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TO 
FERN STREET WESLEYAN 
METHODIST CHURCH, 


This record of 80 years’ Methodism 
at Gate Pike, and other items of 
contemporaneous interest, is lovingly 
given, in praise and gratitude to 
Almighty God, and to the honour of 
His name, by the compiler’s little son, 
Frederick Cottrell Openshaw. 


Owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
the publication of this book has been 


unavoidably delayed. 
HOG: 


SEPT. 7TH, 1924. 


PREFACE. 


Sie fifteen years ago, after having the 
privilege of several conversations with 

the late Mr. John ‘Markland (son of 
“Old Sammy ”’) and the late Mr. John Walch, 
I made copious notes on Gate Pike and old 
Moss Street as they were during the early days 
of Methodism there. 


When in January, 1921, at the request of 
Councillor Arnold T. Peters, I undertook to 
compile a record of the history of Fern Street 
Church, the notes proved to be invaluable. 
Without them and the information most 
willingly given by Mr. Joseph Marsden and 
Mr. George Coop, the early incidents in the 
history of Moss Street and Gate Pike could 
not have been written. The reports also in the 
newspapers have been of great value, my 
husband and I having spent very many hours 
in careful perusal of the old weekly newspapers, 
sometimes gleaning news of import, sometimes 
finding nothing of moment. In this way all 
the leading events in the history of the Cause 
have been traced, as no record had been kept, 
and the paucity of material to work on seemed 
somewhat appalling. Little by little, how- 
ever, the story has grown. Link after link 
has been forged, and to the many friends with 
whom I have corresponded, and who have so 
generously helped in every way in their power, 
I desire to express my heartfelt thanks and 
gratitude for their kindness. 

That it may be a means of spiritual blessing 
is my fervent prayer. 


HANNAH COTTRELL. 


‘* MORNINGSIDE,” 
WIGAN RoapD, BOLTON. December 1ith, 1923, 


CHAPTER I. 
WESLEY AND BOLTON. 


By the calm, sweet stillness of a balmy 
Saturday evening in August, a party on 
horseback rode out of the _ beautiful 
Rossendale Forest. The setting sun shed a 
halo of light around them, and illumined the 
serene countenance of the little man in clerical 
garb, who was, in those days, more revered and 
loved by some, and hated by others, than any 
other man in England. The light from within 
caused his face to shine as if it had been the face 
of an angel. At Goodshaw they were kindly 
received, the minister inviting Mr. Wesley to 
preach in his church. Gratefully he accepted 
and at seven o’clock on the Sabbath morning of 
August 28th, 1748, he began reciting the 
prayers. Becoming conscious that the church 
was far too small to accommodate all who 
desired to attend the service, after prayers, 
he and the people moved outside. 

Standing on the churchyard wall, in a place 
shaded from the sun, he preached to a large, 
earnest and appreciative congregation from the 
text, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.”” The whole company listened with 
rapt attention. They drank in the word of 
life, and blessed him as he parted from them. 

Mounting their horses, the Methodists* rode 
away with the benedictions and good wishes of 
the warm-hearted people ringing in their ears. 
Across moorlands, and through woods where 
birds trilled their melodious lays, they travelled, 


* Revs. J. Wesley, J. Bennett, W. Grimshaw, and Mrs. Grace Murray. 
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until, as noon drew near, they saw before them 
their objective, Bolton-le-Moors. 

What a reception they received ! What a 
difference ! Blessings at early morn, cursings 
and revilings at noon. 

On this, his first visit to the town, John 
Wesley met with rough treatment indeed, but 
utterly fearless, he, with his companions made 
their way to the Market Cross in Churchgate, 
where he took his stand on the steps at one 
o’clock, and from which he preached to an 
unruly mob. 

In his Journal he records, ‘‘ Many of the 
people were utterly wild. As soon as I began 
speaking, they began thrusting to and fro, 
endeavouring to throw me down from the steps 
on which I stood. They did so once or twice, 
but I went up again and continued my discourse. 
They then began to throw stones ; at the same 
time some got upon the Cross behind me to push 
me down, on which I could not but observe 
how God overrules even the minutest circum- 
stances. One man was bawling just at my ear, 
when a stone struck him on the cheek, and he 
was still. A second was forcing his way down 
to me, till another stone hit him on the fore- 
head. It bounded back, the blood ran down, 
and he came no farther. The third being got 
close to me, stretched out his hand and in an 
instant a sharp stone came upon the joints of 
his fingers. He shook his hand and was very 
quiet till I concluded my discourse and went 
away.” 

_Again mounting their horses, Mr. Wesley and 
his companions rode out of the town over Deane 
Moor and on to Shakerley, which was reached 
before five in the evening, and where the 
untirable evangelist preached, having covered 
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twenty-three miles to proclaim the message of 
God’s love to fallen humanity. 

_ Fourteen months later, Mr. Wesley gained a 
signal victory over the Bolton mob. 

At the desire of John Bennett, on Wednesday, 
October 18th, 1749, he rode from Leeds to 
Rochdale, where they found multitudes of 
people shouting, cursing and blaspheming, but 
the Word of God prevailed, and unopposed and 
uninterrupted the message was delivered : “‘ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts.”’ Leaving Rochdale, they 
turned their horses’ heads towards Bolton, 
which was reached as the evening shadows 
began to fall. 

No sooner had they entered the main street 
than they perceived that “the lions of 
Rochdale were lambs ” in comparison with those 
at Bolton. ‘“‘ Such rage and bitterness,” says 
Mr. Wesley, ‘“‘ I scarce ever saw before in any 
creatures that bore the form of men.” 

Yet the Spirit of God wrought such a miracle 
in the minds and hearts of the people that 
blessings and expressions of gratitude were 
showered on them as they rode out of the town 
the following day. 

The seed sown by John Wesley’s own hand in 
Bolton flourished to such a degree that on 
May 2nd, 1751, his adherents obtained a plot 
of land in that portion of Acresfield now called 
Hotel Street, on which they built the first 
Methodist chapel in Bolton, the site being that 
now occupied by the Bolton Savings Bank. 
At that time, Acresfield was one of the resi- 
dential parts of the town, where were situated 
gentlemen’s houses, each having its own garden 
and orchard. 
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Wesley was delighted with this chapel, and 
spoke of it as a “ beautiful place,’’ when he - 
preached within its walls on June 12th, 1752, 
one of the hottest days he had ever experienced. 
“‘But the congregation forgot the heat, and 
God refreshed many souls with the multitude 
of peace.” Among the Methodists at Bolton, 
George Eskrick was a ‘“‘ man of mark,’ being 
the first steward of the Society, whose first 
contribution in 1752, to the Quarterly meeting 
of the Cheshire circuit, which then included 
Bolton and Manchester, after expenses had been 
paid, was eight shillings and twopence. 

He lived at the Manor House, Little Bolton, 
a picturesque building erected in 1486, and 
owned many looms, having under him a large 
number of apprentices, who learned the then 
important business of handloom weaving. 

He was a plain man, careful with regard to 
himself, but generous towards the Cause of God. 
He has been known to walk to Manchester in 
his “ clogs,” carrying his boots in his pocket. 
When near his journey’s end, he made an 
exchange in footwear, hiding his clogs in the 
hedge until his return after transacting his 
business. 

Mr. Wesley’s circuit covered a very large 
area, embracing as it did, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. The marvel of it all is, 
how a little man, with none too robust a 
physiques managed to make return visits to the 

ocieties as frequently as he did. Mr. Eskrick, 
ever jealous for the cause at Bolton, heard one 
day that Mr. Wesley was in Liverpool, but that 
it was not his intention to include a visit to the 
Society here on the journey. 

He set off on foot to the port, and when he 
arrived and had found Mr. Wesley’s lodging, 
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he lifted the door latch, thrust in his head and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Bolton may go to the Devil for what 
YOU care,” then shut the door and——was 
gone. “ George, George,” called Mr. Wesley 
after him, but he did not return. Mr. Wesley 
was not long in making his way to Bolton, and 
on April 5th, 1753, when he met the Society he 
found it just double what it had been on his 
previous visit, and he said, ‘‘ they are increased 
in grace no less than in numbers, walking closely 
with God, lovingly and circumspectly with one 
another and wisely towards those that are 
without.” 

Mr. Wesley, in spite of his extensive itinerary, 
carefully shepherded the Society, visiting Bolton 
on more than thirty occasions. 

In the beginning of 1774, the Rev. Samuel 
Bradburn, then a young man of twenty-two, 
and looking younger than his years, visited 
Liverpool at the request of friends. The Rev. 
Mr. Morgan, who was lame, was about to visit 
the Societies in the Liverpool circuit, when 
Mr. Bradburn offered to go in his stead. His 
offer was gladly accepted, and one Saturday 
evening he arrived in Bolton. Mr. Eskrick 
housed the preachers and had a “ prophet’s 
chamber”; when, however, he saw a “mere 
lad,” he was so bitterly disappointed that he 
put him with his apprentices. That night, to 
the surprise of the household, family prayers 
were omitted. Among the lads, Mr. Bradburn 
made himself at home, and gathering them 
round him led the evening prayers, and slept not 
a jot less sweetly for being with the apprentices 
and not in the preacher’s room. 

The following morning a timid and solemn 

oung man, and a sad and disappointed George 
feskrick, made their way to the “house.” 
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The opening hymn having been sung, he 
engaged in prayer, and instead of disappointment, 
a sense of exaltation pervaded the sanctuary. 
“Their hearts burned within them,” and 
George Eskrick whispered audibly to his 
friend, Thomas Rothwell, “‘ He'll do, he’ll do.” 
Encouraged by the approbation, Mr. Bradburn 
preached such a soul-stirring sermon from the 
text, Joshua v., 18th and part of the 14th verses, 
““ And it came to pass when Joshua was by 
Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes and looked 
and behold there stood a man over against him 
with his sword drawn in his hand, and Joshua 
went unto him and said unto him, ‘Art thou 
for us or for our adversaries ?’ And he said, 
‘Nay, but as captain of the hosts of the Lord 
am I come’,” that Mr. Eskrick, very humbled, 
made a very full and ample apology which the 
young preacher readily accepted, and he was 
forthwith installed in the “ prophet’s chamber,” 
which he occupied many times, for at the 
following Conference Mr. Bradburn was 
appointed to the Liverpool circuit and so visited 
Bolton regularly. 

On April 14th, 1774, Mr. Wesley, coming in 
from Wigan, preached in the chapel in Hotel 
Street ‘to the most lively and steady people 
in all these parts.” 

For close on a quarter of a century the 
followers of that divinely-inspired man, John 
Wesley, met in this house, and year by year, 
in spite of disruptions, their numbers increased 
to such an extent that in 1776, Ridgway Gates 
chapel was erected. 

The site is believed to have been “the 
meadow ” where was grown the hay for the 
preachers’ horses, and with reference to which 
are numerous entries in the Society’s books. 
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It was then an open field outside the town and 
the preaching house stood nearly in the centre. 
A house was built adjoining for the preacher, 
and when the Rev. Christopher Hopper, the 
first itinerant minister, became a_ super- 
numerary, he built another for himself on the 
eastern side of the chapel. 2 

The founder of Methodism was filled with 
thankfulness to God as he preached in the 
spacious “New House” crowded within and 
without, on April 16th, 1777, on “the wise 
man” who “ built his house upon a rock,” to 
what he describes as “the largest and loveliest 
of Methodist congregations, whose singing was 
only excelled by that in our Father’shouseabove.” 

“Many here,” he said, “‘ are following the 
wise man’s example, and continually increasing 
in knowledge and love of God.” 

His Journal proves how warmly he felt for 
the Society here, and how high it stood in his 
estimation. 

On Tuesday, May 22nd, 1781, in the evening 
he preached again in the ‘“‘ New House”’ where 
“the people seemed to be on the wing, just 
ready to take their flight to Heaven.” 

Six years later on July 27th, 1787, when 
eighty-four years of age, having preached at 
five o’clock in the morning at Bury, he rode 
into the town and was greatly impressed and 
delighted by the singing of the children, who 
at his request sang “ Vital spark of heavenly 


flame.” “The harmony was such,’ he con- 
sidered, “‘ as could not be equalled in the King’s 
chapel.” 


On April 17th, 1788 he made yet another 
visit to Bolton, preaching at eight o’clock on 
the Sabbath morning. A fortnight previously 
he had lost his brother Charles, who died 
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March 29th, 1788, at Marylebone. When 
Mr. Wesley gave out the hymn “Come, O 
Thou traveller unknown,’”’ as he reached the 
lines, ; 
““My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee” 

he burst into a flood of tears, sat down in the 
pulpit and buried his face in his hands. The 
singing ceased, and all the congregation wept 
together. In a little while, Mr. Wesley 
recovered himself, and was able to proceed with 
that ever-memorable service. In the forenoon 
Mr. Wesley with Mr. Hopper and Mr. Eskrick 
walked arm-in-arm down Deansgate to the 
Parish Church, and there attended morning 
service, as was the custom of the Methodists 
in those days. They did not often hold their 
meetings in Church hours. At eight o’clock 
and at one o’clock the house was thoroughly 
filled, but it was closed and empty during the 
time for morning prayer at the Parish Church. 

At three o’clock Mr. Wesley again met the 
children, to their great profit, and te his 
delight. 

On the 9th of May, 1790, he sojourned the 
week-end in Bolton for the last time. In the 
evening, he says, he preached “in the lovely 
house at Bolton, to one of the loveliest con- 
gregations in England, who by patient 
continuance in well-doing have turned scorn 
and hatred into general esteem and goodwill.” 

During the forty-two years he visited Bolton, 
Mr. Wesley had been the means in God’s hands 
of turning many deep-dyed in sin from their 
evil ways. Many miracles of grace had been 
wrought. Those spiritually blind had been 
made to see, and in many mouths there was a 
new song, even praise to our God. 
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Methodism in the town continued to prosper. 
On September 30th, 1804, Bridge Street chapel 
was opened for divine worship. Ridgway Gates 
then became the “Old Building” or “ Old 
Chapel,’”’ and Bridge Street the ‘“‘ New Chapel.” 

The preacher at the opening services was the 
Rev. Samuel Bradburn. Thirty summers and- 
winters had passed since his first memorable visit 
to Bolton, and he had shed timidity and fear by 
the way. The choir at one of the services gave 
the anthem, taken from the Song of Moses, 
“The horse and his rider hath He thrown into 
the sea.” This was being performed with 
trumpets, horns, violins, hautboys, bassoons, 
bass viols and double bass to the delight of the 
instrumentalists and singers, but to the 
annoyance of the preacher. At length he could 
stand it no longer, so starting up and turning to 
the musicians he exclaimed, in a voice of 
amazing power, “I say, put that horse in the 
stable. We've had enough of him for to-day.” 
The astonished trumpeters held their peace, 
not well pleased, but overawed by the authority 
of the preacher’s voice and manner. 

In 1819, so vigorous was the spiritual life 
that another House of Prayer was required, 
and the first Fletcher Street chapel was erected 
and opened on November 19th, 1819, by 
Dr. Adam Clarke. The first Sunday services 
were conducted on November 28th, when the 
preachers were: morning and evening the 
Rev. Thomas Hill, while the Rev. William Lord 
took the afternoon service. j 

From these three Bethels there went out into 
the outlying districts about Bolton, men whose 
hearts God had touched, who carried “the news 
of sins forgiven, of Hell subdued and peace with 
Heaven”’ to the illiterate, uncouth cottagers. 


CHAPTER II. 
GATE PIKE. 


ie the early forties of the 19th century, the 
attention of the Methodists was directed 

to the district lying at the foot of Deane 
Brow, and known as “ Gate Pike.” 

The locality had gained for itself an 
unenviable reputation, so much so that it had 
come to be called “‘ Hell’s Mouth.” Swearing, 
drinking and gambling were excessively indulged 
in by many of the men, whose wives and families 
were miserably neglected. Their running dogs, 
fighting cocks, and pigeons received far more 
attention and consideration than did their little 
children. 

The village was very picturesquely situated, 
nestling at the foot of the brow. From all 
appearances it might have been, as indeed it 
was, in later years, the gate of Heaven to many 
souls, instead of the mouth of Hell. 

A winding lane, hedged on either side with 
hawthorns, ran from the town of Bolton to the 
ancient church of St. Mary, at Deane. Tradition 
says that the Norman chapel of ‘ Saynte 
Mariden ” was built there in A.D. 1111, the 
present church being built against the then 
existing chapel about the year 1412. 

On the left side of the road from town were 
dotted pretty little whitewashed cottages with 
thatched roofs, up whose walls the ivy climbed, 
whilstroses clustered round the doors and peeped 
in at the windows. All around were gardens in 
which fruit trees blossomed and flowers shed 
sweet fragrance. 

Midway between Gilnow and Gate Pike, on 
the roadside were six well-kept cottages known 
as “Cron’s Houses.” 
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About the year 1846, when Northfield House 
was built for the Misses Cron, the end cottage 
near town became the gate-house, and an avenue 
of beautiful trees led from it to their residence. 
On the town side of the gates, in the field fronting 
the road, were the remains ofan old coal-pit brow, 
while opposite, across the lane, was the farm- 
house of Edmund Tunstall, Cinder Lane running 
down his gable end. The neighbourhood was 
well acquainted with and appreciated his home- 
fed pork. 

A short distance up the lane to the left at 
Gate Pike was the residence of Mr. Chantler 
(now the Saviour’s Church vicarage), standing 
back from the road in its grounds. The gates 
to the drive leading up to the house were known 
to the villagers as “‘ Chantler’s Gates.’”’ The 
pillars are still standing at St. George the 
Martyr’s vicarage, Willows Lane, Rumworth. 

In their earlier days at least one enamoured 
young man made a novel use of the gates. 
Leaving his mother’s cottage, he would open 
them wide, then close sharply with a resounding 
clang. This was the signal to his lady-love (who 
lived in the vicinity), of his proximity. Hearing 
the noise, she would come to the window and 
smile at him, as maternal supervision forbade 
speech or meeting during the week. Eventually, 
however, James Broughton had the good fortune 
to lead Mary Jane Bridge to the altar, and for 
many years she was a most faithful and devoted 
wife and mother. 

Opposite to the gates, across the main high- 
way, were the gables of the “ Club houses ”’ 
as Gate Street (then Markland Street) and 
Balshaw Street were called by the villagers. 

Handloom weaving was the chief means of 
livelihood of the people of the district, and few 
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houses were without the loom or looms in their 
cellars, at which would be seen such of thefamily 
as could be of assistance. 

In those days none but the wealthy had 
squeezers in their homes, so the mangle-house 
was an important feature in village life. 

Facing the gables of the “Club houses,” and 
adjacent to the Chantler Gates, was a block 
of yellow-washed cottages, the end one of 
which, nearer Deane, was occupied by ‘“ owd 
Ailse Peake,” a widow who kept the mangle 
house. 

From the lane, through the open door, the 
mangle could be seen standing against the wall 
and occupying all one side of the house. 

Her half-witted son Billy helped his mother 
to earn a livelihood by turning the clothes 
through. Sometimes, however, when Billy was 
out of tune with work, the children who brought 
their week’s washing were pressed into service, 
while the old dame made it her business to 
change the rollers, and receive twopence for 
each lot of clothes mangled. 

Some years later, Mrs. Broughton, who 
occupied the other end cottage, being desirous 
of augmenting her husband’s earnings, so that 
their children might have the opportunity of 
attending the dame’s school, obtained another 
mangle. Her little daughter Margaret used to 
stand on a stool in order to turn the handle, so 
anxious was she to help her mother. 

These cottages were on the Chantler estate, 
which stretched from the land belonging to the 
Crons to the foot of the Brow, where stood the 
“Spout Hole,” from which the village derived 
its supply of clear, sparkling water, and in- 
cidentally which was the rendezvous of the 
gossips of the female persuasion in the village. 
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In time of drought the women would 
sometimes wait up a good portion of the night 
for their water cans to fill. 

Opposite the ‘‘ Spout Hole,” on the other side of 
the road, was a row of houses, called then as 
now, “ the tall houses,”’ they being four stories 
high. In the third from the town end lived 
Samuel Entwistle, and in the cellar he had his 
loom at which he plied his trade as handloom 
weaver. His father, as a young man, was in 
the choir at the Bolton Parish Church, and had 
as a colleague and friend, Samuel Crompton. 
When in 1814 his son was born, the boy was 
baptised Samuel, after the inventor of the 
spinning mule, who became his godfather. As 
a weaver Samuel excelled, being considered the 
most highly skilled workman in Bolton. In 
1851, he wove three quilts for the London 
Exhibition of his own designing, and for which 
he received £3. 

A rugged lane intersected by deep cart ruts 
ran down the gable end of the tall houses nearer 
town to the “ Pocket,” which was a cluster of 
cottages built near the banks of the Croal, and 
inhabited chiefly, as were all the houses in the 
village, by handloom weavers. One set of 
houses was called ‘‘ Tanner’s Row ” after “ Owd ° 
Tanner ’”’ otherwise Thomas Lomax, who 
collected the stones and built the dwellings 
without any outside aid. 

Near the top of the lane leading from the 
main road to the “‘ Pocket,” called then “ th’ owd 
lone,” now Blackshaw Lane, were a number of 
cottages. In the third from the top, during the 
fifties, old Mrs. Daykin (Deakin), a strict 
disciplinarian, kept a dame school, where for 
twopence a week, those who had the means 
were drilled in the rudiments of learning. 
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At the corner abutting ‘‘th’ owd lone” and 
the main highway, in ‘th’ owd gardens” was 
the house, and a few years later, the coalyard 
of William Fletcher. ; 2 

The first to supply the village with coal, 
except what was trundled by young lads from 
“‘th’ owd lone pit” (Victoria Colliery, Deane), 
was ‘‘Owd Charlie.” 

Charlie Dilworth lived in Cinder Lane, and 
took round coal in a cart drawn by a mule. 

Up the lane he would take his load of black 
diamonds, his scales and basket swinging 
behind. 

From door to door he went, leaving coal until 
his cart was empty, when he would say, “‘Sithi, 
ah’ve put mi weighs theer till ah foch another 
looad,”’ and he would leave them in the back- 
yard of the last customer to be picked up on 
his return. 

Next door to William Fletcher, in a cottage 
up some steps, was the little shop of Mrs. Jane 
Taylor. After a small intervening space there 
came the “ Farmer’s Arms” kept by William 
Tong, who brewed his ale in the little brew- 
house behind. 

Adjoining were the two old houses up steps 
with cellars beneath, which are still standing, 
and then came the gable of Balshaw Street. 
Near the top end of this street lived Dick Marsh, 
who had a license and sold ale in his cottage, 
while two or three doors lower down was the 
house of Joseph Atherton. He went round with 
a barrow, afterwards changed for a donkey and 
cart, selling cockles and mussels, and was known 
as ‘‘ Cockle Joe.”” When his son Amos was 
born, the boy to all the villagers became ‘‘ Yam 
Cockle.’ In course of a few years, as his business 
prospered, ‘‘Cockle Joe’? moved to the top of 
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Balshaw Street, and opened as a greengrocer 
and fishmonger. Across the street at No. 8, 
Thomas Kay had a little general shop, his good 
wife Sarah baking daily for the business. The 
flight of time has not taken away the 
remembrance of the appetising goodness of her 
flour cakes. 

At the top of the street, in the gable of 
Balshaw Street, was ‘‘ Owd Woof’s,” a typical 
village stores, where almost anything could be 
bought—clothes pegs, washing-up mugs, 
worsted stockings, blue-mottled soap, ginger- 
bread donkeys, swaggering dicks, black 
puddings, treacle, meal, aliker (vinegar), 
dripping, beer and a host of other edibles and 
commodities. 

A short time after Moss Street School-Chapel 
was opened, “‘Owd Woof” sold his business to a 
sg named Birchall, who ceased to sell 

eer. 

About this time, also, a man opened a mixed 
business in the first of the tall houses abutting 
Blackshaw Lane. From a similarity in their 
leading characteristics, the villagers gave him 
the same appellation. “‘ Owd Woof ”’ he became 
and the name remained with him. 

Next to the original ‘‘Owd Woof’s”’ shop, in 
the near gable of Markland Street, was Sammy 
Butterworth’s grocery shop, where home-made 
bread and cakes could be obtained. 

In one of the cottages in Markland Street 
lived Bob Sumner, a handloom weaver, who had 
a very interesting and innocent hobby. In 
some way he had become the possessor of a 
bullfinch which he taught to whistle. In 
course of time, after much trouble and patience 
on his part, the bird learned the song ‘“ On the 
distant prairie,”’” which it warbled in a most 
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melodious manner. People came from miles 
around to hear it, and were delighted with its 
sweet strains. 

Following the other gable of Markland Street 
was a block of four houses, three fronting the 
highway and one down Moss Street. 

In the centre house was the “ Split Crow,” 
a beerhouse, now 336, Deane Road, the chapel- 
keeper’s house of the Fern Street Wesleyan 
Church. Next door, having its gable in Moss 
Street, was Worthington’s butcher’s shop, while 
in the cellar below he killed the calves and sheep, 
thus making it his slaughter house. 

The joints of meat that found their way to 
the tables of the Gate Pikers were not very 
numerous. A hot-pot, or a potato pie was a 
treat indeed, while broth in which a piece of 
boiling beef was cooked, along with meal 
dumpling, was the general Sunday dinner. 

Round the corner in Moss Street, Margaret 
Tunstall, afterwards the wife of John Walch, 
had a primary school for children, and there 
taught the three R’s. 

There was no clogger in the village at this 
time, although that good man was a very 
necessary person for contributing to their 
comfort with regard to footwear. Boots were 
a great luxury, only worn on very special 
occasions indeed, then carefully laid away. 
Clogs were ever with them, and the resources 
of the clogger were often drawn on to the 
utmost, as the dilapidated footwear often 
presented for repair seemed beyond remedy. 
Down the lane they had to trudge to Blackburn 
Street, until in the cellar of the middle house 
next to Ebenezer Chapel, built in 1818 by the 
Methodist New Connexion and now Christ 
Church, they found a clogger named Aspinall, 
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but more generally known as “Owd Sootum,”’ 
with his parrot. 

“Dost caw thoose clugs?” he would scorn- 
fully remark. ‘‘Tha’s punced toe’s eawt. Tha’d 
best ger a rubbin’ stone fer um fro Saut Bob. 
Hey my, ah’ve got t’ ferrups o’ a lot to do, but 
ah’ll see war ah con do,” and invariably the 
pair of clogs, fit only for the ragman’s cart, in 
some miraculous manner were given a new 
lease of life. 

There was neither church, chapel, nor mission 
room in the village, but Gate Pike was well 
provided with beerhouses. 

The “ Farmer’s Arms,” Dick Marsh’s ale- 
house, the outdoor beer license at Owd Woof’s, 
and the “ Split Crow ” were all within a stone’s 
throw of each other, while a short distance down 
the lane, towards town, stood the “Cross 
Guns” and the “ Gibraltar Rock” public- 
houses. 

Amongst the people at Gate Pike there was 
a strong propensity to use nicknames. Nearly 
everyone answered to a name other than their 
own. William Fletcher at the coal yard had a 
son whom everybody called ‘‘ Jimmy Chant.” 
In one of the cottages near, lived Jane Markland, 
who was known as “Jane Puddin’.” The 
Rothwells were always designated “ Rosins ”’ ; 
Haslams were “ Fowts,’ because Thomas 
Haslam originally came from Tonge Fold (Tum 
Fowt). Then the Heaton family were familiarly 
ealled “‘ Yettons,’”’ William Heaton occupying 
the proud position of reader to the village, his 
successor being Joe Smith, otherwise ‘‘ Scowie,”’ 
the knocker-up. 

“Saut Bob,’ whose name was Woods, was 
the rag and bone merchant ; “‘Owd Hardneck”’ 
an old army pensioner ; and William Miller was 
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“ Owd Meighl.” Then there was the “ Gate 
Pike gentleman” and “ Fine John.” William 
Dearden was known as “ Bill Blue”; the 
Aldred family answered to the name of 
“Sond,” and Jim Fishwick was always “ Owd 
Physic.” Houstons changed to ‘ Houseups,”’ 
while Thomas Shorrocks was invariably called 
“ Galloper ’’ for some reason, and the Entwistles 
and Buckleys had their names abbreviated to 
“Enty ” and “ Buck” respectively. 

Then there was ‘“ Tommy Stump,” who held 
the field at the bottom of Balshaw Street. The 
Liverpool to Bury line was in process of being 
laid, and when on- November 20th, 1848, at 
7-15 a.m., trains began to run, great was the 
interest and wonder of the Gate Pikers. Up 
the wall they would climb to watch the trains 
go by, while little ones would clamour to be 
lifted up, and some venturesome lads would 
creep through ‘‘th’ ’ole in th’ wall,” an aperture 
they had made so as to be able to see the train 
put up steam as it climbed the gradiant to 
Lady Bridge. 

An instance of how inbred the use of nick- 
names had become, and the difficulty for 
strangers to find anyone by their own name, 
will be seen from the following incident. 

A wedding was to take place in the village, 
and one of the guests, coming from another part 
of Bolton, inquired of a resident, as she got to 
ee aon of Balshaw Street, where Mrs. Flitcroft 
ived. 

“Eh! nobry o’ that name lives abeaut ’ere. 
Ah’ve lived ’ere aw mi lahfe an’ ah neer yerd 
that name.” ‘ But,” said the guest, ‘‘ she 
must live here. I’ve come to her son’s wedding, 
he’s being married to-day.’”’ Light dawned on 
the old inhabitant. “Eh! well! an why 
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didn’t yo say so afore? Yo meean yo wahnt’n 
Ria Topheause, their Harry’s gerrin’ wed to 
Tum Fowt’s doughther Nancy.” 

In most villages, an old woman, wise in the 
lore of herbs and potions, was to be found. 
At Gate Pike, whenever anyone fell ill, Ruth 
Walch was sent for. She was an adept at 
applying leeches for blood-letting and her 
services were often requisitioned by Dr. 
Dorrian, a bluff, great-hearted Irishman, who 
lived at the beginning of Blackburn Street, and 
was for very many years the beloved physician 
of the district. For simple cases of sickness her 
treatment was invariably successful, as she had 
long years of experience to guide her. In stature 
small and slight, her compelling feature was her 
eyes, which were like two bright, black beads. 

In later years, she made a quaint picture as 
she sat in her old high-backed chair, puffing 
away placidly at her long churchwarden pipe. 

Another very useful lady, of independent 
means, was Mrs. Binns, who lived in the 
detached house in Deane Brow (now “ The 
Holly ’’), near Horrock’s Farm. She made 
ointments, cockleshell in particular, for the 
eyes, and freely gave to anyone in the village 
who required its healing properties. 

Almost at the top of the Brow was the sub- 
stantially-built double-fronted stone house of 
Mr. Kitts, of Kitts and Bolling, whose mills 
stood in Bolling’s Yard, behind Great Moor 
Street. 

The manufacturer in the district was Mr. 
Daniel Brown, whose house and shed were in 
Cinder Lane (Back Washington Street). 

He followed Mr. Kitts in the occupancy of 
Rose Cottage and built the warehouse behind. 
To him belonged the majority of the looms 
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in the cellars. Up the hill on Monday morning 
the handloom weavers trudged to receive warp 
and weft, returning thither on Saturday after- 
noon with their finished cuts. 

Up Cinder Lane also, where previously they 
had to go, was Shepherd’s rope walk, which 
found employment for a number of the villagers. 
The Elms, another detached residence, was the 
home of Mr. Harrison and stood next up the 
brow to Rose Cottage, while a stone’s-throw 
further on was White Bank, the residence of 
Joshua Crook, Esq., millowner. In 1838 he 
acquired the estate which had previously been 
held by the Blackburne family, and demolishing 
the farmhouse, erected the stately residence 
which became his home. 

He was father of Joseph Crook, Esq., Liberal 
M.P. for Bolton from 1852-61. 

Across the road from White Bank, command= 
ing a magnificent view of all the country for 
miles around, and the vale below in particular, 
was Mount Saint Joseph. 

To stand there on a Summer’s morning and 
look down on the little village, nestling in the 
fertile valley, it seemed inconceivable that any 
man could live and be unmindful of his Creator. 
On every side His goodness was manifested. 
Beyond the village were fields of waving corn 
and golden-eared wheat, while through the 
valley tranquilly meandered the river Croal, 
as if loath to leave so pleasant a spot. It was 
hard to believe that those clear waters had once 
flowed crimson, that on those green banks 
hundreds of dead and dying had lain. Yet it 
had been so, during the massacre which followed 
the taking of the town of Bolton by Prince 
Rupert in 1644. The boom of the cannon had 
sounded over those peaceful fields, where the 
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men of Bolton had fought for Cromwell against 
the Royalists. Away beyond the placid Croal 
and waving cornfields, standing out in bold 
relief against the blue canopy of heaven, was a 
chain of hills in undulating beauty, clothed in 
a garb of glorious green with here and there a 
splash of royal purple. 

Such was Gate Pike and its environs when 
the Methodists became actively interested in it. 

An ideal country village, unspoiled by the 
hand of man, with God’s handiwork everywhere 
visible. Yet, while the songs of the birds, the 
gentle breath of the breeze, and the blush of 
the rose, all proclaimed the infinite goodness 
of a loving God, the men and women of Gate 
Pike in a large degree, with only a few 
exceptions, were strangers to their Maker. 

While all nature acknowledged her Creator 
and rendered homage, the creature made in 
God’s own image was unmindful of his Heavenly 
Father. 

The inhabitants of the little village to a large 
extent sat in darkness and in the shadow of 
spiritual death. The creature in them only was 
developed. Many were hardly conscious that 
they were the possessors of a soul. No thoughts 
of a higher and better life entered their minds. 
When the stars looked down on the sleeping 
village, the serene quiet that brooded over it, 
like a guardian angel keeping watch, was rudely 
broken by the shouts of drunken men leaving 
the public-houses at closing time. 

From the “Farmer’s Arms” they zigzagged 
home much the worse for drink, and when 
these drink-sotted creatures reached their 
poor dwelling places, very often, on the night 
air, the screams of women and little children 
rose, as, thinly clad, they were turned out of 
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their beds into the street, by what should have 
been their protectors, to find sanctuary for the 
rest of the night in some neighbour’s house. 

The effect of drink was not the same on all : 
some became pugnacious, others merely sullen 
and morose, whilst others again becamevery noisy 
and braggart, rousing the neighbourhood with 
their cursings and shoutings as they made their 
way home. 

As a result of partaking too freely of liquor, 
one of the village characters always imagined 
himself to be the equal of any man or any 
number of men, and those who might be lying 
awake, as he rolled homewards, would hear 
him declaim, ‘“ I’m the champion of this land ; 
if I can’t kill, no man can.”’ The formula was 
always the same, and those hearing him took 
little notice of the ravings of his drink-fuddled 
brain. For a pint of ale, the same man would 
go up any chimney, until the day came when 
he got fast and the fireplace had to be taken 
down to liberate him. 

Another local celebrity, under this baleful 
influence, also made his voice heard during the 
night hours, as, shirt neck unbuttoned and 
flapping about, he would reiterate without any 
pause, “I’m bonny Johnny; I’m _ bonny 
Johnny,” until he got into his home, when the 
table top would most likely fly off as a result 
of a running kick from him. 

There was one elderly man called ‘‘ Owd 
John,” a carter for Peter Tong, who farmed 
the Rogerstead Estate, where now Heaton 
Cemetery is situated. He knew the better way, 
but sometimes overstepped the mark and 
imbibed too freely of ale. Very consistently he 
said his prayers, night and morning. When, 
however, he was under the influence of drink, 
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he would say, “ Lord, ah corn’t say mi prayers 
to-neet, but ah’ll. say em twaace in t’ morning.” 

Among the weavers who indulged in drink 
sometimes was “ Benbow,” otherwise Ben 
Flixon, who was considered one of the champion 
weavers of Gate Pike. When having a drinking 
bout he neglected his work and then to make up 
for lost time, he would weave day and night. 
One of his hobbies was politics. In fact, the 
men in the village took a keen interest in 
political matters, although not able to exercise 
their votes, as the franchise at that time only 
included land and property owners. They held 
very strong political opinions and formed what 
they termed “‘ Gate Pike Parliament,” of which 
“‘ Benbow”’ was Prime Minister ; Joe Scowie, 
the Speaker; and the brothers Kirkman— 
Peter, Walt, and John, took a prominent part. 
What they stood for, they said, was the better- 
ment of the working-classes, and that was as 
near to religion as many of them got. 

The sweet, mellow chimes of the bells at 
Deane were wafted over the fields on a Sabbath 
morning, calling the faithful to God’s house, 
but the inhabitants of the village, with only a 
few exceptions, had no desire to worship their 
Creator and Redeemer. Their gods were 
pigeons and racing dogs. They spent Sunday 
morning sitting on their heels, in front of the 
“‘Farmer’s Arms,” while Bill Yetton read to 
them the news from the Bolton Chronicle. 

Newspapers at that time cost sixpence each, 
and one paper had to suffice for all Gate Pike. 
Week by week the men contributed in their 
turns to buy the paper. 

Their appetite for news satisfied, the 
remainder of God’s holy day was spent in racing 
and jumping, pigeon flying and poaching. 
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On a fine Sunday afternoon, the men of the 
village, clad as during the week, clogs on, 
innocent of collar and tie, unshaven and 
generally unkempt in appearance, would wend 
their way down the “ Pocket” and up the Clough 
carrying their baskets of pigeons, while on 
leash were the running dogs 

At that time the ct was a beautiful 
sylvan retreat. Tall stately trees, rich in 
foliage, shaded the mossy banks of the 
tranquilly-flowing Croal. On a level patch of 
ground, near the place where the Croal divides 
into the Brook and Middle-brook, the Gate 
Pikers were in the habit of having cock-fights, 
dog races and pigeon-flying contests. Some of 
them would strip and have boxing and wrestling 
bouts, while others went in for racing and jump- 
ing, the onlookers excitedly gambling and 
backing their favourites. 

When tired of sport, they would walk along 
the river bank until Deane Clough was reached. 
Here, opposite the Church, were the Vauxhall 
Gardens, where, during the Summer months, 
music and dancing, drinking and card playing, 
were greatly indulged in. 

In this way their Sabbath days were spent. 
They neither feared God nor regarded man. 

Respectable people could not pass along the 
highway without being insulted or stoned ; 
but the day was about to dawn when light would 
illumine even their dark souls and unen- 
lightened consciences. 


CHAPTER III. 
SOWING THE SEED. 


HE Spirit of God works in ways we know 
not of. At this time, when darkness 
was on the people, simultaneously, a 
number of men from Ridgway Gates, Bridge 
Street and Fletcher Street chapels became 
concerned as to the spiritual welfare of the 
men and women of Gate Pike, and were drawn 
together to pray and seek ways and means to 
reach them. 

In 1842, John Bommer, George Peacock, 
Ralph Orrell, Richard Marsh, John Hesketh, 
John Thornley, William Thornley, Thomas 
Harrison, William Saunders, Isaac Cleworth 
and Wright Cleworth began to hold open-air 
meetings in the village. At first there were 
interruptions and many times they carried 
their lives in their hands, but undaunted they 
continued to sing and speak and eventually 
obtained permission to conduct services in the 
house of one or other of the more well-disposed 
cottagers. Here and there was one who had 
found the way to the old chapel in Ridgway 
Gates. 

Week by week, these faithful men came and 
sowed the seed of eternal life. It was very like 
the Parable of the Sower, a great deal fell by the 
wayside and among thorns. Perseverance, 
patience, and a mighty faith were needed before 
the seed found a lodgment in the hearts of the 
people. 

But the prayers of good men do not go 
unanswered ; the workers who prostrated them- 
selves before God with tearful pleadings for the 
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souls at Gate Pike will appear at the great 
Harvest day with their sheaves, rejoicing. _ 

One beautiful morning in the early Spring 
of the year 1843, a number of women were 
having a very animated conversation at the 
“Spout Hole.” Here the village gossips 
exchanged tit-bits of news, as their water cans 
were filling. The main topic this morning was 
an empty single cottage in Balshaw Street, 
and rumour was busy as to its future occupants. 

Each had an idea as to who the future 
neighbour would be, but the impressions were 
as varied as the women themselves. Eventually 
the latest comer to the “ Spout Hole’’ brought 
quite amazing and convincing news as to the 
new neighbours. 

“Aye! Ah know who’s tan t’ heause.”’ 

“ Neaw ! It weren’t owd Jim’s Nancy, ner 
that mon fro’ Can Row nother.” 

““Yo’ll ne’er tumble to’t, so ah met as weel 
tell yo. It’s Methodys.” 

Their tongues clicked with renewed zest. 
The majority were antagonistic to the men who 
came to do them good, but a few welcomed their 
advent. : 

And so, with a diversity of opinion in the 
village, the Methodists opened the single 
cottage, 34, Balshaw Street, as a Sunday 
School. In a quiet, unostentatious way they 
began, and there the little bare-legged and bare- 
footed children gathered to be _ taught. 
Attempts were made to cause them to desist 
from continuing the school by some of the wilder 
and more ignorant of the men. Cords were 
stretched from cellar to cellar across the street 
to trip them up, and in other ways bodily harm 
was intended, but the Lord watched over His 
servants. 
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Sunday by Sunday and on two nights during 
the week those godly men came, to try to 
instil something good in the minds and hearts 
of the boys and girls, and to teach them to read 
and write. In those days there were neither 
Board, Council, nor Secondary Schools, and the 
children had few opportunities of obtaining 
knowledge. The scholars could not be described 
as lamb-like or docile in their behaviour, and 
many a tussle did those teachers have with 
their unruly charges, but Sunday by Sunday, 
week-night by week-night, undaunted, untired, 
to their lasting credit be it told, those godly 
ap taught the rude, ignorant children of Gate 

ike. 

The children of this period very early in life 
became acquainted with the grim unloveliness 
of poverty. As soon as a boy or girl reached 
the age of seven or eight, to work he or she must 
go. Very often at the tender age of four or 
five, little ones were taught to wind bobbins 
which their parents used in weaving. 

During the “hungry forties’? many hand- 
loom weavers found it very difficult to eke out 
a bare existence, the combined earnings of 
the family running only into the teens of 
shillings, and every penny was precious. 

A man had to be very steady and industrious 
to make fifteen shillings a week, and out of that 
he had to find soap to smooth the weft and the 
“‘sowin’ ” for filling. Then, unless he could 
“‘ gait’ his own loom when a new beam was 
put in, there was “ gaiting ”’ to pay for. Some 
men earned a living going from cellar to cellar 
“ gaiting ’”’ the looms. 

Out of this meagre wage there was the rent 
to be paid, which was anything from three to 
four shillings per week, coal to be bought, 
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candles for lighting and food for the family, 
to say nothing of clothes. And so, in such 
circumstances young children had to go to work 
in the mills, often amongst profane men whose 
influence did not tend to improve either their 
manners or their morals. 

As early as four o’clock in the morning, the 
knocker-up would be on his rounds. The tap- 
tap of his long stick on the bedroom windows 
roused men, women and little children from 
their sleep, to begin a long day’s work in the 
mill. There was much rubbing of sleepy little 
eyes as youthful workers tumbled out of bed, 
to begin their long walk up the brookside to 
Heaton’s mill, Lostock. In the sweet Summer- 
tide the early morning walk was perhaps 
beneficial, but when November fogs obscured 
the path, and the sleety blasts of Winter drove 
into their thin faces and inadequately-clothed 
bodies as they trudged along, rendering the 
journey more arduous still, nothing but sheer 
necessity kept them to their toil. 

Then sometimes there were tramps along the 
road, the meeting with which often meant that 
the lads had to proceed on their journey without 
their “‘ baggin’,” that is, their breakfast and 
dinner had changed hands, and the prospect of 
walking the wheelgate and piecing on an empty 
stomach was not pleasant to contemplate. 

At that time the hours of labour were long. 
Before the “‘ Factory Act” there was no fixed 
general time to cease work, and mills in some 
cases ran till seven-thirty at night and four 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon. 

One of our highly-esteemed and venerable 
men, Mr. George Coop (who died on March 
31st, 1924, aged 81 years), tells how, asa child 
of about five, he was standing, one Saturday 
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afternoon in 1847, near Cobden Place in 
Gilnow Lane, when all at once a body of work- 
people from the various mills in town poured 
down the lane from the main road, and rushed 
into the little mill at the bottom. Some went 
into the engine-room to stop the engines. 

The spinners had agreed to cease work at 
two p.m. on Saturdays and old Gilnow had not 
complied, so the intention was to compel them 
to do so. Terrified, the spinners left their 
wheels and rushed out, very scantily clad, and 
fled to their homes. No damage was done, 
however, but from that day they fell into line 
with the rest of the town. 

Among handloom weavers who were steady 
and striving, working hours were long indeed. 
As day closed in and night fell, after a “ bit 
o’ baggin’” in the waning light, the candles 
would be lighted in the cellars at Gate Pike, 
and on wintry nights the soft glow of many 
lights radiated across the snowy street ; while 
in the cellars many lads learning to ply the 
shuttle, and longing with all the desire of boy- 
hood to be out hurling the snow about, would 
concoct many a bit of mischief. 

“ Heigh, Bill, will rowl a greight big snow- 
baw.” “Clackety clack, clackety clack,’ chimed 
in the loom. ‘‘ Aye, an wi'll shove it i’ front 
o’ owd Woof’s dur, Jim,” said the other. 
““Clackety clack, clackety clack”’’ agreed the 
loom. “An then wi’ll bang at dur an run behin’ 
owd Chantler’s ’edge ; an watch ’im faw in it.” 
“‘Clackety clack, clackety clack, clackety 
clack,”’ chuckled the loom, seeming to enjoy 
the anticipated fun with the conspirators. 

Long hours of labour and few pleasures fell 
to the lot of the young people of that period. 
As their elders would say, “ It was dree wark 
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to scrat alivin’,” and it was “‘ very bare scrattin’ 
at that.” The days were past when handloom 
weavers took home their work in top boots and 
ruffle shirts, carried a cane and sometimes 
took a coach, while they often walked the 
streets of the town with gold-headed canes, 
and five-pound notes spread out under their 
hat-bands, during the period of unexampled 
prosperity in 1798. 

During the trade depression of 1842-43 it 
was the handloom weavers who suffered most. 
Steam had been applied in numerous weaving 
establishments and the handlooms were com- 
pelled to give way before steam-driven 
machines. 

Riots and machine breaking followed, but, 
to the credit of the Bolton weavers, there was 
little or no destruction in this town. 

The poverty of the working classes was 
pitiable at that time and pennyworths of mutton 
and half-pennyworths of bread were what 
shopkeepers dealt out to their customers. 

Many of God’s people knew what it was to 
have an empty cupboard, and yet God never 
failed in any one of His promises. The righteous 
were never forsaken, nor did their seed have to 
beg bread. Those “‘ good old times ’ were 
times of privation and want, yet :— 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 

The adversities and necessities of life develop 
character, strength and endurance, and the 
children of those years of want were taught 
to work and to endure. They learned lessons 
in their early years that stood them in good 
stead when they grew up to fight the battle of 
life for themselves. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST FRUITS. 


i was in the little old cottage in Balshaw 
Street that the first fruit of their prayers 
and labour was gathered in. 

One Sunday, as the preacher was speaking, 
the Word went home to the heart of a young 
man, who was to be in God’s hands the instru- 
ment of blessing to many, and who, through 
all the following years of his life, whatever 
his circumstances and wherever his work took 
ay eee faithful to the place of his second 


When the invitation was given to come 
forward and be on the Lord’s side, the young 
man felt unable to move, but as he was conscious 
a decision must be made, he remained behind 
to speak to the preacher. 

After much talk and prayer, the Devil’s 
chains were broken and John Marsden found 
the peace that passeth all understanding, which 
the world can neither give nor take away. A 
peace that filled his soul with holy gladness, 
that illumined his countenance and filled his 
heart with love for all men. This is the peace 
that makes the poor man rich, and a millionaire 
without it is a pauper. 

During the week that followed his conversion 
he should have jumped for a wager in the village 
sports. He was the champion jumper in the 
village and his backers had good sums on him. 
He was in the full vigour of young manhood, 
a splendid athlete, in the very glory of his 
strength, and he had just taken to himself a 
wife, who was a true partner of all his joys and 
sorrows. Prior to his conversion, the young 
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couple had been building on procuring various 
necessaries for their little home with the money 
derived from the match. But during the week 
following that eventful Sunday, John’s old 
companions were very much exercised in their 
minds as to whether he would jump as arranged 
or not. 

In John’s mind, however, there was no 
shadow of vacillation. Could he jump for the 
Devil and serve God? That was his way of 
putting the question, and he did not jump. 

The little school in the cottage soon became 
too small, the scholars filled the place to over- 
flowing, so the house back to back with the 
school was taken and the middle wall partly 
taken down. 

A pulpit was placed in one corner and the 
intervening space filled with forms. 

Such was the Methodist meeting house at 
Gate Pike. 

Older people now began to join the little 
Society, and other conversions followed. 

The seed sown with many prayers took root 

“and brought forth good fruit, for, from that 
little cause have gone forth saved men and 
women into distant towns and lands across the 
seas, taking with them the great trutns they 
learned in their early years, and passing on the 
blessed verities to others. 

Many hearts beat warmly as they remember 
the humble place where they learned to love 
the Saviour. 

A handloom weaver named Samuel Mark- 
land, or as he was more familiarly called, Sammy 
Markland, who lived in the “‘ Pocket,” joined 
about this time. 

From his youth up he had been connected 
with Ridgway Gates, and there received 
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impressions which led him to give his heart to 
God. One day as he sat on the shed-board 
plying his shuttle, and praying the while for 
light in his soul as he worked, he felt the load 
of doubt and sin roll off his shoulders, like 
Christian at the Cross ; and as peace unspeak- 
able filled his soul, he jumped off the board 
and ran up the cellar steps, calling, “ Molly, 
Molly, wheer ar’ta, lass? Job’s done.’”’ His wife 
looked at his radiant face and she understood 
all he wished to say. 
“Thank God, an’ bless thi, Sammy,” she 
said, as she stroked his face and kissed him. 
“Ay, Molly, ah am ’appy, ah’m that ’appy 
I cud ston on mi yed,” he cried, “ ah’m free, 
free, He’s set t’ prisoner free, mi chains ave 
aw fawn awf, mi ’eart is free, an neaw ah’II follow 
Him, ah’ll follow Him so wheer He leads mi. 
Ay, Molly, it’s grand. Aye, ah con say it neaw— 
“No condemnation now I dread, 

Jesus and all in Him is mine, 

Alive in Him my living head 

And clothed in righteousness divine, 


Bold I approach the eternal throne 
And claim the crown through Christ, my own.” 


“Glory, glory, glory ! Neaw ah con read mi 
title clear to mansions in the skies,”’ and as he 
went down the steps back to his work his voice 
was raised in praise. 

From that day he took an active interest in 
the Balshaw Street cause, and along with John 
Marsden put his whole soul into the work of 
winning his neighbours and fellow weavers for 
the Saviour. 

Sammy Markland was a man cast in a mould 
all his own. In appearance he was striking. 
A well-built man of low stature, inclined to be 
stout, with a very large bald head, rosy cheeks, 
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and a pair of very earnest, brown-grey eyes, 
he invariably wore his weaver’s apron, and 
clogs with soles about an inch thick. His 
suit was of strong corduroy and had to do duty 
for many years. 

Attired in his usual way with the exception 
of his apron, he went to give an address at 
Fletcher Street one Christmastide, and electri- 
fied his audience during his speech by stamping 
his clog-covered feet to emphasise his remarks. 

His faith and trust in his Heavenly Father’s 
goodness were unshakable, and as friend 
speaks to friend, he told his Father above his 
troubles, his needs and his triumphs. 

When his second child was born, Sammy 
was called to pass through deep waters, for 
a few days later his beloved wife died and he 
was left with a little boy, Jacky, and a baby 
a few days old. Seated in his chair with his 
baby on his knee, and feeling acutely the loss 
of his loved wife, he raised his voice in prayer. 
For her good influence over his life he thanked 
the Lord, and then looking down at the helpless 
babe, he said, “‘ Lord, Tha knows heaw mault 
a mon is wi a babby, an what shall ah do wi 
this little un, neaw Molly’s gone whoam ? 
Just tak it to heaven to its mother, wilta, 
Lord ?”’ and as he prayed, the child’s spirit 
returned to the God who gave it. 

Having no woman in the house, when he 
wanted an errand done he would call a neigh- 
bour’s child, and to the boy’s great satisfaction, 
reward him for the service rendered with a 
spoonful of sugar and meal screwed up in a 
paper. 

_ Sammy struggled bravely to darn his stock- 
ings and repair his clothes, but his garments 
at times got into a sad state of dilapidation for 
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want of skilful mending. His weaver’s apron 
seemed to have a very frequent habit of getting 
into holes. Then the Devil would taunt him, 
“tha’s another hole i’ thi brat.’”’ ‘“‘ Well, an 
what if ah ’ave?” old Sammy would reply, “ah 
con turn it reaund to th’ back.” 

At the week-evening service once, the minister 
unthinkingly remarked on Sammy wearing his 
apron. The old weaver’s reply was char- 
acteristic : ‘“ Ay, mesthur, yo’d wear a apron 
if yo’ had holes in yer breeches.” 

His was a childlike and implicit confidence in 
_ the wisdom of God with regard to every 

circumstance and happening in life. 

One day, annoyed by a spell of bad weather, 
he had expressed himself very decidedly about 
it. Then remembering who it was that sent 
the rain as well as the sunshine, the frost as 
well as the flowers, deep remorse filled his soul. 
In the prayer meeting, in humbleness and 
penitence he besought the Lord to forgive him. 
“Tf Thou’ll only forgi’e me this time, Lord, 
ah’ll never caw th’ weather agen.” 

Though poor in the extreme in this world’s 
goods, and Sammy often had to make a slice 
of dry bread suffice for a meal, he was passing 
rich in the things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God. With a heart bubbling over with praise 
he would exclaim, ‘‘ A dry crust with Christ 
at the board is a feast indeed.’”’ Then a 
humorous twinkle would light his eyes as he 
said, “A beef dumpling would be tastier 
takkin’, wouldn’t it, friends ?” 

At the Sunday School Union Tea Party, 
held on the second day in each New Year, at 
the circuit chapel (and afterwards at the 
Temperance Hall when it was opened on 
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January 1st, 1840, as affording more accommo- 
sation for the large numbers who attended), 
Sammy was a popular speaker. From various 
parts of the audience there would be cries for 
him to speak. His originality, sincerity, and 
quaint humour won him many friends, and he 
occupied the platform on a number of these 
occasions, with the practical and _ saintly 
Mr. James Barlow, of Edgworth; Mr. James 
Horrocks, of Chew Moor, whose grandfather 
heard John Wesley preach as he stood on the 
Boulder Stone, and was one of the founders 
of the cause at Chew Moor ; and Mr. Edward 
Bradbury, a good friend of Moss Street, who 
one time remarked of a good sermon, that it 
was “ meat and drink and a week’s washing.” 


Sammy could very truly sing :-— 


“Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ.” 


His communion with his Heavenly Father was 
very close and intimate, and his face beamed 
with rapture as he held sweet converse with 
the Almighty. 

Mrs. Markland had a very great influence 
for good over her husband, and in the hand- 
loom weaver’s heart there was a very deep and 
tender love for his wife. ‘Though she was 
called to her reward comparatively early, 
Sammy chose to tread life’s pathway alone, 
and looked forward to the time when he would 
meet his beloved Molly at the pearly gates of 
the Heavenly City. 

Seventy years after she had been called home, 
her son said in reference to her, “ there never 
was such a woman, she was so good.” 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW MOSS STREET WAS BUILT. 


OHN Wesley used to say, “ The world is 
my parish,’ and early Methodist 
preachers had very extensive circuits. 

When the chapel in Hotel Street was built 
in 1751, Bolton along with Manchester was 
part of the Cheshire circuit. 

In 1762, a revival so quickened and increased 
the Bolton Society, and the numbers grew to 
such an extent, that at the Conference of 1765 
Lancashire appears as the head of a circuit. 

In 1770, a still further increase of members 
was reported for this important county, viz :— 
Lancashire, North, 1406; South, 737; and 
Bolton then belonged to the Liverpool circuit. 

The Society in Bolton continued to prosper. 
Following the erection of Ridgway Gates 
Chapel, they strictly followed Mr. Wesley’s 
rules and gained greatly in his esteem and 
affection. Concerning them he said, ‘‘ The 
Society here are true, original Methodists. 
They are not conformed to the world, either 
in its maxims, its spirit, or its fashions, but are 
simple followers of the Lamb; consequently 
they increase both in grace and numbers.” 

At the Conference of 1784, Bolton became the 
head of a circuit and had two ministers 
appointed to it, viz :—Revs. Christopher 
Hopper and William Eells. 

The Rev. Christopher Hopper, during his 
itinerancy, was repeatedly appointed to the 
Bolton circuit, and no one can estimate how 
much Methodism in this town owes to his 
devoted service. When he became a super- 
numerary he chose it for his home. He then 
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built the house at the right-hand side of 
Ridgway Gates Chapel, and there resided until 
he died on March 5th, 1802, from whence he 
was buried in St. George’s Churchyard. 

In 1808, the Rev. George Marsden became the 
superintendent, and to him is attributed the 
making of the first ‘“ Local Preachers’ Plan.” 
It was dated May, 1810, and was written on a 
class paper. The succeeding plan was made 
by Mr. Marsden’s successor, the Rev. Samuel 
Taylor ; this was in manuscript, written on a 
piece of paper and ruled with red ink. The 
next plan was printed; the town chapels 
appeared and also the travelling preachers’ 
names. 

In the year 1844, the circuit still included 
all the districts which now comprise the present 
Wesley, Bridge Street, Park Street, and 
Farnworth circuits, and continued to do so 
until 1858, when it was divided into Bolton 
North—Bridge Street and Park Street circuits ; 
Bolton South—Wesley and Farnworth circuits. 

For this widely extended area there were 
four ministers, viz :—the Revs. Joseph Roberts 
superintendent, James E. Moulton, William 
Elton, and John Relph. 

In sunshine and storm, in fair weather and 
foul, Methodist preachers traversed many miles, 
carrying the Gospel to the outlying districts. 
From a dozen to twenty miles with a full day’s 
services and visits to any sick members in the 
vicinity of the meeting house, was often the 
Sunday’s journey, which invariably had to be 
done on foot. 

The highways very often were none too good, 
and when the weather was rough, or the roads 
well nigh impassable with snow-drift, travelling 
was often arduous. 


THE LoRD’s DAY PLAN OF THE METHODIST 
PREACHERS IN THE BOLTON CIRCUIT, 1818. 


‘* In meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves.’’—2 Tim. ti. 25. 


PLACES. June. August. /[/Sept.|/No.., PREACHERS. 
Time. |/21/28}| 5 2) 9)16/23)30)| 6/13 
—— — — —|—|—_ |_| ||| 1 | G. Highfield 
Bolton New Chapel//10$ 6 || 1) 2!| 1 6) 2) 1) 2) 1)| 2) 1)| 2| Jon. Turner 
” ” — 24 2) 1] 2 2| 5) 2) 1) 2)) 1) 2|) 3] J. Twist 
2} 1)| 2 2 2) 1] 2/| 1) 2); 4| J. Taylor 
» Old Chapel | 8 6 3 5| T. Taylor 
: 3/12)| 5 15; |13/11/10)| 6)12)) 6| J. Musgrave 
Halshaw Moor ..|| — 6 || 4| 6)| 2 14/16) 2/15/11]} 1|10|) 7| R. Dawson 
( 18 17 8| J. Crompton 
Little Lever 3 6 |/12 4 11/15) 5} 3/|10/14|/ 9) J. Bolton 
4 \ 1 Zz 10} D. Lyon 
Horwich --|| — 6 |/14/10)/16 5/18} 4/17] 2/13} 9/| 11) R. Bolton 
Edgworth .. .. 5 || 6/11/14 18/10) 5) 1) 9} 4)18)/|12| T. Brodbelt 
Turton Workhouse 13 | J. Wilkins 
and Bertinshaw 8 7 |/16)/-|| 8 11)-| 7|-|18)|/-|17||14 | J. Chapman 
Breightmet .. - 7} 9} 5/12 4/13/14/16/18)| 3) 2|/15 | J. Sumners 
Chew Moor.. ..|| — 2 |/-| 4//- — |17| — |10} — |/12} - || 16 | J. Wood 
Hawkshaw Lane ..|| — 44//18/-|| 7 8/—|16)-—| 6)|-—|15)|17| G. Ellidge 
Harwood Lee --|| — 7 {10)-]| 3 16)-| 9)-| 4||-| 5)|/18| T. Aspinall 
Astley Bridge - 6]}/ 8-}/11 12|}-| 6|-—|14)|-| 4 
on Green - 6) 7-138 9)-—/11)-| 8|)|-|16 Super- 
Collier’s Row - 6 }/-| 9- —| 7|/-|18)-|/17|- numeraries : 
Fleets .... - 6 |/18/- |/17 10|}-| 8)|-| 5j-| 7 J. Beswick 
Burnden ag - 7 |/165)-]) 9 7 —|12)-j17||-| 3 T. Brandwood 
Lever Mills .. - 6}/-| 3/- — /15|- |12}- || 7) - 
Belmont a - 2 |/-{13)/- —|14)-| 8)-|/16)- 
Markland Hill - 6]/-] 7J- -| 8-| 6/-]] 5)- 
Chequerbent - af 17} - ||15 18/- |18)-| 7j|-| 8 
Roper’s Barn .. || — 64)/|- |14]/- -| 9/-| 4/-|/15)- 
Cottages, Halliwell || — 64|/— |15)|- -—| 6)-| 3/-|/ 9- 
Wingates .. ..|/104 2 || 5)/-|/- -|-| 3)/-|-|/-| 6 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. LOVE-FEAST at BOLTON, 
At Bolton, on the last Lord’s day sane Pe 
in every month. The Local Preacher’s meeting, 
Halshaw Moor, July 5th. eight o’clock, Old Chapel Vestry, 
BAPTISMS Paieast ont 
: , Z N.B.—Ifa Preacher cannot attend 
First Lord’s day in every month, his place, he must get it supplied 
immediately after the Forenoon by one whose name is on the Plan, 
Service. Parents are requested unless he be confined by sickness 
to give notice to the Chapel-keeper or be on a journey. 
pares et eon or Dr Mrmr Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, to attend the next 
E Watchnight, July 6th. 
QUARTERLY SERMON A Missionary Prayer Meeting the 
To the Children of the Sunday first Thursday in every month. 
School, June 28th. N.B.—The July Collection to be 
Quarterly Meeting, Thursday, made in every place the 2nd 
June 25th. Sunday in July or on the 3rd. 


[Copy of Old Plan of Bolton Circuit, 1818, in possession 
of Mr. S. Scowcroft, Longsight, Harwood.] 
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From the old plan, which has been copied 
by the kind permission of Mr. Edwin Scowcroft, 
Harwood, it will be seen how wide a radius the 
circuit covered. 2 

To be a preacher in such a circuit called for 
great endurance and unquenchable zeal. 

Very often in the outlying districts there 
were no chapels dedicated to the service of 
God. After tramping miles, the preacher 
frequently broke the Bread of Life to a handful 
of faithful souls gathered in a cottage or work- 
shop. 

At Birtenshaw they gathered in the malt 
room of Mr. Peter Haslam, of Birtenshaw 
Farm, while at Harwood, fired with holy zeal, 
they met at Mr. and Mrs. John Scowcroft’s 
home, Middle-o’th’-Moor. These earnest and 
devoted souls were the maternal and paternal 
grandparents of Messrs. Edwin and Samuel 
Scowcroft, of Harwood. 

With so many scattered places under his 
pastoral charge, the itinerant minister was only 
able to get to many Societies once in a way. 
The visit of the “travelling preacher’”’ was 
an event eagerly anticipated and greatly 
appreciated. 

he week-night service was a means of 
grace highly prized and very well attended. 

The little cause in Balshaw Street continued 
to prosper. One week-night, the newly- 
appointed superintendent minister, the Rev. 
Joseph Roberts, conducted the service to a full 
house of earnest men and women, who drank 
in the Word of God. 

So impressed was he by their fervent zeal, 
that after the service had concluded he 
remarked to the men near him, “ Don’t you 
think you ought to have a chapel ? ” 
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A chapel! the ecstatic vision of a chapel 
all their own rose before their eyes and rendered 
them speechless. 

The voice of the minister repeating his 
question, brought them again to earth. 

“ Eh, Mesthur Roberts, if only wi cud ’ave a 
chapil,”’ said one, “ but wi an nowt t’ build a 
chapil on. Ah durn’t think wee’st be able 
t’ raise £5 amung us, but we’ll do eaur best, 
weren’t we, lads ?” 

“Ts there no one in the locality we can 
approach who would be able to assist us?” 
Mr. Roberts questioned. 

“Oh, aye, Mesthur; there’s a _ tooathri; 
there’s Mr. Kitts up th’ Brow, an’ Mr. Brown 
th’ manufacturer i’ Cinder Lane ; then there’s 
Mr. Joshua Crook as owns th’ mill i’ Blackburn 
Street, at White Bank, an’ Miss Rothwell wheer 
we goo at Wissenday.” 

“Yah, there’s thoose,’”’ chimed in another, 
“‘an’ there’s Mesthur Peter Ormrod, at 
Chamber Hall, an’ Thomas Young the miller 
opposite at the flour mill ; an’ whoa else is 
there, lads? Why there’s Owd Woof at top 
o’th’ street; but he’s that close-fisted ah 
durn’t know whether we should get much awt 
on ’im. Hey, Mesthur Roberts, if yo’ll nobbut 
help us wi’ big folk, we'll ferret um awt an 
ceawr on their dursteps till they gin us 
summat.” 

““ Well, friends,” said Mr. Roberts, “ you’ve 
quite a list already. Suppose we begin with 
the one nearest and give Mr. Woof an 
opportunity of helping us to-night.” 

And go, full of enthusiasm, and a great hope 
born of the preacher’s question, and fostered 
by his sympathy and desire to help, the little 
band of men made their way up the street. 
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Now “ Owd Woof” had a rather unenviable 
reputation in the village. When mothers sent 
their children errands, they used to say, “If 
Owd Woof’s in, ax what time it is, but if Owd 
Mary’s in, ax fer a pennoth o’ meal an’ a hap’oth 
0’ traycle.” The good folk at Gate Pike said, 
“‘Owd Mary were aw reet,” but they called 
her husband “‘owd split raisin,’ he were 
gradely skinny,’’ so they thought. 

Mr. Roberts and the company walked up 
the street, and lifted the latch of the village 
stores. Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, the bell rang 
and in they filed, standing ill at ease, yet 
expectant. 

“It’s a quare errand win come on,’’ whispered 
one to his neighbour. 

“‘Mesthur Roberts ull see us through,” 
quietly returned the other. 

“ Owd Woof” appeared in answer to the 
summoning bell, and looked in amazement at 
the men who filled his shop. 

Intently he listened while Mr. Roberts 
explained who he was, where he came from, 
and what his errand was. That was all. Not 
one bawbee would he give towards any new 
chapel. Mr. Roberts begged and pleaded ; 
but to no purpose, the shop-keeper remained 
obdurate. Thereupon the minister knelt on the 
sanded floor, the little band of men following 
his example. He then prayed for the man that 
his heart might be softened, and his soul saved. 

As he warmed in communion with God, his 
companions felt the holy fire and cries of “ Lord, 
a prayer,” “‘ God grant it,’’ filled the little 
s 


op. 

While Mr. Roberts was engaged in prayer, 
old Mary crept quietly in. Seated in her 
chair in the kitchen, she had heard all that had 
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passed, and as she looked at the praying man 
of God, and the men whose manner of life 
the love of Jesus Christ had completely changed, 
she sent her elbow into her husband’s side and 
whispered, “ Tha mun give him summat.” 


When Mr. Roberts left the shop he carried 
with him the first donation of five pounds 
towards a chapel for Gate Pike. 


To the Rev. Joseph Roberts the Methodists 
at Gate Pike will for ever owe a great debt of 
gratitude. 

He took on himself the financial responsibility 
of the building, and by his unquenchable zeal 
and boundless faith he carried the scheme 
through successfully. 

While occupied with the Balshaw Street 
cause, no other portion of his large circuit 
suffered neglect. He lived only to serve his 
Master and to extend His cause. From the 
day of his conversion as a youth of eighteen in 
1808, until 1874, when full of years and honour 
he answered the higher call, his chief object 
and delight was to win souls for the Saviour. 


One morning, as my grandfather, James 
Higginbottom, a consistent and devoted 
Christian, and his family sat at breakfast 
in their home at the higher end of Farnworth, 
a knock came to the door. On the door being 
opened, Mr. Roberts walked in with extended 
hand, exclaiming in a cheery voice, “‘ Good 
morning, Brother Higginbottom, I’ve come to 
see how you are getting on with religion, and 
how religion’s getting on with you.” 

He had walked from his home in Bolton, 
and was devoting the day to pastoral visitation 
in Farnworth. 
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During his itinerancy in the Bolton Circuit 
he was also instrumental in Breightmet 
Wesleyan Chapel being built. 

He had not the same difficulty at all the 
places where he called as he had at old Woof’s. 

There were a number of men in Bolton whom 
God had prospered, and who held their wealth 
as a sacred trust from Him. 

Mr. Roberts approached them on behalf of 
the Balshaw Street cause, and solicited their 
sympathy and assistance. Several became 
trustees and rendered financial assistance when- 
ever the need arose, as long as they lived. 

Land was taken in Moss Street next to the 
block of houses in which was the “ Split Crow.” 
On it was built a plain, square building capable 
of accommodating two hundred and fifty people, 
and costing two hundred pounds. 


It was a great day of thanksgiving for those 
earnest men who had so faithfully sown the 
seed of eternal life, when in the Autumn of 1845 
the little school-chapel was opened for divine 
worship, and at the close of the opening service 
the Doxology was sung with a depth of feeling 
seldom witnessed. 

The deed of the land was made on September 
28th, 1846, from the Exors. of James Winter- 
bottom and Exors. of John Young to the 
trustees of Moss Street, viz :—Samuel 
Pennington, Peter Rothwell, William Cannon, 
John Musgrave, Robert Knowles, George 
Temperley, Peter Crook, John Orton, Robert 
Moscrop, William Walker, Thomas Moscrop, 
William Walter Cannon, George Knowles, 
Thomas Crompton Jackson, Joseph Marsden, 
Charles Walker, Fergus Ferguson, Joseph 
Musgrave, James Marsden, Thomas Taylor, 
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the Rev. Joseph Roberts, superintendent 
minister. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes said of the Church 
of the Galileans, Moss Street was a church 
“reduced to its simplest expression.” 

Severe and barn-like it appeared to the out- 
sider, but to those good souls who had denied 
themselves that it might have an existence, 
every brick in its walls was dear, and every 
board in the floor precious. No Gothic church 
of the best period and style with its tracery, 
carving, and decoration could have equalled 
it in their eyes. © 

Sixty years after it was built, John Markland, 
old Sammy’s son, said, ‘‘ Eh, when t’ sun shone 
o’er owd Tunstall’s field an thro’ red curtains, 
it did look bonny. I’ve never seen a chapel as 
nice i’ all mi life, an ah’ve seen plenty, wi’ 
pillars inside and spires out, but there’s none 
as comes up to owd Moss Street.” 

They loved the House of the Lord, and the 
place where His honour dwelleth. 

The Rev. Joseph Roberts laboured for the 
Master with great success in the circuit until 
the end of August, 1847, when the Conference 
appointed him to Barnsley. 

He was a Methodist preacher such as would 
have rejoiced the heart of John Wesley. 
Eternity alone will show the far-reaching 
effects of his devoted ministry at Moss Street, 
and round the great white throne are many 
who will hail him with sacred joy as their 
spiritual father and guide. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 


dpe early worshippers at Moss Street 
were often in accord with the spirit of 
the Psalmist when he said, ‘‘ I was glad 
when they said unto me, let us go into the house 
of the Lord.” : : 

They found their greatest joy while serving 
God in the humble little sanctuary. To them 
it was holy ground. As time went on, many 
more learned the way to Heaven within those 
four plain walls; and still more hallowed 
associations grew round the house of prayer. 

The interior was as destitute of ornament as 
the exterior. On either side of the door were 
three pews, the remainder of the sitting 
accommodation being forms, and, by the way, 
some of the old forms were without backs. 

In the middle of the chapel stood a plain, 
round stove, the fumes from which were carried 
away by a pipe taken through the roof. At 
the head of the chapel was the pulpit. There 
was no organ, funds not allowing such an 
extravagance. 

On one side of the pulpit was the singers’ 
platform, where sat the choir and the band. 
What a band it was! with all the players 
putting heart and soul into the music. What 
they lacked in technique they made up in 
enthusiasm. 

There was a bass serpent, a bassoon, a big 
bass fiddle, four small fiddles, a violoncello, 
two clarionets, two flutes, two trombones, a 
cornopean and an ophicleide. 

When the key note was given the band 
struck up, and, it is said, the best choir in the 
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world began to sing. It was like being in 
Heaven. 

If Mr. Wesley could only have heard the 
singing at Moss Street, he would surely have 
said, as he did of the singing at Ridgway Gates, 
that sweeter singing there could not be this 
side the celestial gates. 

For many years John Nuttall, the son of the 
landlord of the “‘ Nag’s Head,”’ led the singing. 
He was a faithful and consistent Christian, a 
life teetotaler, and later in life, when he crossed 
the water to Australia, was the means of 
establishing a church in the town where he 
settled. 

His successor was John Taylor, who took 
great delight in the service of praise. In those 
days music lovers would walk miles to get a 
new tune. It had only to be noised abroad 
that ‘‘ so-an’-so had getten a new tune, an’ it’s 
a gradely good un, too,” for there to be a 
pilgrimage to the home of the new tune’s 
owner, and then there would be an exchange 
of copies. In that way many of the manu- 
script tunes came into the possession of John 
Taylor, who was a_ beautiful copier of 
manuscript, but unfortunately the names of 
the composers are lost. The tunes, however, 
remain, some of them having, as the good 
folks at Moss Street used to say, “‘a deal o’ 
wark in um.” 

At this time, not only the singers, but all the 
congregation expressed the fullness of their 
hearts in praise. When the preacher gave out 
the hymn, two lines at a time, as was the 
custom, all their voices and all their hearts 
blended in one common song of praise. 

At one of the evening services the itinerant 
minister gave out a hymn, and when the tune 
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was set, it was soon evident that it was not the 
right metre. To get the words in required 
much manipulation. Between the verses he 
suggested a change of tune, to which the good 
old chapel-keeper, James Whitehead, replied, 
“ Never mind, mister, we'll pucker um in.” 
Some sang loud, now and then a young 
singer got a little in advance, or one of the good 
old souls became so enchanted with the 
heavenly strains, so lost to time and place, that 
he prolonged the notes on his own responsibility, 
but how much more of the spirit of the old 
Psalmist was in the music of those imperfectly- 
trained voices than in the niceties of paid 
performers. 
It is only the music of the heart that soars 
beyond the skies up to the very throne of God. 
The good people were very easy and familiar 
with one another, and met very much as a 
family does for its devotions, not putting off 
their humanity in the least, but considering it 
a privilege to come together for prayer, praise 
and good counsel from kind and wise lips. 
The homeliness of the service will be demon- 
strated by the following incident. One Sunday 
an unpolished and original, but very genuine 
local preacher, William Ormston, was con- 
ducting the service. As he was reading his 
lesson, Sammy Markland, who was seated with 
the singers by the side of the pulpit, turned 
his head, and looking up at Mr. Ormston, said, 
“ Billy, th’art wrung, that’ll not piece.” ‘ Aye, 
Sammy, ah am wrung, but ah durn’t know haw 
it is,’ he replied. ‘‘ Why, tha’s turned o’er 
two leaaves, Billy,” rejoined Sammy. ‘So 
ah ’ave, so ah ’ave, but ah’ll start again, 


Sammy,” and he began to read his lesson over 
again. 
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Another Sunday he was again in the pulpit, 
and was just giving out his text, from the 
narrative in Genesis where Jacob wrestled with 
a man until the breaking of the day. ‘“ Genesis 
thirty-two, verse twenty-seven,” he announced, 
““ What is thy name?’” At that moment a 
boy coming in late took the text as a question 
to be answered by himself. ‘‘ My name’s 
Bobby Wray,” he called across the chapel as 
he took his seat among the boys. 

Moss Street was dependent on local preachers, 
who did their work nobly. Many of their names 
are fragrant with holy memories. One very 
acceptable brother was Thomas Lloyd, who 
afterwards went to Australia and entered the 
ministry. In course of time he became Presi- 
dent of the New South Wales Conference. 

Another brother who drew many to the Lord 
Jesus was Richard Wild, while Mr. Tomlinson 
and many others who are now serving God day 
and night in the temple not made with hands, 
rendered good service to the little cause. 

Ralph Orrell, who was one of the pioneers 
from Fletcher Street, did yeoman service for 
Moss Street. For years he was superintendent 
of the school and gave a splendid spiritual lead. 
Heart and soul he threw himself into all good 
work, to further the cause of Jesus Christ at 
Moss Street and to bring men and women who 
were strangers to the promise, to know Him 
whom to know is Life Eternal. 

Seventy years ago, boys were very much the 
same as they are to-day—disobedient, unruly, 
defiant ; and parents certainly believed more 
in the doctrine ‘‘ spare the rod and spoil the 

child ’’ than they do to-day. 

“One Sunday a boy had been very unruly and 
one of the teachers, thoroughly exasperated, 
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thrashed him to bring him to reason. John 
Thornley was the superintendent of the school 
at the time, and disliked any use of physical 
force, deeming it better to try the gentle art of 
persuasion. He called a teachers’ meeting and 
expressed his views on the subject, requesting 
that corporal punishment should not be resorted 


to. 

The following Sunday Mr. Thornley sat on 
one of the forms in front of the pulpit, and 
opposite him was a boy inclined to misbehave 
himself. The superintendent gravely shook 
his head at the boy without the slightest notice 
being taken. Another more emphatic shake, 
as he further transgressed, still no regard was 
paid to the warning. 

The boy had made up his mind to follow his 
own sweet will and enjoy himself. 

Annoyance crept over Mr. Thornley’s face, 
and looking sternly at the miscreant he shook 
his fist at him. Still the offender ignored the 
rebuke. 

This proved too much for even the super’s 
pacific temperament, and picking up his hymn 
book, he flung it with all his force at the 
disobedient, unruly scholar. 

In all probability the defiant boy became one 
of the sedate, staid men, who have been the 
pillars of the Church, at whom the young folks 
look, and wonder if they ever did anything 
wrong. 

Among the older people to-day, Joseph 
Boothby is remembered with veneration. 

The devotion of the early adherents to the 
place is touching. Would to God we had as 
great a desire to be in the courts of the Lord’s 
House, and as firm a determination to get there, 
be circumstances ever so adverse. 
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For many years Mr. Boothby lived in 
Commission Street. Early in life one of his 
arms was crippled, and later on he became a 
martyr to rheumatism. Sometimes his limbs 
were so twisted that he was unable to walk. 
But he did not stay at home, bemoaning his 
fate. ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
so he sat in his chair, and little by little worked 
himself along up Blackburn Street and Pike’s 
Lane to Moss Street, and there he taught the 
infants. This is part of one of their hymns, 
which helped to instil Bible history into their 
little minds : ‘ 

“Where is now the prophet Daniel ? 
Safe in the promised land ; 


He passed through the den of lions, 
Safe to the promised land. 


‘‘ Where are now the Hebrew children ? 
Safe in the promised land ; 

They went through the fiery furnace, 
Safe to the promised land.” 


Another hymn he taught them was “ The 
Gospel ship along is sailing,” and right lustily 
they sang it with the chorus “Glory, glory, 
hallelujah.” 

There was an incident in John Marsden’s 
life, one of many, that demonstrated his love 
for the cause, and his determination to be in 
his place on Sunday morning at all costs. 

His work had caused him to remove from 
Gate Pike to Boardman Fields, in the vicinity 
of Trinity Church. 

Sunday by Sunday he continued to attend 
Moss Street. Winter came and one Sabbath 
morning, as his wife looked through the window, 
she said, “ John, it’s deep i’ snow, an thi 
shoon’s none so good, ah’m feart they’ll not 
land thi to th’ skoo.” 
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He put them on, however, and set out for 
school, along with his little son Joseph. As 
he went along, little by little the sole left the 
upper, until by the time they reached Crook’s 
mill in Blackburn Street, the welt and sole had 
dissolved partnership, and he had to get through 
the remainder of the journey as well as he could. 
“Eh, Joe,” he said, “‘ mi shoon’s both bitin’ and 
suppin’,”’ as at each step the broken part opened. 

In the cellar of one of the cottages at the top 
of Moss Street lived Thomas Tunstall, an old 
sailor, and his wife. Into this cellar John 
Marsden went in his dilemma. When the old 
man saw his plight he cried, ‘‘ Eh, John lad, 
thee put mi clugs on while theau goos in th’ 
skoo, seeah, thi feet are witchert, just dreigh um, 
an’ ah’ll put tooathri stitches in thi shoon.” 

He was as good as his word; when Mr. 
Marsden was ready to go home, his boots were 
weather-tight once more. 

The illustrations sometimes used by the local 
preachers were very original and rather crude, 
yet to the point. 

One Sunday a good brother was speaking of 
people who attended the services, and who, if 
the poor local did not happen to be one of the 
best, turned up their noses, and_ irritably 
exclaimed, “‘ Poor time, not worth going for.” 

“Now, brethren,” he said, “those folk 
’aven’t hen sense. Isn’t there the singing of 
eaur glorious hymns, an’ reading o’ th’ owd Book. 
“Annot yo’ seen fowls pickin’ bits 0’ corn eaut 
o’ th’ chaff. Well, surelee there are little bits 
o’ good in th’ poorest sermon, but some folk 
’aven’t sense to scrat for them.” 

Among the earlier Methodists there was an 
utter absence of restraint. When the spirit 
moved within them and warmed their hearts, 
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they were not afraid or ashamed to shout, 
“Praise the Lord, Glory, Hallelujah.” 

The good folks ‘at Moss Street were some- 
times somewhat profuse in their ecstatic 
expressions. 

One Sunday a preacher came, and before 
the service he called one good brother aside 
and said, ‘‘ Now, John, you are in the habit of 
expressing your feelings in the service; if 
you will refrain to-day, I will give you a new 
pair of trousers.” 

John looked at the preacher, and then down 
at his shabby breeches, and said, “ Well, 
mesthur, ah do need a pair of new breeches, 
so ah’ll try an’ be quiet.” 

There was a twinkle in the preacher’s eye as 
he left him. All went well until Mr. K—— 
began his sermon. What a soul-stirring appeal 
it was. From different parts of the chapel 
rose ‘‘Glory, Hallelujah, Praise the Lord,” 
while in his seat John wriggled and writhed, 
and stuffed his red handkerchief in his mouth 
in his efforts to contain himself. 

He was full to running over, and run over 
he did. Not for a suit of clothes, with hat, 
boots and stockings thrown in, could he have 
refrained from expressing his rapture as he 
shouted, “Praise the Lord, Hallelujah, breeches 
or no breeches.” 

The place of worship was plain in the extreme. 
The worshippers were simple, unlettered, 
uncultured handloom weavers, but within their 
hearts the sacred fire burned with inextinguish- 
able blaze, and trembling to its source returned, 
in humble prayer and fervent praise. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THREE RED-LETTER DAYS. 


N the early days of Methodism at Gate 
Pike, and indeed for many years after, 
the three days that stood out with great 

distinctness on the calendar were: the 
“Sermons,” the first Sunday in May; Whit- 
Friday ; and the Monday following the first 
Sunday in September, ‘“‘ Deane Wakes Tea 
Party.” For a full week before the “‘Sarmons” 
the weather was anxiously watched ; old folk 
wise in weather lore were questioned, barometers 
were constantly tapped, and where the atmos- 
pheric indicator was the old-fashioned aged 
couple, there the comment would be, ‘th’ owd 
mon’s bin eawt aw wik, it ’ull be fine fer us on 
Sunday. It’s allus fine fer eawr Sarmons.” 

For so many years the first Sunday in May 
was such a beautiful day that it became 
proverbial. 

“ Walking ” has always been a leading feature 
of the Sermons, when hymns are sung at 
intervals in the neighbourhood, and invitations 
given to the people around to attend the 
services. 

On the sweet morning air of many Sermons 
mornings has risen the strains of “ Tranquillity” 
to Dr. Watts’ beautiful hymn, 


“Sweet is the work, my God, my King.” 


Little children, young men and maidens, 
harassed mothers and toil-worn fathers all 
sang, as only Moss Street could sing; with 
joy beaming on their faces, their hearts glowing 
with exultation in the service of praise. Every- 
body was happy on that day. At one 
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anniversary, while Job Entwistle was super- 
intendent, when the collection was taken in the 
morning, and it realised eighteen shillings, his 
pleasure knew no bounds. He strutted about 
the little yard in his Sermons outfit, a frock 
coat past its prime, and a pair of new cord 
trousers, as proud as a peacock, endeavouring 
to make the grand total into one pound. 

A few years later, at the close of the evening 
service, when the preacher announced to the 
rapturous but perspiring congregation, that 
the collections for the day amounted to £13, 
being an increase of £2 on the preceding year, 
their thankfulness knew no bounds. One good 
brother shouted “ Praise the Lord, let’s sing 
th’ Doxology twice o’er,” which they did. 

It ought to be mentioned here that the major 
part of the anniversary collections was derived 
from donations. Moss Street had a number of 
good friends who always remembered the 
Sermons. 

Miss Rothwell, of Sunninghill Hall, sent a 
yearly donation of £5 as long as she lived. 

And now we come to the second Red-letter 
day, Whit-Friday. 

Whitsuntide was the great holiday festival 
of the year. For a number of years in the 
forties of the 19th century the Grand Junction 
Railway Company ran an excursion to London 
for Whit-week. A covered carriage was provided 
for the journey, and the advertisement ran, 
“‘ Who would not see London for £1 ? ” meaning 
the fare. 

On Whit-Saturday there were trips to South- 
port and Dunham Park by packet. Boatloads 
of happy holiday makers sang merrily, ‘‘ Glide 
along, my bonny, bonny boat,” as they glided 
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along the canals, and all too soon the enchanting 
journeys were over. 

Whit-Friday was the day of the year when 
all the Sunday Schools walked in procession. 

Whit-week is still observed in Manchester, © 
and the custom survived in the adjacent town- 
ship of Farnworth until 1907, when the 
alteration in the holidays deprived them of 
Whit-Friday. Previously all the denominations 
walked in a continuous procession through the 
main thoroughfares of the town. 

In the middle of the 19th century the 
“walking ’’ on Whit-Friday and the treat that 
followed were eagerly anticipated by the 
Sunday School scholars. On the morning of 
the eventful day, John Marsden and Sammy 
Markland were early astir, conveying to the 
“Britannia Inn” the coffee, sugar, mustard 
and milk required for making the beverage 
drunk on the field. This was brewed in one of 
the large vats in the brew-house, one or other 
of them stirring occasionally with a long pole. 
When ready it was poured into barrels and 
taken to the Hall grounds on a lorry kindly lent 
by the owner of the “ Britannia.’ Directly 
noon had turned, Moss Street presented a 
very animated appearance as the scholars 
assembled. Then, led by the superintendent, 
officers and teachers, in front of whom floated 
the school banner carried by one man, the 
procession wended its way down Pike’s Lane 
and Blackburn Street to the corner of the 
“ Britannia,” where they turned and went up 
Derby Street until Fletcher Street was reached. 
There they joined the main body with whom 
were the scholars from Slaterfield and Willows. 

The procession then being complete, the 
final stage of the walking began. 
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Leading up was Mr. John Smith, of Mortfield, 
with the officials of Fletcher Street, and follow- 
ing was a happy throng of young people. The 
younger ones having tied their handkerchiefs 
through the handles of their gill mugs, swung 
them as they went along, while numerous 
bannerettes floated in the breeze. 

Up the Moor they merrily went, a joyous 
but decorous company. Soon the top of Cannon 
Street was reached and passed. Little dreamed 
those children that two hundred years pre- 
viously, a great army of horse and foot soldiers 
had bivouaced on the wide stretch of moorland, 
outside the defences of the town. 

At the top of Cannon Street Prince Rupert 
had set his cannon and there, after fierce 
fighting, had broken through the six-feet wide 
mud wall, when at his third attempt he took 
the coveted seat and centre of Puritanism on 
May 28th, 1644. 

A short distance now brought them to the 
gates of Sunninghill Hall, the residence of Peter 
Rothwell, Esq. 

Passing through the gates, they were first 
led past the front of the hall, at one of the 
windows of which sat Miss Rothwell, with her 
nieces, the Misses Howard. As the procession 
filed by, the children each curtsied to the ladies 
as they passed the window. Then the scholars 
assembled on the lawn in front of the house 
and sang “‘ Praise ye the Lord,” and ‘“ Come 
ye that love the Lord.” The leader was 
Mr. John Smith, who took his stand on the 
steps of the Hall, and kept the singing in time 
by using his umbrella for a baton. __ 

Meanwhile the lorries with provisions had 
been drawn up on various parts of the lawn ; 
and each school gathered round its own lorry 
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and received coffee and buns, which were 
thoroughly enjoyed. The art of making any 
to equal them has been lost. Afterwards the 
young people had a delightful time playing 
games, and all too soon the happy day drew 
to a close. 

A short account taken from the Bolton 
Chronicle and South Lancashire Advertizer, for 
June 6th, 1846, runs as follows :— 

“‘The scholars of the Fletcher Street Wes- 
leyan Sunday School, and those of the three 
branches, viz :—Moss Street, Slaterfield and 
Willows, were yesterday assembled at Fletcher 
Street and conducted to Sunninghill, where by 
the hospitality of Peter Rothwell, Esq., they 
were, as in former years, treated to buns and 
coffee. By the kindness of R. Crompton, Esq., 
they were allowed to walk through his garden. 
The number of children was nearly one 
thousand, and the teachers and friends about 
two hundred. After singing some hymns and 
enjoying themselves on the beautiful lawn, the 
children returned. They were neatly dressed 
and exceedingly well behaved, and when it was 
remembered that some of them were from 
neighbourhoods which had been, till lately, 
neglected, the sight was truly gratifying.” 

This was the first year the scholars walked 
from Moss Street ; previously they had gone 
from the mission in Balshaw Street. The 
comment on their appearance and conduct 
amply proves the uplifting power of the Gospel, 
and the paragraph depicts the healthy sim- 
plicity in which the sunny hours were spent. 

The third Red-letter day was ‘“ Deane 
Wakes Party.” 

On the first Sunday in September and Mon- 
day following, Deane Wakes was held. 
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In the last decade of the 16th century the 
state of the spiritual life in England was at a 
very low ebb. The Catholics and Puritans 
were very much at variance. A very lax state 
of affairs existed in the Church, and the Puritans 
were indignant at the latitude allowed on the 
Lord’s day. Many of the churches were empty 
and sports of all kinds were indulged in, rush- 
bearing, cock-fights, wakes and bear-baits were 
practised, and often attended by Justices of 
the Peace and clergymen. In this way the 
popular Wakes originated. 

Early in the afternoon of Wakes Sunday, 
stalls sprang up with amazing rapidity all along 
the lane from Cannon Street to Deane Church. 
Barrel organs, Aunt Sally stalls of every des- 
cription, rifle ranges, ice-cream carts, oyster 
sellers, men with travelling ovens roasting 
potatoes and cooking peas, dark-eyed Italian 
girls with gaily-coloured clothes, and handker- 
chiefs tied on their heads, telling fortunes with 
their birds ; a drove of donkeys for the races, 
and in the public-houses an abundance of beer. 

In the evening the unholy traffic began. In 
very deed it was an old-style fair, with all the 
paraphernalia belonging thereto. 

The lads shied cocoanuts (won at the Aunt 
Sally stalls) at one another, while the girls 
smirked about, conscious of an attractive bow of 
ribbon under a dimpled chin or a bewitching 
little ringlet nestling against a blush-rose cheek. 

The quiet little village had become a babel. 
The strident cries of the fair men, the shrieks 
of excited laughter from young people, the 
diversity of tunes being ground out of the 
barrel organs, the bawls of drunken men, who 
had imbibed too freely at the “ Split Crow” 
and “ Farmer’s Arms,” reeling home amid the 
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lare of paraffin lamps, the braying of the 
conde al made an indescribable discord. 

To the older people at Moss Street it was 
Vanity Fair, and as they saw the excess and the 
profanity that polluted the sweet, pure 
atmosphere, their souls were sore troubled. 

Early on Monday morning the fair was 
again in full swing. ‘‘ Owd Woof” put a pole 
out of his bedroom window, on the end of 
which was a gentleman’s silk hat, to be raced 
for. At the “ Cross Guns” a similar pole was 
put out on which hung a copper kettle and 
various articles of dress ; all to be rewards for 
the winners. 

There were foot, sack, and donkey races from 
““Owd Woof’s”’ to Deane Church, and from the 
foot of the Brow to the ‘‘ Cross Guns.” 

While the men were racing, the women and 
girls were dancing in a room over ‘ Owd 
Woof’s”’ shop for ribbons and laces. 

One Wakes Monday, John Thornley walked 
into the room and found a number of Moss 
Street scholars waltzing round and singing 
profane songs. The girls were very much 
surprised. Mr. Thornley was deeply grieved to 
find his scholars in such worldly company. 
There and then he resolved to do something to 
counteract the evil influences of the fair. The 
upshot was that a tea party was held in Moss 
Street on Wakes Monday, as a counter 
attraction. 

So well did the good man succeed, that 
though the fair returned for a number of years, 
it eventually ceased to be held. 

What preparations were made for the party ! 

. Sammy was busy all the morning 
wheeling water from the “ Spout Hole” to the 
school, in a farmer’s dandy which he borrowed 
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for the occasion. John Marsden set the tables 
up and put the forms in order, and in innumer- 
able ways helped on the great day. A number 
of young men decorated the room with flowers 
and evergreens from Sunninghill Hall, while 
the women brought the crockery and arranged 
the tables. Many only drank real tea on that 
ea the everyday beverage being made from 
erbs. 


“ Well, isn’t it just grand ?” ejaculated one 
good soul as she entered the schoolroom. “ Ah 
’ad no consumption as they’d mak’ it so pratty; 
why it looks like a palace.” 


The bright, happy looks on the faces of the 
assembled company, as they stood round the 
tables laden with good things, to sing grace to 
the tune ‘‘ Duke Street,”’ amply repaid those 
who had laboured hard all morning to make the 
party a success. 

“‘ Hy, isn’t this a good cup o’ tay?” said a 
rosy, comfortable looking mother who was 
thoroughly enjoying herself. “It is that, 
Sarah, th’ best cup ah’ve ’ad fer twelve months ; 
theer’s orange pippins (orange pekoe) in, ah 
seed um when John were measerin’ tay fert’ 
brew ; an’ carn’t yo taste caper, it’s grand,” 
and she sipped her tea with the air of a 
connoisseur. 

What a treat it was to the children to have 
tea, instead of. the brew of mint which was 
their usual beverage, and their eyes grew round 
with delight, and glistening, at the piles of 
currant cake. Very eagerly was the feast day 
anticipated, and many a piece of that coveted 
cake was stowed away under little jackets, to 
be partaken of when the party was only a 
pleasant memory. 
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The evening was spent as if all were one 
happy, united family, and in a joyous, blithe- 
some way the day passed, and instead of 
regrets and aching heads, the good folks could 
look back with pleasure on Wakes Monday. 


) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GREAT REVIVAL. 


[= year 1861 stands out on the pages of 
history as the climax of the strife 
between the Northern and Southern 
States of America, on the question of the slave 
traffic. In that year the great Civil War began. 
For the freedom of the slaves many brave, 
noble men laid down their lives. One old Gate 
Piker, who was with the Northern Army, was 
Simeon Entwistle, who used to weave in one 
of the cellars in Gate Street. Crossing the 
Atlantic to seek his fortune some time pre- 
viously, he joined the ranks of the Federals, 
but his regiment was only called into action 
towards the close of the struggle. 

As a result of the war, the cotton industry 
in Lancashire became very depressed, owing 
to the stoppage of supplies of raw material 
from America. Running the blockade with a 
cargo of cotton, on a sailing vessel, was a risky, 
but if successful, very lucrative adventure. 

Spiritual life at this time was in a healthy 
condition. The great Wesleyan chapel 
building movement was on foot, and the second 
Fletcher Street, Park Street, and Wesley 
(Farnworth) chapels were all in process of 
being erected. 

The first marriage to be solemnised in the 
new Fletcher Street chapel was that of two 
Moss Street teachers, who were highly 
esteemed by all who knew them, namely, 
William Haythornthwaite and Ellen Brierley. 

The officiating minister was the Rev. 
Anthony Ward, and the trustees duly 
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presented them with a Bible and hymn book, 
in which were inscribed their names and the 
date of their marriage, December 24th, 1861. 


At Moss Street, after the early successes, 
there had followed a period of stagnation. 
In the spiritual world it is very much the same 
as in the material and physical. There are 
times when depression and slackness_ steal 
over the souls of men, and but for the Calebs 
and Joshuas, many would give up hope of 
entering the Promised Land. To the people 
of Moss Street, John Marsden and Sammy 
Markland were their Joshua and Caleb. But 
for their faithfulness the old place would have 
become a weaving shed ; but that was not to 
be. The prayers of the good men who first 
brought the Gospel to Gate Pike, and their 
prayers, were to be answered. To them was 
given the joy of seeing many, long-prayed 
for, cry, 

“ Nay, but I yield, I yield, 
I can hold out no more.” 


On October 18th, 1861, a glorious revival 
of pure and undefiled religion broke out. The 
preacher was Mr. James Wardle Greenhalgh, 
whose father, Mr. Edward Greenhalgh, was 
made governor of the workhouse in 1851, and 
was for thirty-five years a highly respected 
official, who worshipped regularly with his family 
at Fletcher Street. During the service the Holy 
Ghost moved so mightily among the people, 
and the congregation became so endued with 
power from on high, that when the invitation 
was given many came out to the penitent form. 

The prayer meeting was extended far beyond 


the ordinary time, and still the people remained 
praying and singing. 
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When at last the service closed, with great 
thankfulness in their hearts, and tears of holy 
joy in their eyes, the two devoted servants 
of God looked at each other, and said, “ We 
have seen great things to-night, whereof we 
are glad.” ‘“ Praise the Lord, we an, an’ 
wee’st see greater yet ; let’s kneel us deawn.”’ 

On the following night the chapel was filled 
with people, and for eleven months there were 
meetings every night without intermission. 
The preachers at these nightly services were 
various, some coming great distances to take 
part in them. 

Of one, a Mr. Tomlinson, it was said that he 
drove people to seek for pardon by preaching 
hell-fire. He was very realistic in his style, and 
would lean over the pulpit with arms out- 
stretched, and as the people of those days used 
to say, “‘ shake them over the bottomless pit ”’ 
where blazed the unquenchable fire. 

In solemn tones, with awe-inspiring emphasis, 
that made the young folk tremble in their seats, 
and carried fear to their hearts, he would give 
out the hymn : 

“ Terrible thought ! shall I alone, 
Who may be saved—shall I— 
Of all alas ! whom I have known, 
Through sin for ever die?” 

A preacher of a very different calibre was 
Richard Wild. He was a gentle soul, and won 
many to the Saviour by preaching the bound- 
less love of God for sinful man. In earnest, 
pleading tones he would say, ‘‘ Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” ‘‘ He was wounded for your 
transgressions, He was bruised for your 
iniquities, the chastisement of your peace was 
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upon Him, and by His stripes ye are healed.” 
In such a winsome way he told the story of the 
great Redemption that young men and maidens, 
little children, and others advanced in years, 
sought and found an entrance into the Kingdom. 

Many of the young men for whom John 
Marsden and Sammy Markland had often 
prayed and with whom they had often pleaded, 
were brought to a knowledge of their need of 
a changed heart and found their way to the 
penitent form. 

The first of the young men to yield to the 
eall of Christ was George Coop. One week- 
night the word went home so forcibly that he 
sued for pardon, and like Christian, he felt the 
burden of his sins roll away. Such abundant 
joy filled his heart that at once he was con- 
sumed with a desire to bring others to know 
his Saviour. As Andrew first sought to bring 
his brother Peter to Christ, the first thought 
of the young convert was of his bosom 
companion, James Broughton. Leaping up from 
his knees he lightly ran over the tops of the 
forms, crying, ““Wheer’sJim Broughton ? Wheer’s 
Jim Broughton?” until he found him. Then 
kneeling beside him he prayed with all his soul 
for his friend’s conversion. 

The revival made its influence felt all over 
the neighbourhood, even little children were 
conscious of the divine power. 

The late Mrs. Henry T. Peters used to tell 
how she, as a girl of nine, along with a number 
of other children, had a prayer meeting in the 
cellar of the cottage at the top of Moss Street 
one Sunday, before the evening service. 

Her mother, Mrs. Broughton, was a good, 
hard-working, God-fearing woman, who regu- 
larly attended Deane Church ; but the child 
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felt that she needed to take a definite stand on 
the Lord’s side, and so among her young 
companions she prayed for the mother she 
loved so dearly. 

The prayers of children and their early 
efforts are often held at a discount, but the 
child lives very near to God. The spiritual 
experiences of early life are very real, the pure 
in heart see God, and the knowledge in a 
child’s heart of the saving power of Christ is 
ust as definite as the conversion of an adult. 

ith Mrs. Peters and many others, who in 
early life surrendered themselves to God, and 
who through all the years have never left the 
Kingdom, their spiritual experience has been a 
continuance of growing in grace and in the 
knowledge and love of God. 

The truth of the old lines has been verified 
countless times : 


“Twill gave you from a thousand snares 
To mind religion young.” 


The young people went from their prayer 
meeting into the service, little Margaret 
Broughton going to sit at her mother’s side. 
The Spirit of the Lord was manifested in a very 
special manner. It was as though the windows 
of Heaven had been opened. From different 
parts of the room rose cries for pardon. George 
Coop knelt at his friend’s side, endeavouring 
to point out the way. When at last light 
dawned on James Broughton’s soul, he jumped 
up, crying, ‘‘ Wheer’s my mother?” Running 
to her, he threw his arms around her and began 
to pray for her conversion. Little Margaret 
was praying out of a full heart, and in faith 
believing, “ Lord, save my mother to-night,” 
and her petitions were answered. Three very 
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happy people went into the little yellow-washed 
cottage across the lane that night, and to their 
exceeding joy their brother William was also 
converted during the revival. 

The saving grace was vouchsafed both to 
young and old alike. In Balshaw Street there 
lived William Balshaw and his wife Ellen, the 
parents of three bonny little girls. They 
attended the services, and felt their need of the 
Saviour. In their cottage home they talked 
to each other of their spiritual condition and 
often sang the little hymn, which was frequently 
heard during the revival : 

“Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 
’*Tis religion must suppl 
Solid comfort when we die. 

Let us walk in the light, 
In the light of God.” 


Although they sought, for a time light did 
not dawn in their souls, they were groping in 
the dark, but the Spirit of God was working, 
and seeking sinners are sure to find the One 
who came to seek and to save those who are 


st. 

One night they went to the service and, to 
their abounding joy, both found peace and 
realised that their sins were forgiven. 

Their fellowship in Jesus below was but of 
brief duration. Shortly after their conversion, 
within a short period, sickness overtook them 
both and ere they had reached their prime, 
they passed into the higher life, where now they 
praise the Lamb day and night in the temple 
not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens. 

_The second day of the year in Wesleyan 
circles was devoted to the Sunday School Union 
Tea Party. On Thursday, January 2nd, 1862, 
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Tis Religion that can gue. Sasa aa. 


the united schools of the Bolton North Circuit 
held their annual party in the Temperance 
Hall. In the Bolton Chronicle for January 4th 
appears a full account, of which the following 
is an extract :—‘‘ The annual tea meeting of 
the Wesleyan Sunday School Union, Bolton 
North Circuit, was held at the Temperance 
Hall. The tables were twice filled, and after 
tea the hall was crowded in every part. 

“The Rev. T. S. Monkhouse, superintendent 
minister, presided over the meeting with great 
ability. Mr. E. Bradbury gave an elaborate 
and eloquent report. Referring to Moss Street 
he said, ‘ The spirit of God has been graciously 
working upon the hearts and consciences of 
the people and a considerable ingathering of 
souls to the flock of Christ has been the result.’ 
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“ Several of the schools were represented by 
different speakers: Chew Moor, Mr. James 
Horrocks ; Fletcher Street, Mr. John Smith ; 
Bridge Street, Mr. Thomas Ward ; Moss Street, 
Mr. Richard Wild; Daubhill, Mr. Robert 
Taylor. Each of the representatives gave an 
address which was highly appreciated.” 


The revival at Moss Street continued 
without any break. So earnest were they that 
a prayer meeting was held at five o’clock in the 
morning. It was the custom to fasten the door 
on the stroke of five so that no interruption 
from outside should disturb their communion 
with God. One morning a good brother arrived 
just as the door was barred. Not being able 
to join with his brethren in the room, in suppli- 
cation at the throne of grace, he knelt down 
outside the door, and listened as the voices of 
those within rose as they made their petitions. 
As the holy fire descended, he felt the glow 
warming his soul and he shouted, ‘“ Glory, 
glory, praise the Lord,” as the prayers ascended 
on high. So heartily did he join in that the 
closed door became no barrier, in spirit he was 
within, in the Holy of Holies. After onc of the 
prayers, in which he had heartily joined, the 
leader, unfastening the door, cried, “‘ Come in, 
lad, we corn’t keep thi eautside ony lunger.”’ 


Joseph Marsden at that time was a boy of 
eleven, and the ecstatic ejaculations puzzled 
him greatly. To his father he-said one day, 
“Father, why do they shout ‘ Glory, hallelujah,’ 
and ‘Praise the Lord’ in the meetings?” 
John looked at his son and said, “ Eh, Joe, 
thou’ll learn,” and the time came when he 
fully understood the fervour that prompted 
the expressions. 
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There were others beside the boy who could 
see no reason for what they described as noise 
and commotion. John Walch, one of the young 
men, one day remarked, ‘‘ Why can’t folks get 
converted quietly ?_ Bless my life, the shouting 
and singing can be heard at the ‘ Cross Guns’ 
and Washington Street. I don’t think it needs 
all that row.” 

Thus he thought and spoke until, his spiritual 
sense quickened, he became conscious of his 
soul’s need. At one of the services, conviction 
seized him, and in deep contrition he cried, 
“* God be merciful to me, a sinner.”” In humble- 
ness and penitence he sought the Lord. He 
was kneeling at the end of a form, and when at 
last he felt his load of sin removed, as the light 
diffused its beams into his soul, in an ecstasy 
of joy he lifted high the form and brought it 
down with a resounding bang, shouting “‘ Glory, 
glory.” Time after time he repeated the thud, 
ice time ejaculating out of the fulness of his 


eart. 

Then as Philip sought out Nathaniel to bring 
him to Jesus, John Walch desired that his 
friend Oliver Stott should share a similar 
blessing ; and so with fervour and insistence 
he prayed, ‘‘ Lord, save Oliver.” His prayers 
were answered. Oliver Stott became deeply 
rooted and grounded, and was Christ’s faithful 
disciple to his life’s end. 

An echo of that far-off revival was heard at 
Christmas, 1921, when a letter together with 
five dollars was received from Thomas Darwin, 
now in Canada. He went out fifty years ago, 
and in his letter he made inquiry after John 
Marsden, Oliver Stott, John Walch, and 
William Eastham; and tells how he was 
converted during the revival of 1861. 
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It is impossible to estimate the far-reaching 
effects of that glorious time of refreshing. 
Great changes were wrought in many lives. 
As the weavers sat at work plying the shuttle, 
and as the women went about the home, 
fulfilling their humble duties, the tenor of their 
thought was changed and instead of singing 
the empty, profane songs of the public-house, 
they sang the songs of Zion. The Lord had 
put a new song in their mouths whereof they 
were glad. Out of many cellars and kitchens 
rose the strains of : 


“Praise God for what He’s done for me, 
Once I was blind but now I see ; 
I on the brink of ruin fell, 
Glory to God I’m out of Hell ; 
And above the rest this note shall swell, 
My Jesus has done all things well.” 


The revival was the means of Methodism 
becoming firmly established at Gate Pike. 
Great numbers were added to the Church. 
At one time one hundred and thirty members 
met in one Society class. The class meeting was 
a source of great blessing and comfort. The 
Conference had then no anxious hours con- 
sidering the Church membership question. 
The old Methodists considered it a privilege to 
meet together and tell of God’s goodness to 
them. At Old Moss Street the class meeting 
was the best meal of the week. The members 
did not reel off a fine-sounding speech when 
asked for their experience, but told their real 
feelings, their hopes and fears, their joys and 
sorrows, their difficulties and trials, their 
struggles with the Devil and their victories ; 
for to them Satan was a very real person, and 
they had no doubts as to the reality of Hell. 
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reaund on him, an’ ah says, ‘ Thee goo back 
wheer tha’s come fro’. Th’ day after, ah went 
to th’ love-feast at Bridge Street, an’ ah towd 
mi sin, ah confessed it afore all th’ congregation, 
an’ during th’ wik after, God put it in sumdy’s 
heart to send mi five shillings and two pair 0’ 
new stockings ; so ah know mi Heavenly Father 
has forgiven me, an who art theau?’” | 

In such a simple, unpolished way did the 
men and women tell of their temptations and 
victories, and of God’s dealings with them. 
Many times tears trickled down their cheeks, 
as they told of being drawn, as it were, through 
the eye of a needle, for the times were very 
hard in which they lived; but the light came 
into their eyes, and a note of assurance into their 
voices as they said, ‘‘ We’ll praise Him for all 
that is past, and trust Him for all that’s to come.” 

That was the secret of their happy lives. 
They trusted God at all times and in all cireum- 
stances, and held blessed communion with Him 
while sitting on the shed board, and performing 
the duties of the home, as well as in His House. 

When some of those old saints prayed, the 
very gates of Heaven were opened. Joseph 
Boothby would begin so quietly as to be hardly 
heard, then as he warmed his voice rose higher 
and higher, until at last in a very ecstasy of 
supplication, his voice seemed verily to reach 
the throne of God, as we are confident his 
petitions did. 

Old Sammy’s prayers had always the sim- 
plicity of perfect faith and love, and divine 
unction always attended them. 

It was impossible for such men to live and not 
carry a purifying influence wherever they went, 
and Gate Pike is a striking illustration of what 
the leaven of the Gospel can do. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OLD SAMMY IS CALLED HOME. 


Peay the shortage of cotton among 
the workers of Lancashire, during the 

American Civil War, made their liveli- 
hood very precarious and meagre, and in many 
instances they were hard put to it to eke out 
a bare existence, the spiritual life in the town 
and district flourished and grew. 

The Sunday School at Moss Street was well 
attended. In the early days the morning 
exercises began at eight-thirty, and frequently a 
crowd of children with bright, clean faces, well- 
washed pinafores or suits, and shining clogs, were 
waiting as early as eight o’clock for the doors 
to open. Later on, nine o’clock was the time of 
morning school, and it was no uncommon 
occurrence to see scholars, afraid of being on 
the last minute, running so as to be in their 
places before the bell rang for morning prayers. 

Invariably after the opening hymn and 
prayer, ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts 
inspire,” was sung; followed by “ Father of 
mercies, in Thy word.” 

A spirit of devotion and deep reverence 
characterised the worshippers, and for them 
Sunday was the brightest day of the week. 

One of the workers, whose name is still 
fragrant with hallowed memories, was Sarah 
Howarth. A dressmaker by trade, for a number 
of years she taught the young women’s class, 
and several times when the preacher failed to 
fulfil his appointment she occupied the pulpit 
with signal success. Her knowledge of the 
Scriptures was remarkable, and her ability as 

15 
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a teacher in unfolding the treasures of Sacred 
Writ was shown in a marked degree. 

Another teacher was William Haythorn- 
thwaite, or as he was always called, William 
Hawthorne. He was a man of a very original 
type, with almost mesmeric influence. Tall 
and slender, with flashing eyes, his mobile face 
expressed all his thoughts as he gave utterance 
to them, while he emphasised his words with 
the motion of his hands. He _ laboured 
strenuously for the salvation of the young 
people and made a great impression on their 
minds. 

Another altogether different style of teacher 
was Joseph Hampson, who took great delight 
in reading the Holy Writ. Few men were 
better acquainted with the Old Testament than 
he. Joseph, David, Daniel, the three Hebrew 
children, were all very dear friends of his. 
He walked and talked with them, and most 
eloquently would he relate their histories. In 
his early life he was employed as an iron- 
worker, but in his later years he had a flour 
shop on Deane Road (originally Blackburn 
Street). On the counter he would have a large- 
type Bible and in his spare time perused the 
Scriptures. 

One very wet day a commercial traveller 
called on him, and as the rain streamed off his 
mackintosh he remarked, ‘‘ Shocking weather, 

r. Hampson.” In calm reproof the venerable 
old man looked at him and said, ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
call the weather, God knows better than we do 
what is best for us,” and thereupon he continued 
to read the chapter aloud he was engrossed in, 
for the benefit of the commercial. 

_ A quiet and unassuming man who taught 
in old Moss Street was William Broughton. 
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During the great revival he sought and found 
forgiveness and throughout his long life he was 
a consistent Christian. In his early years he 
was put to learn handloom weaving, which 
calling he followed until his eightieth year, 
and to within two or three years of his death 
in 1921. He was one of the very last of the 
handloom weavers. So good were his eyes, 
which he douched in cold water every morning, 
that he wove without glasses up to the end. 

Other teachers who rendered good service, 
and who are remembered with love and vener- 
ation, were Jacob Hurst, James Hulme, William 
Eastham, Richard Beech, Joseph Bailey, 
Thomas Partington, John Holt, John Seddon, 
Joseph Brierley, Jeremiah Brierley, Isaac Daw- 
son, John Markland, William Appleyard, Peter 
Walch, Miss Hardman, Ellen Brierley, Mary 
Brierley, Mary Jane Crompton, Isaac Southern. 

One of the features of Moss Street days were 
the cottage meetings after service. In the 
adjacent streets there were many who had 
neither clothes nor shoes for the Sabbath day, 
and were shy at appearing in Sunday School, 
but still had a desire for better things. 

Frequently, after the evening service, a 
number of friends would gather in one of the 
cottages and there held a short service. 

During the Summer months, forms would 
be carried out of the school and placed in Gate 
Street or Balshaw Street and there the people 
gathered to sing and pray. 

Often John Marsden would set off, taking 
his little boy Joseph with him to ‘‘ New York,” 
there to hold a meeting in one of the cottages. 

In the ruddy glow of the setting Summer’s 
sun, and through the snowdrift of the Winter’s 
night, he fulfilled his self-appointed task of 
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breaking the Bread of Life to the few gathered 
in the hamlet beyond Deane. ; 

In 1798 ‘“‘ The Three Arrows” public-house, 
in Oldhall Street, was converted into the 
Workhouse for the town, and occupied until 
1811, when Fletcher Street Institution was 
built. Before the Workhouse became one of 
the recognised preaching places on the plan, 
men whose hearts the Lord had _ touched 
voluntarily visited and preached to the inmates. 
John Marsden was one of these, and at 
appointed times he went to the Workhouse in 
Fletcher Street, where the men and women 
looked for his coming. Then, when on 
September 26th, 1861, Fishpool was opened, 
and the Fletcher Street building became the 
Barracks, he still continued his labour of love. 
Though often tired with the Sunday exercises 
he walked over Great Lever to the “ House’ 
to speak comforting words to those who longed 
for spiritual consolation. 

With the growth of the town, two of the 
streets in the village changed their names. 
Markland Street became Gate Street, while 
Moss Street’s new name was Fern Street. As 
the young men gathered at the top of the street 
on the first Sunday after the change, William 
Eastham, looking up, said, ‘‘ Well, we have 
grown anyhow, from moss to a fern.” 

Among the young people the idea of an 
organ began to be talked of. An organ had 
been installed in the old chapel at Fletcher 
Street, some years before the new building was 
erected, the organist being Mr. John Howard. 
On the new chapel being opened, he most 
generously presented a new organ to the 
trustees, which gift was most gratefully 
accepted, and the old instrument was sold to 
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the New Jerusalem Church, Higher Bridge 
Street, and is still doing good service. 

The good people at Moss Street felt a little 
behind the times with their band, and desire 
grew for an organ or harmonium to take its 
place. Oliver Stott and Billy Butterworth had 
music lessons in anticipation of their dream 
materialising. 

When the subject was first introduced, the 
older men shook their heads and could not see 
any reason for change. It was a matter of very 
great moment to them and called for much 
thought and deliberation. They met to talk 
the matter over, looked at it from all sides 
and then on Old Sammy’s suggestion, slept 
on it. Again they met, most solemn were their 
looks and demeanour, but eventually they 
agreed to procure a harmonium, which was 
forthwith installed, William Butterworth 
becoming the he 

After the Sabbath day’s services, the instru- 
ment was carried from the chapel to his father’s 
shop at the top of Gate Street, so that he could 
practise during the week. 

The harmoniumists in old Moss Street were 
William Butterworth, Antillis Brown, John 
Taylor, and Simeon Entwistle, while the leading 
singers who so whole-heartedly gave their 
time and services were John Nuttall, John 
Taylor, Richard Wild, James Hulme, Oliver 
Stott and John Bromiley. 

The post of chapel-keeper could not be called 
a remunerative one. For many years James 
Whitehead filled the position for 1s. 6d. per 
week, and afterwards John Marsden for the 
same fee. 

The week preceding the Anniversary was a 
very strenuous one. At Sermons time the 
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chapel was scrubbed from end to end. A 
number of willing helpers brought buckets, 
brushes and dusters, and many hands made 
the work light. 

No one dared venture on the newly-scrubbed 
floor. One little boy going for his mother, and 
calling to her from the doorway, was quickly 
bidden to “ tarry wheer tha art, or ah’ll put 
saut i’ thi porridge.” 

Frequently the workers sang snatches of 
hymns and parts of the anthems as they 
scrubbed and dusted. ‘‘ Neaw then,” called 
out one perspiring worker as she scrubbed, 
to another who was polishing the pulpit, ‘‘ just 
gi’ that pulpit a extray bit o’ elbow grace, ah 
awlas looks if mi bonnet’s on straight wen wi 
cum in fro walking, just breeten that panel 
up a bit mooar.” — 

The Sermons of 1865 was one of the record 
collections of old Moss Street. The grand 
total of £17 1s. 11d. for the 7th of May was 
made up as follows :— 


£ s. d 
Morning Collection Rare mney se ee HG Wh 
Afternoon - Ae esp ty MG Na oY 
Evening i ; 813 8 


The donations from the good friends were : 


£ s. dad 
Misses Howard a 210 0 
Mr. Joseph Musgrave . . Peed 05,0 
Mr. John Knowles mee One 
Mr. George Knowles .. . 010 0 
Mr. Peter Marsden » 0 6a°90 
Mr, W. W. Cannon 050 
Mr. W. Makant . 1.0.0 
Mr. J.B. Edge .. 010 O 
Mr. T. W. Heaton . 010 0 
Mr. Jonathan Musgrave . 0 6 0 
Mr. R. Stockdale ae 2 OS 0: 
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Sammy Markland and John Marsden spent 
many hours in prayer preparatory to the 
Anniversary ; more anxious were they for the 
tebe than for the financial success of the 

ay. 

Each week-end, on Saturday night, they 
met to talk and pray for the cause they loved 
so dearly, but Sammy’s robust health began to 
fail. Gently the leaves fell from the tree of 
life, but the privations he had endured took 
their toll, and in the Summer of 1867 the 
beloved and cheery old saint passed into the 
better land. In the dark valley he had no fear. 
“Yea, though I pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” he murmured, “I will fear 
no evil, Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort 
me.” 

For him, death had no terrors, it was simply 
the transition to the fuller life, to be with 
Christ and his beloved Molly, who had waited 
so long for him at the jasper gates. 


Poverty and privation had been his lot on 
earth, but with it all he had faced life with 
unfailing cheerfulness, and unfaltering trust in 
his Heavenly Father’s goodness. He had 
served his day and generation to the best of 
his ability, and for him was the sure joy of an 
abundant entrance and of hearing the Master’s 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Reverently, twelve of the young men of Moss 
Street, in relays, carried him to Tonge Cemetery 
on the Sunday afternoon after his death ; the 
scholars following in procession with the 
teachers and friends. Many of them carried 
bunches of flowers they had gathered in the 
fields, to lay on the coffin of their dear friend. 
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As the minister pronounced the closing 
words of the burial service, on the sweet, quiet 
air of the burying ground there rose the strains 
of “‘ There is a land of pure delight,” as all 
the teachers and scholars of Moss Street stood 
with bowed heads and sang round the open 
grave. Tears ran down many cheeks, for all 
loved him, and as they thought that his pleasant 
smile and cheery countenance would be seen 
no more, they sorrowed, but the joyful Christian 
hope was theirs, “‘In sure and certain hope of 
the Resurrection from the dead.” The 
Resurrection morning would dawn and a 
glorious reunion take place. A very impressive 
memorial service was held at Moss Street ; 
the choir rendering the anthem, “‘ Vital spark of 
heavenly flame ” with much feeling and effect. 


CHAPTER X. 
LATTER YEARS IN MOSS STREET. 


LTHOUGH the name of the street had 
been altered, the chapel retained its 
original name until a new chapel was 

erected. Moss Street was very dependent on 
local preachers for Sunday duties. The division 
of the Bolton North Circuit in 1865 into the 
Bridge Street and Park Street circuits, rendered 
it possible for the itinerant minister to visit 
the smaller places more often. Still, the 
majority of the services were taken by the local 
brethren, of which Bridge Street had a good 
supply of efficient and devoted men. Among 
those who came to Moss Street was Caleb 
Ritson (father of the Revs. J. H. Ritson, 
T. N. Ritson and Caleb Ritson, junr.), Joseph 
Marshall, James Ritson, Jacob Fletcher, James 
Rothwell, George H. Carnson, Charles Rhodes, 
and many others who were highly esteemed. 

The ministry of the local brethren was 
greatly appreciated and very fruitful. Con- 
versions were frequent at the ordinary Sabbath 
services. When the appeal was made young 
ae and maidens took their stand on the Lord’s 
side. 

It was at such a service, conducted by 
Mr. James Ritson, whose discourses were 
always very profitable and helpful, that the 
arrow of conviction pierced the soul of Henry 
Thornton Peters, then a young man of seven- 
teen. With a decision characteristic of him, 
he determined to leave the mode of life he was 
then following, and there and then he yielded 
to the divine call, and became an active worker 
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in God’s vineyard. To the end of his life his 
chief joy was found in service for the Master. 

In the days prior to the erection of Moss 
Street, many children in the neighbourhood 
had never been baptised. So it often happened 
that as light dawned on the consciences of the 
people, when the latest born was brought to be 
christened the rest of the family were presented 
also, and so frequently older children knelt to 
be baptised. 


The first baptismal register of Moss Street 
has unfortunately been lost, and the first entry 
in the existing one is for May 6th, 1867. 


At the week evening service following the 
Sunday School Anniversary, the baptism took 
place and was recorded as follows :— 


1867— 
May 6th Mary, John and Bryers 2months T. B. 
daughter of Charlotte Stephenson 


In the earlier book there was a record of 
several adult baptisms. Some of those who 
presented themselves were Joseph Heaton, 
Ellen Heaton, Betsy Entwistle, Sarah Jane 
Entwistle, and Ellen Margaret Stott, and on 
September 19th, 1869, another batch of adults 
having expressed their desire to be baptised, 
at the Sunday evening service the Rev. Henry 
W. Jackson received them into the church. 

Like Zacchzeus, he was a man of small 
stature, and stood on a form as he conducted 
the service. There was also one_ infant 
christened at the same time, the son of Thomas 
and Jane Taylor. To his mother that child, 
along with his brothers and sisters, owe the 
bias towards the things of God which she early 
instilled into their young minds. A quiet, 
unobtrusive Christian, she brought up. her 
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large family, and taught them to walk in the 
way that leads to life eternal. 


2 The record in the register is as follows :-— 
Sept. 19th Thomas, Thomasand Taylor 1lmonth MHenryW. 


son of Jane Holland Jackson 
aa James, Edwardand Balshaw 2lyears Henry W. 
son e oo: Jackson 
Sarah, enry and Rothwell 184years H WwW. 
z, daughter of Ann a Tackaeg 
* Jane, James and Fishwick 18} years Henry W. 
daughter of Betsy Jackson 
a Hannah, Joshua and Greenhalgh 2lyears Henry W. 
daughter of Alice Jackson 
Catherine, John and Wrigley 2lyears Henry W. 
Hs daughter of Ann Jackson 
pes Mary Jane, Williamand Heaton 18 years Henry W. 
daughter of Elizabeth Jackson 
Mary Maria, Henry and Hibbert 23 years Henry W. 
e daughter of * Mary Jackson 
ss Margaret, Abrahamand Brown 18 years Henry W. 
daughter of Mary Jackson 


With the passage of years, and the growth 
of the school, the accommodation at Moss 
Street became very inadequate for the numbers 
attending. So crowded were the infants that in 
the Summer months they received instruction 
in the school yard, to their great delight. Many 
of the older ones recall the days in the infants’ 
vestry, when in hot weather, one of their 
number was sent to John Walch’s, whose home 
was the top house in Moss Street. There, his 
good wife supplied them with a big two-quart 
jug full of water, and a pint mug, which was 
handed round among the little scholars. In 
later years a tap was placed in the yard with 
a wooden box over, and a tin can hung for their 


use. 

The lighting also left much to be desired. 
Before the installation of gas, candles were 
used, and in frosty weather, after gas had been 
laid on, they were often requisitioned, as the 
meter was liable to freeze. Then the chapel- 
keeper had occasionally to go round to snuff 
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the candles, which added interest and variety 
to the service from the children’s point of view. 

The pressing need for a larger school, and 
the humble circumstances of the workers 
connected with Moss Street, became known in 
the circuit. In a most generous manner the 
friends at Fletcher Street espoused the cause 
of their strong offshoot, and very practically 
showed their sympathy by holding a Christmas 
Tree and Bazaar on their behalf, which was 
opened on January ist, 1870, by Alderman 
Ferguson. 

The Rev. T. Bowman Stephenson, during 
his itinerancy, had suggested holding a bazaar 
as a means of raising money for church purposes. 
This method, then very novel, had proved 
successful and a bazaar at New Year’s time 
became a standing custom. 

The bazaar realised the sum of £190, a result 
highly satisfactory, and encouraging the earnest 
workers at Moss Street to strain every effort to 
accomplish the object they had set out to attain. 

With a zest characteristic of them, the 
leaders and teachers threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the new school-chapel project, 
and by their singleness of aim and purity of 
purpose won the admiration and help of many 
more richly endowed with this world’s goods. 

In a marvellous manner the scheme grew, 
but though so desirous of providing better 
accommodation for the growing church and 
school, it was with very real sorrow that the 
older members thought and spoke of the time 
drawing so very near, when the old place would 
have to be taken down. 

To them it was dear as the place of their 
second birth, where many times God had mani- 
fested Himself in a very special manner, and 
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where the presence of the Shekinah dwelt. It 
was the Holy of Holies, and though to outsiders 
it looked plain and mean, to their loving hearts 
every brick held sacred memories and hallowed 
associations. 

The two bosom friends, George Coop and 
James Broughton, had married and moved to 
Lostock, where their work took them. 

Whenever possible, they attended Moss 
Street, and when to each proud father a first- 
born child was given, it was to the old chapel 
that they thankfully bore them for baptism. 
The last two infants to be baptised in Moss Street 
were theirs. In the register is the record :— 

Apuladth Margaret, Jamesand Broughton Lostock 2months W. Norton 
daughter of Mary Jane Junction Milnes 

June27th Reuben, Georgeand Coop Lostock 6weeks W.Norton 
son of Betsy Junction Milnes 

And so with overflowing hearts and not a 
few tears, the closing service was held in the old 
chapel ; and as the door closed for the last time 
the congregation lingered around and gazed 
lovingly at the place so closely connected with 
the memory of that cheery and devoted servant 
of God, Sammy Markland, with John Marsden 
and the early pioneers who counted not their 
lives dear tothem. Truly their efforts had been 
blessed, not merely thirty nor even sixty, but 
one hundred fold had been the reward of their 
labour. At the last great day, when Jesus 
comes, their names will be blessed before 
assembled worlds, and they will hear the words, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, come and 
inherit now the kingdom which I have prepared 
for you, where all the wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as stars for ever 


and ever.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
BUILDING IN FAITH. 


HILE the work of demolishing the 
school was in progress, the scholars 
met for instruction and worship at the 

Liberal Club, Blackburn Street, and in 
Kershaw’s Weaving Shed, off Cannon Street. 
The entrance was through the _ boiler-house 
and various obstacles. obstructed their path, 
but undeterred they surmounted them. There 
was no slacking off in numbers. Sunday by 
Sunday saw the temporary places of meeting 
packed with scholars from early morning until 
the evening service concluded. 

One of the regular attendants at Moss Street 
had been the younger Miss Cron, of Northfield 
House, who occupied the first pew in the old 
chapel. On Anniversary days her sister 
accompanied her, but seldom _ otherwise, 
preferring to worship at Deane Church. The 
younger sister, however, had a very warm 
corner in her heart for the Moss Street cause, 
and when the new chapel was in project, it was 
her desire to give a portion of their land fronting 
Pikes Lane for the erection of the sanctuary. 
The elder sister, however, did not view the 
matter in quite the same light, so a further 
piece of land was procured in Moss Street 
and the previous site rebuilt on. 

In a wonderfully short time the old place 
was taken down and the foundations of the 
new chapel laid. 

In the Guardian of September 8rd, 1870, 
was a paragraph announcing the completion of 
the work of demolition, and giving preliminary 
notice concerning the laying of the corner stone. 
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On Saturday afternoon, September 10th, 
1870, amid a large assembly of adherents and 
friends, Thomas Hazlehurst, Esq., of Runcorn, 
laid the corner stone. 


The proceedings were opened by the 
Rev. William Williams, chairman of the Bolton 
District, giving out the appropriate h ; 
620, “‘ Behold the sure foundation stone,” 
after which the Rev. W. N. Milnes read the 
first fifteen verses of 1 Chronicles xxix., and 
the Rev. H. W. Jackson, B.A., engaged in 
prayer. Following the opening rites, the 
Rev. H. W. Jackson then placed in a lead 
box, in the cavity of the stone, a list of the 
names of the circuit ministers, stewards, and 
chapel trustees, together with the names of the 
Rev. John Farrar, president ; Rev. Dr. James, 
secretary of the Wesleyan Conference; and 
the Rev. Wm. Williams, chairman of the 
Bolton District. Also he placed copies of the 
Bolton newspapers, the Methodist Recorder, 
a circuit plan, photographs of the old and new 
schools, a programme of the proceedings, and 
the last report of the Circuit Sunday School 
Union. 

The Rev. Wm. Williams then presented 
Mr. Hazlehurst with a silver trowel with an 
ivory handle, and a mahogany mallet. He 
said they had heard of Mr. Hazlehurst as a 
celebrated master mason, and they welcomed 
him on that account, but were more happy to 
see him on that occasion because of) the deep 
interest he took in the education and religious 
progress in the country. The trowel and mallet 
were then handed to Mr. Hazlehurst, making 
the seventy-fourth trowel which he had received 
on similar occasions. 
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The inscription ran, “ Presented to Thomas 
Hazlehurst, Esq., of Runcorn, on the occasion 
of his laying the corner stone of the Wesleyan 
School Chapel, Fern Street, Bolton, Sep- 
tember 10th, 1870.” 

Mr. Hazlehurst then laid the stone “‘ In the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 
Amid loud cheers, on mounting the stone, he 
said it gave him great pleasure to be there that 
day on laying the foundation stone of a House 
of the Lord. He expressed a hope that the 
sanctuary when it was built would be filled 
with divine glory, and that many souls would 
be savingly converted. 

With a short address by the Rev. W. Williams 
the outside proceedings closed. 

A tea meeting, attended by a large number 
of friends, was held at five o’clock in the 
Fletcher Street schoolroom. 

During the evening Mr. James Bamford, 
secretary, read the report on the state of the 
building fund. He stated that the contract for 
the new building was £1,142 and £50 had been 
paid for additional land in Moss Street. 
Towards the building fund £47 had been 
received from the teachers; £190 from the 
recent bazaar; Mr. Howard, £25; Miss 
Howard, £20; and the total sum already 
received was £284 2s. Od. 

Among the promises which he had received 
was that of Mr. John Kershaw, £25; Mr. 
Thornley, £25; Mr. E. Foster, £10; and 
Mr. James Bamford, £10. The teachers and 
friends at Moss Street had pledged themselves 
to raise within the next twelve months £150, 
independent of public collections. The profit 
on the old building was approaching £50, making 
a total of £574 8s. Od. Since making this 


NEW WESLEYAN SCHOOL-CHAPEL, 
FERN STREET (late Moss Street), PIKE’S LANE, Bolton. 


THE CORNER STONE 
OF THE ABOVE BUILDING WILL BE LAID 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Sept. 10th, 1870, 
AT HALF-PAST THREE 0’CLOCK. 


PROGRAMME. 


HYMN 620. 


re the sure foundation stone, The foolish builders, scribe and 
Reject it with disdain ; [priest, 


ch God in Sion lays, 
To bai build our heavenly hopes upon, Yet on this rock the church shall 
And His eternal praise. And envy rage in vain. [rest, 
Chosen of God, to sinners dear, What though the gates of hell with- 
We now adore Thy name Yet must this building rise ; (stood, 
We trust our whole salvation here, "Tis Thine own work, Almighty God, 
Nor can we suffer shame, And wondrous in our eyes. 


The REV. WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 
1 CHRON. xxix. 1-15: 
The REV. WILLIAM N. MILNES. 
PRAYER : 
The REV. H. W. JACKSON, B.A. 
The Trowel and Mallet will then be presented : 


and the Corner Stone will be laid by 
THOMAS HAZLEHURST, ESQ. 


A COLLECTION WILL BE MADE ON BEHALF OF THE BUILDING FUND. 
AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
O Lord our God, arise, 


God save our gracious Queen, 
Long may Victoria reign, Scatter her enemies, 
God save the Queen ! And make them fall ; 
Send her victorious, Confound their politics, 
Happy and glorious, Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
Long to reign over us, On thee our hopes we fix ; 
God save us all! 


God save the Queen ! 


TEA MEETING AT FIVE O’CLOCK, 
In the Wesleyan School Room, Fletcher Street. 
The Revs. JosSEPH HBATON, JAMES DANIEL, WILLIAM WILLIAMS, HENRY Ww. 
JACKSON, W. N. ois Mie other Gentlemen, will take part 
ol 
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report on the previous evening, the secretary 
said he was happy to say that they had received 
another contribution of £50 from Mr. T. W. 
Heaton. The total, therefore, up to date in cash 
paid and promises was £624 8s. 0d. and the 
entire outlay would not be less than £1,300, 
thus leaving a balance of £675 12s. 0d. to be 
raised. 

Mr. Thomas W. Heaton from time to time 
most generously came to the assistance of Fern 
Street, giving in all about £200 for the new 
chapel. He was the first choirmaster in the 
old chapel at Fletcher Street, and was a gentle- 
man who did much to help Bolton Methodism 
in many ways. 

Mr. James Bamford, who so willingly under- 
took the duties of secretary for the Fern Street 
school-chapel, was an enthusiast in every good 
work for the furtherance of Christ’s Kingdom. 
As Sunday School secretary, superintendent 
and class leader at Fletcher Street, he 
left a lasting impression on the hearts and 
lives of those with whom he came in contact, 
as did also the deeply Christian lady, his wife. 

Living in one of the well-built houses 
opposite the gates of Chamber Hall in Black- 
burn Street, while greatly attached to Fletcher 
Street, they most generously rendered both 
spiritual and financial assistance to the Fern 
Street cause, Mr. Bamford becoming one of 
the trustees of the new school-chapel. 

Concluding his report, he made an appeal 
to the Methodist body to help them in their 
undertaking at Fern Street by generous sub- 
scriptions. During the evening the Revs. H. W. 
Jackson, B.A., Lionel D. Reay (an old 
pastor), W. N. Milnes, and Mr. W. Thornley 
gave breezy and pithy addresses, which were 
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interspersed by several pieces of music rendered 
by the choir. 

In a highly satisfactory manner the evening 
passed, the workers at Moss Street, or rather 
Fern Street, being greatly enheartened by the 
practical sympathy and help extended to them. 

The work of building went on apace, and 
hopes were raised that the new chapel would 
be ready by Christmas. By reason of the 
weather, however, and other causes, it was 
the Summer of 1871 before the premises could 
be occupied. 

Very eagerly the good folk watched the 
erection of their new sanctuary. To them it 
was part and parcel of their lives. For it they 
denied themselves of everything save the barest 
necessaries, as their fathers had done before 
them for old Moss Street. 

With great thankfulness and pride they 
looked forward to the time of the opening 
services, when they should again enter the 
courts of the Lord’s House. It was a marvel 
of architectural skill in their eyes. 

When at last the building was completed 
with its furniture, a willing band of workers 
scrubbed the floors, inspected every nook and 
cranny, and with great joy they reverently 
dusted the polished woodwork. Assiduously 
they worked until the chapel was as a bride 
adorned for her husband when the great opening 
day arrived. 

In the Bolton Guardian and Chronicle pre- 
liminary announcements had been made. 

On Sunday, June 18th, 1871, the first services 
were held in the new school-chapel, Fern Street, 
the preacher, morning and evening, being the 
Rev. W. Appleby, of Manchester. In the 
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afternoon an address was given by Peter Crook 
Marsden, Esq. 

On the following Wednesday, June 21st, the 
Rev. William T. Radcliffe, of Manchester, 
preached in the afternoon at three o ’clock, 
and at seven o’clock in the evening. 

The opening services were continued on 
Tuesday, July 4th, when the Rev. Charles 
Garrett, of Manchester, preached in the 
Fletcher Street chapel at seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

Large congregations gathered at each of the 
services. The presence of the Holy Spirit was 
manifested from the very beginning. The 
people individually felt the presence of the 
Most High amongst them in a very definite 
way, and fifteen persons were led to take their 
stand on the Lord’s side ere the evening service 
on the third Sunday closed. 

The concluding event of the opening services 
was a public tea meeting held in the new 
schoolroom, on Saturday, July 8th, at 4-30 p.m. 

After tea had been partaken of by a goodly 
number, a public meeting was held, presided 
over by Eli Atkin, Esq., of Manchester, 
supported by the Revs. W. Williams, H. W. 
Jackson, B.A., Wm. N. Milnes, and other 
friends. A short description of the school- 
chapel was given, with its cost and accommo- 
dation. Besides a preaching room capable of 
seating 450 persons comfortably, there was an 
infants’ vestry and five class-rooms, providing 
ample room for about 500 scholars. 

The architect was Mr. Thomas Ormrod, 
and Mr. William Donaldson the contractor 
for the work. 

The total cost of erecting and furnishing the 
chapel ran to £1,350, £534 of which was still 
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owing when the tea meeting was held. After 
the opening ceremonies, the chairman, Mr. Eli 
Atkin, eulogised the workers on the erection 
of their commodious and beautiful school- 
chapel, and expressed the hope that many more 
similar places of worship would be erected to 
supply the pressing need of many districts. 

Mr. James Bamford, the secretary, who 
followed, gave a comprehensive report. Ina 
brief réswmé he gave the details of the tea 
meeting held at the stone-laying on Sep- 
tember 10th, 1870. 

The erection of the place, considering how 
little they had in hand at the beginning, he 
said, was a bold undertaking, but he believed 
it was perfectly justified by the necessities 
of the case, and though many difficulties had 
strewn the way, and much uphill work was 
still before them, in a measure they had sur- 
mounted the obstacles, and their dream of a 
larger and up-to-date school had become reality. 

Since the stone-laying more promises had 
been received, while the chairman had given 
them five guineas, and the total sum of promises 
and cash was £815. They had still a debt, 
however, of £534 7s. 104d. During the next 
twelve months they hoped to reduce it to 
£340, which sum would be allowed to remain 
on the building, to be paid off in ten years’ time. 

To do this would require unremitting work, 
but the zeal of the adherents of Fern Street 
was such that there was no doubt of its 
accomplishment. 

Bright addresses with a deep spiritual tone 
were given by the assembled ministers and 
laymen. 

The Rev. Wm. N. Milnes spoke of the unity 
and oneness of aim that characterised the 
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workers of Fern Street, and urged them to 
greater effort in the reclamation of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Wm. Thornley, in a reminiscent mood, 
told how the prayer leaders of Fletcher Street 
had it laid on their hearts, twenty-eight years 
previously, to try to better the conditions of 
Gate Pike, and the result of their pioneer work 
was seen in the school-chapel whose opening 
they were celebrating. 

After congratulating the meeting, the Rev. 
H. W. Jackson acknowledged that when first 
the scheme was started it looked as though it 
would not be completed before the millennium, 
but the “faith that conquers all” had 
triumphed; and to the amusement of the 
audience, he tried to use a good old Lancashire 
word, and he said in that “ gradely ” building 
better work than ever would be done, because 
he knew they would strive to make their scholars 
“wise unto salvation.” 

The Rev. W. Williams joined in the earnest 
desire and hope that the new building at 
Fern Street would be what was called at 
Sheffield “‘a conversion furnace,” to which all 
the raw material, in the shape of unregenerate 
men and women would be brought to feel the 
refining fire, and emerge new creatures in 
Christ Jesus. 

At intervals during the evening the choir gave 
selections of music which were greatly enjoyed. 

One is struck by the deep spiritual tone that 
pervaded all the opening services. The Divine 
Presence was strikingly manifested, and the 
amount of money given in the collections tells 
the story of consecrated pockets. For instance, 
when that saintly man of God, the Rev. Charles 
Garrett, preached in Fletcher Street on Tuesday 
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evening, July 4th, 1871, the handsome offertory 
taken up amounted to £22 2s. 3d. Well might 
the staunch and earnest adherents, with over- 
flowing hearts, sing the Doxology. 

So closed the opening services, and, full of 
thankfulness, praise and hope, the officers, 
teachers and scholars began their work in their 
beautiful new school-chapel. 

The trust deed had been drawn up on 
September Ist, 1870, a few days before the 
foundation stone was laid. A number of the 
original trustees of Moss Street, for various 
reasons, were unable to be on the new trust, 
but those of the first building who continued 
to hold office were Robert Moscrop, William 
Walker, Thomas Moscrop, Wm. Walter 
Cannon, George Knowles, Thomas Crompton 
Jackson, Joseph Marsden, Fergus Ferguson, 
Joseph Musgrave, and Thomas Taylor. 

To these were added John Thompson Bell, 
Edward Bradbury, Edward Foster, William 
Thornley, John Smith, Joseph Wallwork Black- 
burn, James Bamford, Robert Booth, William 
Parkhouse, Edward Quayle, James Ritson, 
John Marsden, William Haythornthwaite, 
Joseph Knowles, William Broughton, Oliver 
Stott, and Jeremiah Brierley; Rev. William 
Williams, superintendent minister. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EARNEST WORK AND THE CALAMITY. 


ULL of zeal and enthusiasm, work began 
in the new chapel and school. John 
Walch, faithful teacher and_ true 

adherent, was the first to bring his child to be 
christened in the new Fern Street. On 
July 28rd, 1871, he and his worthy wife 
presented their infant for holy baptism and 
the record reads :— 


July 28rd Margaret Ellen, Johnand Walch Peel i1month Henry 
daughter of Margaret Street W. Jackson 

The services and the Sunday School were 
well attended. That most faithful and devoted 
servant of God, John Marsden, became the 
first Sunday School superintendent and under 
his godly and inspiring leadership, spiritual 
life flourished. 

There was always a good muster at the week- 
evening services and the class meetings, men 
who had to work late, going straight there from 
their daily toil. 

The band meeting each Saturday night was 
a source from which many derived great profit. 
The cottage meetings held after the Sunday 
evening service did good work, and in the prayer 
meetings men spoke to God as friend to friend. 
The Unseen Presence filled the sanctuary so 
that those who had not been born again were 
conscious of the spiritual atmosphere and the 
glory that filled the House of the Lord, and felt 
the drawings of God’s Spirit. 

During the years they worshipped in Moss 
Street a custom had grown of congregating 
directly after the evening service at the top of 
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the street, and there singing several hymns. 
For a time this had been discontinued while 
they had been scattered, but all with one 
accord gathered as had been their wont, 
directly the new chapel was opened, and in 
the service of praise many received great 
blessing and good seed fell into the hearts of 
numbers who passed by along Pike’s Lane. 

On Deane Wakes Sunday, September 3rd, 
1871, special services were held. Inthe morning 
Mr. Edward Quayle gave an address to teachers, 
scholars and friends. At the afternoon service 
the Rev. Samson Weaver preached to a Me 
house, while in the evening every seat w 
occupied when the Rev. Joseph Smithies Broke 
the Bread of Life. The amount realised by the 
collections was £25, which was further aug- 
mented by the proceeds of the Deane Wakes 
Tea Party held on the Monday following, which 
popular gathering was largely attended. 

Some little time previous to the anniversary 
in the year following the opening of the new 
chapel, Mr. John Kershaw, of Green Bank, 
Deane, promised that if £50 were raised at the 
sermons he would contribute a further £10. 

This generous offer spurred the workers at 
Fern Street on to make a great effort, for £50 
was a large sum indeed to aim at. 

To their delight they collected the required 
amount, and at the conclusion of the evening 
service when the good news was announced, 
Mr. Kershaw smilingly left his pew, walked 
down the aisle into the vestry and, placing a 
£10 note on the table, complimented the workers 
on their success. 

In the work of the Sunday School the bond 
of sympathy existing between teachers and 
scholars was very close. Isaac Nelson, a man 
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thoughtful’ and quiet, is remembered by many 
well advariced in life to-day, with veneration 
and deep regard, for the interest he took in their 
young lives. 

His home was always open to the scholars, 
who would. say to each other when the work 
of the day was finished, ‘“ Let’s go t’ eaur 
teighcher’s!’’ They were always sure of a 
welcome, and many a winter's night was 
beguiled away with fret-work and fashioning 
little wooden articles, under his instruction 
and oversight. 

About the year 1865, circumstances brought 
Isaiah Dootson, a native of Harwood, and a 
teacher and office-bearer in the old school- 
chapel at Longsight, into the neighbourhood. 

Methodism was very strong and virile at 
Longsight. The old school was built on land 
belonging to Thomas Hardcastle, Esq. After 
half-a-century of progressive Christian work, 
in November, 1862, a beautiful new chapel was 
opened to the Glory of God and for the 
furtherance of His Kingdom. 

From this live church came Isaiah Dootson, 
enthused and ready for any work he might be 
called on to take. He joined himself ard his 
family to the little cause, and undertook the 
difficult task of teaching the young men’s class, 
with so much efficiency that the class increased 
in numbers and grew in spiritual power. 

He also became leader of a men’s society 
class which had twenty-five members, who 
attended with exemplary regularity, seldom 
any being absent. For a number of years also 
he occupied the position of superintendent in 
the Sunday School. 

Another teacher who won reverence and 
regard was Thomas Partington. In a humble 
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walk of life, he adorned the doctrine of Christ, 

his Saviour, in all things, and the humility and 

sincerity of his life begat in others the desire 

to know the Saviour he so closely followed. 

He visited frequently in the neighbourhood, 

are always left a hallowed influence behind 
m. 


Isaac Dawson in his early years had been 
connected with Moss Street. Then he took 
the Queen’s shilling and served a term of 
years wearing scarlet. On his return from 
military service, he joined up again at Fern 
Street and took a class of youths, into whom he 
tried to inculate some idea of discipline. 

At times the task proved too much for even 
his abilities, and he left them, but when, in a 
body, the lads besought him to continue as 
their teacher, he freely forgave their mis- 
demeanours and took up his charge again, not 
once nor even twice. A strict disciplinarian, 
a deep thinker, a great reader and a good 
Christian man, he left his impression on their 
young lives, wayward and rebellious though 
they were. 

Then there was genial Oliver Stott, who 
faithfully served and ever remembered the place 
of his second birth. In the service of praise, 
for a number of years he was leader. His 
method of installing a new member in the 
choir was certainly original. Being in need of 
another bass, he saw young Joseph Marsden 
in the chapel one Sunday morning and smilingly 
beckoned him to fill the vacant seat. The 
invitation having been given and accepted, the 
service began. 

Oliver Stott filled a very useful niche in the 
Sunday school life of Moss Street and Fern 
Street. For many years he worked as a teacher, 
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and as leader of a society class, his warm 
sympathy and understanding, together with his 
kindly words of spiritual advice, endeared him 
to his members. 


It was with great regret that they parted 
from him when, by reason of his work, he went 
to live at the other side of the town, and began 
to worship at Halliwell Road Wesleyans. Year 
by year, he and his friend John Walch, and 
William Broughton never failed to turn up on 
all special occasions and “ to walk” on Sermons 
Sunday. 

William Haythornthwaite, as _ energetic, 
enthusiastic and magnetic as ever, continued 
to work with great joy in the Master’s vineyard, 
and was always quick to take advantage of any 
suggestion for helping on God’s work. 

When the scholars “‘ walked” on anniversary 
day, it had never occurred to them to make an 
outside collection. One year, however, while 
traversing the streets,an onlooker called out, 
“Why don’t you take a_ collection?” 
Promptly William Haythornthwaite took off 
his silk hat and offered it to the man who had 
made the suggestion and those at hand. Then 
he walked alongside the procession collecting 
coppers on the route. 

In the best and highest things, Fern Street 
prospered greatly, but the load of debt hung 
heavily on the people. 

Their expectations of raising £194 in twelve 
months were not realised, because, work hard 
as they might and give all they could out of 
their small earnings, the amount exceeded their 
abilities. However, by dint of much exertion 
and self-sacrifice, by December 31st, 1873,. 
the debt had been reduced to £400. 
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_ The society steward, Caleb Ashworth, an 
ironworker, and a man who walked and talked 
with God, after much self-denial and hard 
work got together £380 which he gave to the 
Lord’s House. 

Of the £400 remaining on the chapel, Mr. 
James Whitehead, a shopkeeper at Gilnow, 
lent £100 at 3 per cent. per annum, while 
Miss A. Ormrod lent £150 at 44 per cent., and 
the Exors. of E. Berry the remaining £150, 
also at 44 per cent. interest, so the future held 
the promise of being free from debt after a few 
years’ toil and exertion on their part. 


But sometimes our dreams are unfulfilled, 
and so were theirs. 

One rough winter’s morning in the end of 
1875, one of the men about the place, going up 
into the roof to make some trivial repair inside, 
came down hurriedly, and much alarmed, 
conferred with several others who lived in the 
vicinity, then made his way hot-foot to the 
superintendent’s house in Bridge Street. 


In his book, “Outer life of a Methodist 
Minister,” the Rev. John H. Beech writes: 
“Soon after my partial recovery, I did an 
unusual thing. One Saturday morning during 
a heavy gale, a man informed me that in his 
judgment and that of others the chapel which 
he attended and which belonged to the circuit 
was not safe. As this might be so, and as before 
the next day a trustee meeting could not be 
held, I at once procured an architect to inspect 
the building and report on its condition. I did 
this not only for the safety of the congregation, 
but because if I permitted it to assemble there, 
and any injury to life or limb should occur, 
I should, after the warning received, be held 
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responsible. The professional judgment I 
obtained led me at once to close the place.” 

The place of worship was Fern Street, and 
when Mr. George Woodhouse had examined 
the building and found it insecure, the Rev. 
John H. Beech went up on the following 
Tuesday night, and explaining the condition 
of the premises, expressed his intention of 
closing the place. This, however, a number of 
men would not hear of, so thereupon Mr. Beech 
refused to accept any further responsibility 
should disaster occur. 

After he had left them, the men and women 
gathered in the schoolroom looked at each 
other in troubled silence. All their bright 
hopes dashed to the ground. To them it was 
tragedy indeed. £400 of debt and their beloved 
chapel condemned as unfit for occupation. 
What should they do? What could they do? 

Various suggestions were made but eventually 
it was decided to have wires stretched across 
the school to prove whether the walls gave any 
further. This was done, and while knowing 
the weakness of the fabric, they continued to 
worship in it, watching very anxiously for any 
straining of the wires. 

At this time, when so sorely in need of help 
and encouragement, two good souls and their 
families joined them: Thomas Oakes and 
William Sandiford. 

Following their occupation as spinners, they 
had both obtained employment at Poole’s 
Mill in Deane Brow. There they and James 
Broughton, senr., who had mules near, became 
great friends. Coming from Halliwell Road 
Wesleyans, both took a deep interest in the 
Lord’s work, and from the first they gave of 
their best to Fern Street. 
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Thomas Oakes, cheerful and bright always, 
became a teacher and society steward. In 
Band of Hope work he excelled, and whatever 
he promised to do was done promptly and 
well, his reliability and dependableness were 
striking features in his character. 

His friend, William Sandiford, also got into 
full harness and became teacher of one of the 
young women’s classes. His sole object was to 
further the Kingdom of God and his great 
delight was in spiritual things. 

His home life, as also his friend’s, was 
very happy ; family worship being, not a form 
to be hurried through, but a sweet communion 
with the great Father in which all the family 
heartily joined. 

Another stalwart who gave of his best, both 
to Moss Street and Fern Street, was George 
Horsley, who helped whole-heartedly the Gospel 
Ark along. For many years he was a member 
of the choir and an earnest teacher, who 
worked strenuously to establish the cause. 
Nor should the loyalty and devotion of Isaac 
Southern, and the unwavering steadfastness of 
William Appleyard, be forgotten. 

Another worker who left his impression on 
the young life of his day was Joseph Knowles. 

a teacher and leader, he was greatly 
appreciated, and his Sunday school addresses 
were looked forward to by the young people. 
Invariably he would begin by singing either 
““My Jesus, I love Thee, I know Thou art 
mine,” or “ ’Tis religion that can give sweetest 
pleasures while we live,” in which all the school 
joined, the younger ones singing as lustily as 
boys and girls will. 

William Broughton, in his quiet, unobtrusive 
way, continued to labour for the salvation of 
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souls, while Jeremiah Green for many years 
taught in the Sabbath school, was leader of a 
society class, and took deep interest in the 
Band of Hope. The quaint way he wore his 
hair, cut rather long, the ends up-curled in 
quite a patriarchal manner, gave him a striking 
appearance. : 

Joseph Balshaw also did good service for the 
cause. As a singer he was leader of the choir 
at intervals, and was also leader of the Band of 
Hope choir, at that time very well attended 
and trained. He occupied various offices with 
marked ability and laboured assiduously in the 
interest of the school. When circumstances 
called both him and Mr. Green further afield, 
they left behind the “good name” whose 
possession is above rubies. 

A leader and teacher of great spiritual power 
was Ann Jane Sharrocks. A sweet-faced woman 
with a frail body, she had a wonderfully strong 
and vigorous soul. As the saints of old, she 
was mighty in prayer, and made a great 
impression on many of the girls of her day. 
As one of her scholars very recently said, 
““she prayed them into the Kingdom.” Moss 
Street and Fern Street were infinitely cear to 
her, and her connection with the cause was 
lifelong, for after her marriage to Mr. James 
Broughton, junr., she continued to work 
incessantly for the good of the church and 
school, until the day she was called to the higher 
service. Fred Lomax, James Balshaw, Sarah 
Sharrocks, James Broughton, junr., Elizabeth 
Appleyard, Lizzie Balshaw, Jane Balshaw, 
Margaret Greenwood, Elizabeth Ellen 
Wolfenden, Ellen Margaret Stott, Peter Stott, 
William Peters, John Smith, Mary Knowles, 
Elizabeth Wrigley, Esther Johnson, and many 
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whose names are written in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life sought each, as their abilities allowed, 
to extend Christ’s Kingdom. 

The time of the sojourn in Fern Street was 
drawing to a close. The wires straining to the 
uttermost, eventually snapped, and then they 
had no option but to seek again temporary 
quarters until the premises could be taken 
down and rebuilt. 

_One of the last services held was on Monday 
night, July 24th, 1878, when the Rev. William 
Lambert was the preacher, and baptised two of 
the children of John and Hannah Bleakley. 


1878— 
July 24th Margaret Alice, John and Bleakley Born, March 16th, 
Hannah 1876 {esx WwW 


daughter of Sw 
Lambert 


James Greenwood, June 23rd, 
son of 1878 

To the mother is left very largely the training 
of the children, and happy are the little ones 
who have that priceless gift, a good mother. 
Such a one was Mrs. Bleakley. She had a 
singularly pleasant disposition and always saw 
the best in others, and by encouraging words 
helped many a disheartened soul along life’s 
pathway. Previous to her marriage she had 
been a teacher in the Sunday school, and 
endeavoured to train up her own little ones 
in the fear and admonition of the Lord. 

For the second time in the space of a few 
years, the cause at Fern Street was homeless, 
and it required unquenchable faith and trust 
to face the future with unshaken confidence. 
But many of the worshippers had been cradled 
in adversity, and there learned valuable lessons 
of endurance, and this disaster only made them 
stiffen their backs and stand four-square to the 
world. So with a fine determination to conquer 
adverse circumstances they saw the school- 
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chapel, of which they had been so legitimately 
proud, taken down. 

Some time previously the officers and teachers 
had gathered together and between them sub- 
scribed a guinea, and resolved to begin work 
for a bazaar with the object of raising funds 
to rebuild the chapel. 

By perseverance and zealous labour the 
guinea had by Christmas, 1878, become £50, 
which was handed to the treasurer of the 
Building Fund as a nucleus of the £200 required 
before building operations could begin. Again 
the circuit rallied to their aid. Bridge Street 
offered the use of their school for a circuit 
bazaar which was gratefully accepted, and on 
New Year’s Eve, December 31st, 1878, under 
the presidency of the Rev. R. S. Coe, the 
Mayor, Alderman P. C. Marsden, in the 
presence of a large gathering of friends performed 
the opening ceremony. The bazaar was very 
suecessful, and so, encouraged and enheartened 
by the willing and practical sympathy of the 
circuit and many friends, with hope high and 
faith undimmed, the faithful souls at Fern 
Street entered on the year 1879 feeling that 
though hard work and disappointmert had 
been theirs, a brighter day was coming, and for 
the dawn of that better day they were looking 
with eager and expectant eyes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MARCH OF TIME. 
I. 
THOMASSON SCHOLARS. 
THE HISTORY OF CHAMBER HALL. 


Ww the march of time, from 1870 

onwards, Gate Pike became more 

and more merged into the quickly 
extending town. 

On November 14th, 1870, the election of the 
School Board of Bolton was made with no 
opposition. The first Board School built was 
erected on Pike’s Lane, on the ground next to 
the ‘Gibraltar Rock” and adjacent to 
Chamber Hall grounds. Here previously a 
number of cottages had stood on an elevated 
piece of land, two of which were thatched and 
had long gardens with a number of steps leading 
to the lane, where a grassy bank and hawthorn 
hedge bordered the road. On this ground 
Pike’s Lane Board School was built and opened 
on July 7th, 1875, the first scholars to enter 
the school being little Ellen Macdonald and her 
brother James. 

From that school have gone many who have 
distinguished themselves. During the years 
many Thomasson and Hulton Exhibitions have 
been won by Pike’s Lane scholars, and in later 
years many Higher Education Scholarships. 

The first Thomasson exhibitioner in 1877, 
however, was a scholar from Bridge Street 
Wesleyan Day School, Albert Ellis ; while the 
following year, a successful competitor, William 
Henry Foster, came from the same school. 
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In 1879, John Holland Ritson, Victoria 
Wesleyan; John Campbell, Folds Road 
Independent ; and George Charles Smith, 
Mawdsley St. British, were the Thomasson 
Exhibitioners. 


John Campbell gained the scholarship under 
the teaching of Mr. J. W. Draycott, who for 
nearly forty years was the highly esteemed 
headmaster of Pike’s Lane School. After his 
term at the Manchester Grammar School, the 
brilliant boy returned to Folds Road as a pupil 
teacher and carried off another Thomasson 
prize. Again Mr. Draycott, who took a great 
and fatherly interest in him, prepared him for 
college. Entering Borough Road College, 
London, Mr. Campbell came off with flying 
colours. At the conclusion of his course, how- 
ever, he sailed to New Zealand, where he 
obtained the post of assistant master at the 
school in Auckland. Some time later, on the 
erection of a new and more commodious school, 
he was appointed headmaster, which position 
he retained until his comparatively early death 
at the age of forty-nine. The first Pike’s Lane 
scholar, who was also a scholar at Fern Street, 
and the first girl to carry off the Themasson 
Scholarship, was Margaret E. Dootson, in the 
year 1880. She was an exceedingly clever and 
winning girl and was the younger daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaiah Dootson. 


After teaching for a number of years, she 
married Mr. William H. Foster, who had 
followed up his early scholastic achievements 
and was a most brilliant and intellectual young 
man. He took his degrees, B.A. and M.A., 
and has for many years been Lecturer at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Other Fern Street scholars who have won 
exhibitions and scholarships are: Thomasson 
Exhibition : 1896, Albert Openshaw; 1902, 
Norman Tunstall. Hulton Exhibition: 1896, 
Hannah Cottrell ; 1903, Hannah Coop; 1906, 
Ada Coop. Lever Scholarship: 1901, Harry 
Lindsay ; 1918, Donald Peters, who also won 
a Bolton Education Scholarship. Mather 
Scholarship: 1912, James Fairclough ; 1914, 
Fred Fairclough. Science and Art Scholar- 
ship: 1888, Mary A. Jackson; 1896, Ethel 
Heaton, John W. Peters; 1897, Horace 
Openshaw; 1901, Edith Boardman; 1905, 
Edith Jervis. 

Higher Education Scholarships: 1892, Albert 
H. Peters ; 1897, Albert Peters ; 1898, Reuben 
Coop, James Heaton ; 1903, Gertrude Board- 
man, Margaret E. Peters; 1911, Olive 
Thomasson ; 1913, George W. Coop; 1914, 
Edna Horrocks, Edna Tunstall ; 1915, Arnold 
Peters, Herbert Unsworth ; 1917, Mary Leach ; 
1918, Donald Peters, Dorothy Peters; 1919, 
George Jackson, Nellie Haslam; 1921, Ada 
Ellen Horrocks, Edna Unsworth ; 1923, Stanley 
Broughton, who also won a Grammar School 
Scholarship. 

John Holland Ritson, who won the 
Thomasson Scholarship in 1879, was the son 
of Mr. Caleb Ritson, for many years a 
Methodist local preacher, and a man of high 
and noble character. 

While at Manchester Grammar School, 
whither the exhibition took him, he gained a 
scholarship for Balliol College, Oxford, and 
after a brilliant college career, he took his 
Master’s degree. ; 

During his undergraduate days, Mr. Ritson 
became a local preacher. His first sermon 
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was preached at Horwich, Bolton, on 
December 26th, 1886, and his text was, “O, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” 
He became a candidate for the Wesleyan 
ministry in 1890, and after twelve months at 
Headingley College, he became assistant tutor 
at Didsbury for three years. Then followed 
five years of circuit work, after which he had 
the signal distinction of being invited by the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society to become one of its secretaries. 

On January Ist, 1900, for the first time, a 
Wesleyan minister, retaining his standing in 
his own church, became one of the Bible 
Society’s secretaries and represented the whole 
of the Nonconformist churches. 

Of the many who have brought distinction 
to our town, few have achieved a more lasting 
name than the Rev. John H. Ritson, M.A., 
D.D., for his work will last through all eternity. 

His brother Caleb attended Pike’s Lane 
School, and later entered the Church of 
England, becoming the curate of Emmanuel 
Church under Canon Cundy, while his elder 
brother Thomas taught for a time at the school 
before entering the Wesleyan ministry in the 


year 1890. 
The present headmaster of Pike’s Lane 
school, . Thomas Boardman, comes of an 


honoured Methodist family, his father, Mr. 
Thomas Boardman, was for some years an 
earnest worker and devoted teacher at Fern 
Street. 

The “ Gibraltar Rock,” adjacent to Pike’s 
Lane School, was an old hostelry, where, at 
the beginning of March, 1812, two of the 
members of the Stockport Secret Committee 
of Lancashire Luddites met six of the Bolton 
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weavers with the object of starting an organised 
campaign against machinery. 

The Stockport men proposed that the men 
of Bolton should take the Luddite oath, a very 
comprehensive and terrible vow, which all but 
one of them had the good sense to disapprove 
of, so apparently nothing came of the meeting. 

Opposite the Chamber Hall estate, on the 
roadside, were five cottages bearing over them 
the date 1703. In next to the end one, Walter 
Morris, a well-made, affable man, lived and 
followed his calling of wheelwright and under- 
taker for the neighbourhood. His wife, a good, 
motherly soul, was most helpful to him. 

Behind the houses was a field, and beyond 
Ormrod’s brick-kilns where Gibbon Street 
now runs was a lane leading to the brick-ground. 

On the ground fronting the road, about 1872, 
the Bury Building Society erected a long row 
of shops, at the town end of which are the only 
two old cottages left on the road. 

A high stone wall bounded the Chamber 
Hall estate on the road side. The main entrance 
to the Hall, with its iron gateway and low 
ornamental old-fashioned gate house, stood 
almost opposite Noble Street. Opposite 
Cannon Street there was a byway called 
‘th’ Haw Fowt,” being a way to the stables 
and servants’ houses. 

The Hall, a spacious and imposing structure 
when in its glory, was standing gaunt and 
tenantless. 

Very little is known of its early history. 
Thomas Lever, Esq., resided there during the 
latter part of the 17th century, and he is 
believed to have been the builder. A member 
of the wealthy and influential family of Levers 
(to which belonged Sir d’Arcy Lever, Thomas 
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Lever, Esq., of Little Lever Hall, a captain 
in Cromwell’s army, Richard Lever (1503), 
vicar of Bolton, and others), he owned much 
land and property in Bolton and was held in 
high esteem. He was governor-elect of the 
town, in 1672, of Cheetham’s Hospital, Man- 
chester, and was most generous to the poor. 

His son and namesake died at Chamber Hall 
in 1679, at the early age of twenty-five. Mr. Lever, 
however, lived to attain his eightieth year, 
and was interred in the old Parish Church on 
August 21st, 1704. 


His grandson, John Blackburne, from whose 
name we get Blackburn Street, in which stood 
the main entrance of Chamber Hall, the final 
‘“‘e”’ having erroneously been omitted, became 
the owner of the estate. 

On July 1st, 1742, a sale of Chamber Hall 
was arranged by Colonel Blackburne. At 
that time John Holden, Esq., occupied the 
Hall and held the lands belonging thereto. 
The estate then consisted of forty-five acres, 
and it is believed that the new owner was 
Edmund Taylor, grandfather of John Taylor, 
M.D., of Moor Lane. 

Again in 1786, when in the possession of 
Titus Wood, Esq., the Hall was sold, 
when the purchaser was John Ridgway, Esq., 
cotton spinner, whose mill stood on the site 
known as “ Taylor Field”’ where the Market 
Hall now stands. 

He was a man of high integrity and noble 
character, and a trustee of Bolton Grammar 
School. 

Ridgway Gates derives its name from his 
father, James Ridgway, a dyer, who owned 
an orchard there. 
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In 1804, Chamber Hall was again under the 
hammer, and became the property of James 
Ormrod, Esq., the founder of the firm, Ormrod 
and Hardcastle. Following his father in 
working a small mill at Undershore, he bought 
the first cotton mill built in Bolton by James 
Tweats or Thwaits in the early part of 1780. 
Success attended his enterprise and a year or 
two afterwards he built Flash Street Mill from 
which has grown the large concern of to-day. 

His son, Mr. Peter Ormrod, followed his 
father as head of the firm, and continued to 
reside at the Hall after his marriage to Miss 
Hardcastle, for whose reception the house was 
renovated and partially rebuilt. 

In 1866, Mr. Ormrod offered to rebuild the 
Parish Church, which was in a sad state of 
disrepair, at his sole expense. This noble offer 
was gratefully accepted, and on June 29th, 1871, 
the new church was consecrated. The deep 
gratitude of many amply repaid him his outlay 
of between £30,000 and £40,000, which the 
fabric cost. 

After residing at Chamber Hall for half-a- 
century, Mr. Ormrod went to live at Halliwell 
Hall, and Mr. Joseph Crook became the tenant. 

In 1852, Mr. Crook was elected Liberal M.P. 
for Bolton, and so strenuously did he work for 
the operatives, that he got his “ Bleachers’ 
Short Time Act,” ten-hour day, through, and 
it came into operation six months after he 
ceased to represent the town, on August Ist, 
1861. As he arrived at the station on that day 
from London, a great concourse of people 
awaited him. Cheer after cheer rang out. The 
horses were taken out of his carriage, and a 
number of operatives gladly harnessed them- 
selves in and triumphantly drew him up 
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Blackburn Street to Chamber Hall, while 
cheering crowds followed. 

Two days later, on the 8rd of the month, 
he was the recipient of a magnificent timepiece 
worth seventy guineas from the operative 
bleachers as a token of their gratitude. 

When about 1868 he built Oakfield on 
Chorley New Road, and went to reside there, 
the Hall remained tenantless. 

For a number of years it stood empty in 
charge of a caretaker, and falling into a state 
of dilapidation ; and soon after Mr. Peter 
Ormrod’s death, in 1875, it was taken down. 

For a number of years ‘the Volunteers drilled 
and practised on the Chamber Hall estate on 
Saturday afternoons. 

About three o’clock the sound of martial 
music would be heard; brass band, drum 

and fife, and bugle, each taking part in the 
march from Fletcher Street Barracks. Long 
before the men came into view, the sound of 
music caused pedestrians to step out more briskly. 
Then in the distance, glimpses of the men could 
be seen through the crowd which invariably 
marched in front of the band, and the glinting 
and gleaming of the sun on the instruments 
of the band and the helmets and bayorets of 
the soldiers. Then came the rhythmic tramp, 
tramp, tramp, of the men in the old-time 
scarlet tunics and whitened trappings, making 
a splash of colour and brightening up the street, 
as they marched through the gateway into the 
grounds, each smartly saluting their aristocratic 
military-looking officer, sitting broad of beam 
on a charger, who was Colonel James Cross 
Ormrod, the owner of the estate. 

For thirty-five years he was closely identified 
with the Bolton Rifle Volunteers, and on the 
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ground where his “pam rang out is now 
built Cross Ormrod Stree : 


II. 
PIKE’S LANE. GATE PIKE. 


At that time Blackburn Street was the portion 
of the highway between “ Britannia Inn,” 
Moor Lane, and Cannon Street, where Pike’s 
Lane started and ran to Blackshaw Lane at the 
bottom of Deane Brow. 

On the town side of Cannon Street, in the 
first of the old cottages, was the watch shop 
of William Lee. 

As a youth he had learned the delicate art 
of watch-making and repairing from his uncle, 
Henry Lee, of Bradshawgate, one of the best 
and most highly esteemed clock and watch 
makers in Bolton. 

Industrious, reliable, and always pleasant, 
most deservedly he prospered in business and 
was elected councillor, and sat for Derby Ward 
for a period in the Council Chamber. His 
genial, portly figure is still seen on the road 
although now he lives in well-earned retirement. 

At the corner of Cannon Street and Pike’s 
Lane was a block of cottages, several of which 
were much below the road level. 

In the intervening years the corn mill had 
become a winding and warping shed and passed 
into the hands of Mr. Joseph Maude, at one 
time circuit steward of the Bridge Street circuit. 

Across the lane were the old cottages on 
Chamber Hall estate, fronting the road. In 
one, Harry Hibbert, a cobbler, who in his early 
years was connected with Moss Street, did a 
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thriving business helped by his striving and 
industrious little wife, while in another lived 
an old lady noted for making oat cakes. 

Up the lane at Gilnow the farmhouse of 
Edmund Tunstall had become the property 
of Mr. Arrowsmith, of Gilnow Mills, who was 
elected Mayor in 1853-54. 

The farmer made the fourth cottage of 
Cron’s houses his homestead, the first three 
cottages being converted into a barn. After 
several changes it eventually came into the 
hands of the industrious and worthy Atherton 
family, who were the last to farm the land. 

The original farmhouse, enlarged and 
improved, has been for many years the residence 
of a doctor. The first, Dr. James Barr, a most 
conscientious medical man, is still remembered 
by the older generation, while many think 
with warm regard of Dr. James Millar. 

At Gate Pike great changes had taken place. 
The ‘Split Crow,” ‘“ Farmer’s Arms,” and 
Dick Marsh’s alehouse were all things of the 
past. 

At the top of Balshaw Street, however, 
Magees had taken the house and shop of 
“Cockle Joe,” and by extending caused him to 
move lower down the street. Twice he had 
to shift his quarters until he eventually left 
Gate Pike for the top of Gilnow, where his son 
Amos followed him in the _ business. 
extension was built to the front of the road 
and used as a butcher’s shop, while the portion 
towards Balshaw Street became a beerhouse, 
being locally known as “ The Red Herring 
Inn,” until about 1875 it became a fully 
licensed house. A jovial teamster, who drove 
his lorry and three horses for the croft, whose 
name was John Bennett, became the first 
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licensee and from him the house took the name 
it now has of “‘ The Jolly Waggoner.” 

After séveral changes, the shop across the 
street, originally kept by ‘‘Owd Woof,” became 
the home of George Coop and his worthy wife 
Betsy. No tea party at Fern Street at that 
time was considered complete without George 
Coop’s currant bread. A little higher up the 
lane William Tong, the original owner of the 
“Farmer’s Arms,” had enlarged his brewery 
and increased his trade. In his yard was the 
office of the “ Gate Pike Weaving Company.” 
A number of weavers subscribed what they 
could and formed the company. For a time 
all went well and the concern flourished, but 
eventually it came to nothing. 

“Owd Sootum” no longer mended the 
clogs of the villagers, but in the long row of 
shops on the opposite side to Crook’s mill, 
Blackburn Street, Thomas Boardman, a good 
old Methodist, made and repaired such foot- 
wear. For some years he was a teacher and 
worker at Fern Street. 

The village also had now a clogger. In the 
house at the top of Fern Street, John Bryers 
opened a clogger’s shop, whither those who 
needed their clogs mending made their way. 

The ‘‘ Spout Hole ” for many years supplied 
the village with water, and had been the 
rendezvous of the gossips of the neighbourhood, 
where, can or bucket in hand, they stood 
exchanging the news and having a last word. 
Now no longer was the slow dripping of the 
water an excuse for a prolonged parley, as in 
each of the cottages water had been laid on by 
the Corporation. 

When, however, some fifty years ago, James 
Eckersley began business as a mineral water 
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maker in Gate Street, and sank a well, the 
water was so beautifully clear,’ cold and 
sparkling, that in the neighbourhood the people 
avowed it to be “‘ Spout Hole” water, as it 
was believed to come from the same source. 
Whether or no, there is a ceaseless supply of 
excellent water which gives a singularly fine, 
clean taste to the mineral beverages. 

With the building of the Board School, the 
“Schooboard chap” came into being. No 
more would little urchins take the hard- 
earned pennies from their parents for school 
money, and after spending as their fancy 
dictated, play “ wag,” fishing for prickbacks 
and doctors “ up bruk,”’ and come off scot free. 

Now the truants were soon brought to book, 
much as they disliked it. The first attendance 
officer for Bolton, possibly the first in the 
kingdom, was John Hilton, previously a post- 
man. 

For over forty years he worked whole- 
heartedly and assiduously in the cause of 
education and humanity, always encouraged 
and inspired by his wife, who for sixty years 
was his helpmeet and companion. 

May his successors serve their day and 
generation as well as he. 

About 1860, there settled at Gilnow, Evan 
Jones, a painter and decorator of much skill. 
For many years after moving from Gilnow, 
he occupied the end shop opposite the Board 
School. 

He was a striking character of splendid 
physique, and to both him and his kindly, 
motherly wife their mother-tongue clave. 

For over sixty years Mr. Jones was in very 
deed a pillar of the Church at the Welsh 
Tabernacle. Mrs. Jones is still with us, and 
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takes an active interest in all that transpires. 
Although in her eighty-ninth year, she is full 
of enthusiasm and work for the Tabernacle. 
With single eye and steadfast purpose she 
seeks to fulfil the Divine injunction : 
“ Walking as one to pleasant service led, 


Doing God’s will as if it were her own, 
Yet trusting not in self, but in His strength alone.” 


The fourth shop from Gibbon Street was 
taken by James Peacock, when the buildings 
were first erected. For many years he was a 
well-known personality with a genial, friendly 
disposition, and a humorous story ever ready 
to brighten the day. His tragic death whilst 
watching the building of Deane Clough Rail- 
way bridge was deeply regretted in the 
neighbourhood. 

Another personality was Edward Kearsley, 
butcher, opposite Gilnow Lane. For many 
years Mr. Kearsley was returned as councillor 
for Derby Ward. Aldermanic and magisterial 
honours were conferred on him, and he filled 
his position most efficiently, working very 
consistently for the general good. 


At Gate Pike the propensity for nicknames 
was still as great as ever, and to the original 
ones others had been added. “ Banjo,” 
otherwise John MacClelland, was so called 
because he made banjoes in his spare time. 
Then there was “ Prop,” to which Thomas 
Oldham answered, and ‘‘ Owd Nanny,” as Mary 
Crook was known. A quiet, inoffensive woman, 
summer and winter alike, for many long years 
she wore a big black cloak and an old-fashioned 
poke bonnet. 

“ Posy William ” or “ Posy Billy ” of “ New 
York,” was well known, as each Saturday noon 
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a carried home a plant from the Market, while 
his buttonhole held a posy and a beaming smile 
lit up his homely face. 


“Owd Nick” was not the gentleman of the 
cloven foot, but the long-suffering caretaker 
of Chamber Hall. 

Then there was “ Eighern Yed,” another 
of the “ Saut Bob ” fraternity, with his donkey, 
‘* Shakespeare.” 

“Owd Hardneck” was still in the vicinity 
and the Haslams were still “‘ Fowts.” Jam 
the youngest brother, as a boy, carried roun 
newspapers, and later became a piecer at 
Heaton’s Mill, Lostock. 


At Fern Street Sunday School, his teacher, 
Mr. John Wright, was struck with his 
intelligence, and seeing possibilities in the lad, 
evoked the interest of Mr. Allen Clarke, who 
took him in hand. 


At night, after mill work was over, young 
Jim pored over his books. Encouraged by 
Mr. Clarke’s interest and sympathy, he 
persevered, and eventually shook the dust of 
the wheelgate from his clogs, said good-bye 
to his minder, and through the kindness of his 
instructor got his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder of journalism. 


He justified the helping hand, and became 
a clever reporter. Four years ago, in 1919, 
he had the honour of being elected President 
of the National Union of Journalists. All 
honour to men such as he, who by their un- 
tiring efforts have overcome difficulties and 
obstacles, and by perseverance have used and 
improved the talents God has endowed them 
Wi 
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Il. 
PERSONALITIES OF THE ROAD. 


Passing along Pike’s Lane which they 
traversed daily, to and from their homes at 
Deane, were men of high purpose and integrity. 

At Rhuddylan House resided Mr. James 
Broughton Edge, more generally known as 
“Turney Edge.” 

As a youth he was articled to Messrs. 
Marslands, solicitors, the sons of the Rev. 
George Marsland, who travelled the Bolton 
circuit in 1847-48. From his earliest days he 
had been connected with Fletcher Street, being 
a devoted member and enthusiastic worker, and 
along with William Marshall and John Homer 
worked hard to lay the foundation of the 
Slaterfield cause with much success. 

In 1888, he was made Judge of the County 
Court of Devonshire. 

Mr. John Kershaw, millowner, of Green 
Bank, was another fine character and a good 
friend to the cause at Fern Street. On 
“Sermons” morning, the scholars always 
assembled on his lawn to sing, when he evinced 
much pleasure at their presence. 

Green Bank has for some time been the home 
of Mr. Albert E. Boydell, who in his earlier years, 
for a considerable period, was connected with 
Fern Street. A man of great ability, he has 
risen by tenacity of purpose, and in his capacity 
as chairman of directors of one of the largest 
cotton concerns in Bolton, he does well for the 
workers. An able speaker, his services are 
frequently in demand, and he tells the old, 
old story very effectively. 
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Then at Broome House, Mr. Robert Bolton, 
corn miller, of Town Hall Square, lived. His 
well-made figure was familiar on the road. 
Neatly dressed, through the week he invariably 
wore a silk top hat and a pair of well-polished 
clogs, and very quaint and original he looked. 

His capacious pockets always held a plentiful 
supply of peas, which he gave to little boys. 
His forbears were men of substance at Harwood, 
his father, John Bolton, being one of the first 
trustees of the chapel. 

On “Sermons” morning, after the scholars 
had sung at Mr. Kershaw’s, they assembled 
on Mr. Bolton’s lawn, and there God’s praises 
rang out again melodiously. Mr. Bolton had a 
great admiration and regard for John Marsden, 
and many a time would drop in to the service 
at Fern Street. 

During the seventies there came to live at 
Deane Terrace, Mr. John Marshall, a very 
highly esteemed and honoured townsman. 

For many years previously, he and his family 
resided at Angle Bank. The Marshall family 
worshipped at Fletcher Street, and one and 
all loved the House of the Lord. So regular 
and punctual were they in their attendance 
on Sunday morning, that the people about 
Grecian Street were known to regulate their 
clocks by them. 

The unusual sight of Mr. Marshall, his six 
manly sons and three bonny daughters, all 
wending their way to God’s House, had a great 
influence for good on the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Marshall took a deep interest in the 
welfare of his fellows, and for fifteen years 
represented Bradford Ward as _ Liberal 
councillor. For many years his son Joseph, 
who was with him in business as a tailor, and 
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will long be remembered as postmaster of 
Knowsley Street post office, was a greatly 
appreciated local preacher. 

Miss Hannah Marshall, a gracious lady, 
for more than forty years taught the young 
ladies’ class at Fletcher Street, while yet another 
son, Mr. Cornelius Marshall, for many years 
manager of Kershaw’s mill, was an active 
Christian worker, and for a considerable period 
Sunday School superintendent at Fletcher 
Street. 

He followed Mr. Daniel Brown at Rose 
Cottage. His family, all brilliant scholars, 
devote their splendid intellects to the highest 
things, while his only son, Dr. John Dodds 
Marshall, D.S.O., served with great distinction 
a exceptional bravery all through the Great 

ar 


Another man of mark was Mr. John Briggs, 
then in the prime of life. Whatever his hand 
found to do, he did it with all his might. In the 
early morning, when nature was awaking, 
he was up and about his daily toil, and invested 
pee with dignity, for it was done as unto the 

rd. 

For many years he held various offices at 
Fletcher Street, and was a very acceptable 
local preacher, full of zeal for the furtherance of 
God’s Kingdom. His name, which has been 
on the Bolton Bridge Street plan for fifty years, 
now heads the list of local brethren ; but that 
is not the full toll of his years of service, for it 
is sixty-two years since his name was entered 
on the plan at Colne. 

In the eventide of life, he lives quietly at 
Rose Cottage, yet takes an active interest in 
men and matters. 
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His wife, who was called home a few years 
ago, belonged to the Higsons, a worthy 
Methodist family, and she was truly a mother 
in Israel. Her mother, before her marriage, 
Margaret Ormrod, was one of the early 
Methodists at the old school-chapel, Longsight, 
Harwood. She was a very beautiful girl and 
the day after her conversion she took off her 
ribbons and laces and brushed out her sunny 
ringlets. Her sisters remonstrated with her, 
to whom she replied, “ Neither passion nor 
pride His Cross can abide.”’ In course of time 
she became mother of a family who have all 
served nobly in the Master’s vineyard. 

Her son, Mr. George Higson, has been a local 
preacher for nearly fifty years, while another 
son, the Rev. Richard Higson, retired last 
Conference after forty-eight years of faithful 
service in the Wesleyan ministry. 

Another personality well known on the road 
was Mr. James Lomax. Many years have 
passed since then. Both the sunshine and 
storms of life he has experienced, and to-day 
the snow rests on his head ; but he is wonder- 
fully alert and cognisant of current events. 
All through his life he has tried to follow the 
Golden Rule, and along life’s pathway has made 
many friends, for kindness begets kindness. 

Mr. William Haslam, cotton spinner, of 
White Bank, Deane, was another eminent 
figure. Quiet and stately, he walked down to 
the mills very regularly each morning after 
breakfast. 

After his death, the members of the several 
families descended from the first John Haslam 
(1771-1820), in 1920, purchased the White 
Bank Estate from the trustees of Mr. William 
Haslam, and conferred an inestimable boon 
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on the neighbourhood by making a gift of it 
to the people of Bolton. The extensive grounds 
are now a public park, while the hall is an 
intermediate school for boys. 

The first John Haslam, founder of the firm, 
was the son of a Halliwell yeoman farmer. 
He was apprenticed to a spinner named 
Pickering in the latter part of the 18th century, 
and took up spinning on his own account. 
Later, he became a merchant, collecting goods 
from the handloom weavers of Bolton and the 
villages near, and taking them to Manchester 
on horseback—a pistol in his holster as safe- 
guard against the highwaymen to be 
encountered on Kearsley Moss. He laid the 
foundation of the fortunes of the Haslam 
family. 

Mr. William Haslam followed his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Joshua Crook, in the occupancy 
of White Bank. 

Then there was Mr. Henry Poole, owner of 
Poole’s mill in Deane Brow, which found 
employment for a number of the dwellers at 
Gate Pike. Portly of carriage, he was well 
known and greatly esteemed in the neighbour- 
hood. For a number of years on “ Sermons ” 
morning, the scholars of Fern Street assembled 
before his house and sang one of the beautiful 
morning hymns. 

When the mill was destroyed by fire on 
February18th,1885, great consternation prevailed 
in the district. Mr. John Poole followed his 
father as head of the concern. c. 

Victoria Colliery, or as it was familiarly 
termed, “ th’ owd lone pit,’ was well known 
to the people of Pike’s Lane and Gate Pike. 
Mr. Thomas Brocklehurst, the proprietor, was 
a gentleman held in high esteem in the 
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neighbourhood, while Mrs. Brocklehurst was a 
devoted adherent of Mawdsley Street Con- 
gregational Church, and attended with 
exemplary regularity. 


IV. 
FROM CHANGE TO CHANGE. 


With the flight of time great changes had 
taken place in the district. The Deane toll-bar 
was abolished amid great rejoicings on 
October 31st, 1878, while across the Croal the 
Rogerstead Estate had been converted into 
Heaton Cemetery, where the first interment 
took place on December 22nd, 1879. 

At Gate Pike the builder was busy, for on 
the Chantler Estate the Saviour’s Church and 
schools were in course of erection, being built 
and endowed at the sole expense of Thomas 
Greenhalgh, Esq., whose brother Nathaniel 
Sip and endowed All Souls’ Church, Blackburn 

oad. 

The schools were opened on July 22nd, 1882, 
and the church three years later, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885, when Bishop Fraser 
consecrated it, this being the last service of 
that nature in which he took part. 

There was a large gathering of clergy from the 
various churches in town, several of whom 
took part in the service. The vicar, the Rev. 
Henry John Jauncey, M.A., was previously 
curate at St. George’s to the Rev. Neville 
Jones, a saintly man who exercised an uplifting 
spiritual influence on all with whom he came in 
contact. His quiet, tactful words caused many 
ws consider their ways and strive to amend 

em. 
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The entire cost of the magnificent pile of 
buildings ran to £30,000. 

The first wardens in the Church were Mr. 
Thomas Greenhalgh and Mr. Henry Poole, 
and the sidesmen Alderman John Haslam, 
Messrs. W. W. Morris, W. Howes, and J. E. 
Shepherd. 

The event created the greatest interest in the 
vicinity, Pike’s Lane being crowded with 
people. 

In November, 1885, Mr. Greenhalgh wrote 
a poem on the “ Saviour’s”’ bells of which the 
following is a copy. 


THE “SAVIOUR’S”” CHURCH BELLS. 


Hark ! The ‘‘Saviour’s”’ bells are ringing ; 
Echoing clear to all around— 
“Come and worship your Redeemer, 
In contrite fear, on sacred ground. 


“Come ! for Christ is waiting for you : 
None will be by Him neglected ; 
Come to Him your sins confessing— 

None will ever be rejected. 


“Ye rich ones who are now at ease ; 
Who live to drink at pleasure’s fount— 
Say not ‘ We are content with this ’— 
The King will ask a full account. 


‘* Say not, ye poor, ‘ We cannot come ; 
We have no store of silver bright.’ 
Poverty may be rich in faith— 
Remember ye the widow’s mite. 


“Say not ‘ Our raiment is so soil’d, 
We cannot come for very shame ’— 
For Christ Himself, though meanly clad, 
Into the gorgeous Temple came. 


‘“* God’s grace can make you richer far 
Than countless store of this world’s gain ; 
And righteousness will give each one 
A shining robe without a stain. 
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“ Say not ‘ Our lives will soon be passed— 
Where then’s the use for us to pray ? 
A hundred ages you may sound, 
But we are children of a day.’ 


“ Though we a thousand ages speak : 
And through that time our notes are true ; 
To man alone we owe our birth ; 
God’s Holy Spirit moves in you. 


“‘ When we lie broken in the dust ; 
You, whose lives with Christ are passed, 
Will rise, a joy with Him to share, 
That through Eternity shall last. 


“Then listen, oh, ye mortal ones ! 
Let not our ringing be your knells ; 
So when you’ve joined the Choir above, 
You'll ever bless the ‘ Saviour’s ’ Bells.” 


It was also in November that the first 
marriage took place. On the 11th of that 
month, 1885, 

Peter Boardman and Anne J. Heaton 
were made man and wife, and were duly 
peeeney with a beautiful Bible and hymn 

ook. 

For many years Mr. Boardman, who was 
a cabinet-maker on Pike’s Lane, held office 
in the church, and served for a period on the 
Town Council. He was one of the personalities 
on the road, his tall, well-knit figure being 
familiar to many, and for everyone he had a 
cheery smile and word. On several occasions 
he took part in the services at Fern Street with 
great ability and success. He was a great- 
souled, broad-minded man who shed a benign 
influence, and was held in high regard and 
esteem in the neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THEY BUILT AGAIN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, 


Wi the closing of the school-chapel, 
the scholars and congregation had to 

be housed elsewhere. A temporary 
home was found in Defence Street, where a 
couple of rooms formerly used for weaving 
were let to them. There, during the intervening 
period, the scholars assembled, and the services 
were conducted by the ministers and laymen. 

When the workman rushed in fear to the 
Rev. J. H. Beech on the stormy Saturday 
morning, the superintendent got Mr. George 
Woodhouse, of Messrs. Woodhouse and Potts, 
St. George’s Road, to examine the building 
and report. Besides being an architect of great 
professional skill, many of the leading buildings 
in town being his work, including the Town 
Hall, of which he was joint architect, Mr. 
Woodhouse was one of the leading musicians 
of his day, and was the organist at Bridge 
Street Wesleyan Chapel. 

Early in 1878 his services were again sought 
and the rebuilding scheme placed in his hands, 
and he converted the design of the school-chapel 
into the present edifice. 

For the professional services rendered in 
making examination and preparing report on 
the chapel, and in preparing plans, and taking 
out quantities for the proposed alterations, 
he made no charge, making a free gift of his 
services to the people of Fern Street. 

“‘ Til that God blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill ; 
And all is right that seems most wrong 
If it be His sweet will.” 
181 
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Out of the calamity good had come, for in 
place of a school-chapel there was a roomy 
school with class-rooms and a chapel. Although 
to strangers it seemed curious to go upstairs 
to the chapel, still on the upper floor the 
people of Fern Street had as comfortable a 
little chapel as could be desired, designed and 
built. The cost of the alteration was £1,630. 

Mr. W. Townson undertook the demolition 
and rebuilding, and under his supervision the 
work progressed rapidly ; so much so, that by 
the beginning of March, 1879, the building was 
again in the hands of a willing band of cleaners. 

As in Nehemiah’s day, “‘ the people had a 
mind to work.” Very heartily they threw 
themselves into the service. As George Herbert 
very beautifully puts it: 

“Tf done beneath Thy laws, 
’en servile labours shine. 
Hallowed is toil, if this the cause ; 
The meanest work divine.” 

They laboured with a single eye to God’s 
glory, and in so doing received abundant 
blessing. With reverent hands the last touches 
were given, for the House of God was doubly 
dear to them, and again the sanctuary was 
ready for the reopening services, which were 
held on March 30th, 1879. 

The Musgrave family had repeatedly evinced 
interest and practical sympathy with the 
cause at Fern Street, and while preparations 
were being made for its reopening, Mrs. 
Jonathan Musgrave presented the rich purple 
velvet pulpit fittings, for which the people of 
Fern Street expressed their heartfelt appreci- 
ation at so generous and kindly a gift. 

There was no great demonstration at the 
reopening. There had been no widespread 
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advertisement, no fanfare of trumpets nor 
beating of drums, but the people rallied nobly 
to the cause, and had the pleasure and profit 
of listening to their old superintendent minister, 
the Rev. John H. Beech, who was highly 
gratified at being invited to conduct the first 
services in the new chapel. 

The infants’ vestry had always played a 
most important part in the work at Fern Street, 
and at the opening service five candidates for 
that room were present for baptism. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, the infants were received into the 
Church and the record made as follows :— 


1879. 


Mar. 80th Lizzie, Samueland Entwistle Born, Jan 9th, John H. 
daughterof Ann 1879 Beech 

9 James William Thomasand Taylor lBorn,Jan30th, JohnH. 
son of Jane Holland 1879 Beech 

aS Eleanor, William and Standish Born, Nov. 10th, John H. 
daughterof Mary Maria 1878 Beech 

a George, Jamesand Thornley Born, Dee. 31st, John H. 
son of Margaret 1878 Beech 

Holland 

a avg M9 George and Coop Born, Feb. 27th, John H. 
son Betsy 1879 Beech 


In a most satisfactory manner the day drew 
to a close, and with great thankfulness the 
assembled congregation joined in the Doxology. 
The collections for the day amounted to £27. 

The task they had undertaken was indeed 
a great one, but manfully they shouldered the 
burden and pulled together. Great encourage- 
ment had been given them by the friends at 
Bridge Street and Fletcher Street, who were 
most kind and helpful, showing generous and 
practical sympathy. 

The bazaar at Bridge Street had realised 
£103, while the year previous the friends at 
Fletcher Street had raised £163 for the Fern 
Street cause. 
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Then the Musgrave family had responded 
to their appeal in a most warm-hearted and 
open-handed manner, both Mrs. Musgrave 
and Mr. James Musgrave each giving £100. 


Mr. John Smith most kindly lent £700 free 
of interest for eight years, the remainder being 
borrowed at the rate of four per cent. 


In this way their hands were strengthened 
and with renewed zeal they strove to reduce 
the incubus of debt. 


There is always the possibility of the flock 
becoming somewhat scattered when the fold 
is temporarily closed and emergency quarters 
have to be used. Some may have found fresh 
homes, but the majority clave to Fern Street, 
and when on June 26th, 1880, the Centenary 
of Sunday Schools was celebrated, four hundred 
and fifteen officers, teachers and scholars walked 
in that memorable procession. 

The superintendent was Mr. James 
Broughton, Senr. From the time of his con- 
version during the Great Revival of 1861-62, 
his energies had been spent both on the Sabbath 
day, and during the week, in the Sunday School. 
He was a happy soul, with a laughtez-loving 
disposition ; but he also loved the House of the 
Lord. The sanctuary was the centre of his 
world, and within its walls the happiest and 
most useful hours of his long life were spent. 
He filled many offices in the church and school, 
serving different terms as Sunday School super- 
intendent, also as teacher and leader, while 
he filled the difficult rdle of chapel steward 
most judiciously. He delighted to recall the 
days when as a youth he worshipped in old 
Moss Street, where Old Sammy and John 
Marsden were the leading spirits. 
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Mr. Robert Raikes, the journalist of 
Gloucester, is called the father of Sunday 
Schools, but five years before he undertook the 
great work of gathering in the children, in 
1775, James Heys, or “‘ Owd Jimmy o’ th’ Hey ” 
as he was called, a winder of bobbins at Little 
Lever, started a Sunday School which prospered 
exceedingly. He used to call the young people 
together with a brass pestle and mortar, as 
he had no bell. 

According to the Wesleyan Magazine for 
April, 1836, three healthy branches shot off 
from the parent stock, and three teachers were 
paid one shilling each week for their services. 

In honouring Robert Raikes, the journalist, 
Old Jimmy, the bobbin winder of Little Lever, 
should not be forgotten. 

In 1785, five years after Mr. Raikes’ venture 
at gathering in the children, Ridgway Gates 
Wesleyan Methodist Sunday School was opened. 
On the first Sunday there were only five scholars, 
but in less than twelve months there were more 
than five hundred, and on June 26th, 1880, 
12,820 Nonconformist scholars walked. 

It was a glorious day and the sun shone and 
glinted on the instruments of the bands, which 
led the Sunday School processions from different 
parts of the town to the Town Hall Square. 

Fern Street was led by the Atherton Artillery 
Band (leader, Mr. Croft), four hundred and 
fifteen scholars and teachers taking part, and 
the splendid school banner was one of the 
prettiest in the whole procession. It was of 
blue silk with the title of the school in gold 
letters, and in the centre a painting of the open 
Bible enclosed with the words, “The secret 
of England’s greatness.” 
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In the front ranks walked Mr. James 
Broughton, Senr., Sunday School superin- 
tendent ; Mr. Caleb H. Ashworth, secretary ; 
and Mr. W. Haythornthwaite, treasurer. 


The teachers and scholars wore the Centenary 
medals, and a number of girls carried bunches 
of ferns, while the poles of the banner were also 
encircled with them. 


The younger children were conveyed in a 
waggon. On the way, however, the timber 
barrier on one side gave way and a number 
of children fell out. Fortunately none were 
seriously hurt, although Joseph Albert Howarth, 
Thomas Jackson, Peter Oldham, and Emily 
and Frank Ashworth had to receive medical 
attention. 


Eventually the schools all took their places 
on the Town Hall Square, fifty-five beautifully 
worked banners and numerous bannerettes 
waving in the gentle breeze ; while a sea of 
upturned faces looked toward the Town Hall 
steps on which Mr. Henry. Taylor, the leader 
of Wesley Chapel Choir, took his stand. Behind 
him the Irwell Brass Band played the air of 
“Ebenezer New.” 


At the wave of his baton, the thousands of 
voices burst forth into the opening strains of 
““ Come, let us join our cheerful songs.” 


It was an indescribable moment. In one 
great flood of harmony the old-fashioned 
Methodist melody flowed from that mighty 
throng, while many eyes were wet with 
memories of the way the Lord had led them, 
and of those who were indeed praising the 
Lamb in hymns above. 
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The years have rolled on since that memor- 
able day, and Sunday Schools are not so well 
attended as then; but it is still true that 


“ Sabbath schools are England’s glory, 
Let them spread on every hand ; 
They send forth the Saviour’s story 
To the thousands of our land.” 


The loyalty and love of many, to whom 
Fern Street or its predecessor was their spiritual 
birthplace and home, was displayed by the 
way their children were brought for baptism, 
when the parents, by reason of work, had been 
compelled to leave the neighbourhood. 

When a little girl was given to Joseph 
Marsden and his good wife Catherine, at. 
Turton, there was only one place where she 
could be christened. When the day arrived, 
however, Mr. Marsden was prostrate in bed 
with rheumatism; but undeterred, Mrs. 
Marsden undertook the journey herself and the 
baby was duly baptised and recorded :— 

Me. 21st SarahJane Josephand Marsden Turton Born, David 
daughter of Catherine Jan17th, James 
1880. Waller 

To William and Eliza Stott also the old 
place had a charm no other held, and so their 
firstborn son was proudly brought and presented 
in thankfulness to the Lord. 


1880, 
July18th John, William Stott Edgworth Born, 8. Ingman 
sonof and Eliza —— 


At the opening of the school-chapel in 1871, 
the Rev. William Williams expressed the hope 
that Fern Street would become a “ conversion 
furnace.” ; 

That hope had been realised many times. 
The power of the Holy Spirit was abundantly 
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present, and it was no uncommon thing for 
men to turn from sin and Satan to God; to 
put away their evil doings, make a complete 
surrender, and become new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. 

The saintly John Marsden led many to the 
feet of the Saviour. Sometimes the Devil’s 
chains were difficult to break, but with the 
penitent he wrestled hard in prayer until the 
burden of sin rolled away and at the Cross the 
suppliant found the Saviour. 

One case of many, of home missionary work, 
was Richard Taylor’s. 

His little boys attended Fern Street ;_ his 
good wife Mary, who all her life had been 
connected with the New Building (Bridge 
Street), saw to that. They regularly went to 
the Band of Hope, and several times invited 
their father, who had very little acquaintance 
with the House of God, to accompany them. 

Once or twice he had promised and then 
disappointed the lads. At length one Monday 
evening, in 1881, they again begged him to go 
with them. Readily enough he promised, 
but when the time came he was not to be 
found. 

Their mother, seeing how keenly they felt 
their father’s behaviour, bade them go to © 
school, adding that their father would soon 
follow. Then she set out to find him and soon 
ran him to earth in a neighbouring public- 
house. Quietly but firmly she insisted on him 
returning home with her, which he eventually 
did, protesting all the time that he would be too 
late for the Band of Hope. His wife reminded 
him of his repeated promises, helped him to 
make haste to get ready, and saw him away. 
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As he had only to walk from Gilnow, he soon 
reached the school door. As he thought, the 
service had started. Going into the vestibule, 
he stood listening to the prayer, and was on the 
point of creeping quietly away, feeling quite 
pleased with himself that he had been and 
found the inner door closed, when all at once 
the door opened and John Marsden put out a 
fatherly hand saying, ‘‘ Come in, lad.” 

He went in. After the Band of Hope his 
boys went home to their mother with the news 
that John Marsden, Isaiah Dootson and 
Jeremiah Green were talking to their father. 
With thankful heart she sat up waiting for her 
husband. In as simple and loving a manner as 
they could, the brethren unfolded to him the 
plan of salvation, and like Jacob they wrestled 
with God on his behalf. Darkness seemed to 
envelop his soul ; but at last the light dawned, 
and when he eventually left Fern Street he left 
it a child of God and heir of Heaven. 

His wife sat quietly praying and listening 
for his footsteps. No unsteady steps 
approached Cobden Place that night, but a 
firm, quick tread ; then the door opened, and 
she saw that old things had indeed passed 
away, a miracle of grace had been performed, 
and a new Richard Taylor stood before her. 

Drink had been his besetting sin, and the 
first Friday night when on his way home with 
his week’s wages in his pocket, he had his 
Armageddon to face. 

Formerly he had called in a public-house 
on his way home, and there left a good share of 
his hard-earned money. The Devil tried all 
his wiles: ‘ Tha’s bin workin’ ’ard aw wik, 
an its dreigh wark walkin’ wheelgate, a sup 
’ull do thi no harm, thi meauth’s as dreigh as a 
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lime kiln, aw know. Ah’d just wet mi whistle, if 
ah were thee.” But Richard Taylor knew that 
one drink would lead to more, and he broke into 
a run until the danger zone was left behind. 

That day he gained his big victory, and the 
public-house ceased to have any attraction for 
him. He joined the school and the class 
meeting, and until the day when he was 
suddenly translated to the life above on 
July 25th, 1907, he was a faithful follower of 
the Lord Jesus. 

His genial, warm-hearted disposition which 
in the old days had led him into wrong paths, 
under the impulse of a new affection, was made 
the means of blessing to others, as along with 
Joseph Marsden, for many years, he visited 
the sick and absentee members of the school, 
taking cheer and kindliness with them, and 
thereby doing untold good. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE “ JOYFUL NEWS” 
MISSION AND OTHER MATTERS. 


|i was on September 3rd, 1881, that the last 
“Deane Wakes Party ”’ was held. In the 
evening a service of song was given. For 
nearly forty years the tea party had been one of 
the big events of the year ; but with the growth 
of the town, Deane Wakes had become only 
a memory of which the older generation spoke 
when in a reminiscent mood. 

From Moss Street days, Fred Lomax had 
been connected with the cause. As a boy he 
met in John Marsden’s class, and there received 
impressions which turned the bias of his life 
towards holy things. 

He found great joy in Sabbath School work, 
and as secretary and teacher gave of his best. 
He was also a most acceptable local preacher, 
in great demand. 

A few years after his marriage to Miss Lizzie 
Balshaw, who was also a worker at Fern Street, 
as a token of their regard for the sanctuary, 
they presented an alabaster christening font. 

Another loyal and devoted teacher was 
Elizabeth Appleyard, whose memories of Moss 
Street are very sacred ones. When in course of 
time, distance rendered her unable to attend, 
like David, it was in her heart to do something 
for the Lord’s House, and in 1893 she presented 
the beautiful font, which is used at present. 

For close on forty years the adherents of 
Moss Street and Fern Street, when desirous of 
being married, had been compelled to go to some 
other chapel, as their own was not licensed for 
marriages. 
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A feeling grew among those who loved the 
little Bethel that it should be made possible 


- for marriages to be solemnised within those 


sacred walls. 

Thus it came about that a license was 
obtained, and in an old account book is the 
entry 
“October 18th, 1881. By cash, to Marriage 
License, £3 2s. 6d.” 

On the occasion of the first wedding, when 

Alfred Stott and Sarah Rigby 
were united, all the neighbourhood took a great 
interest in it. From their earliest years, the 
Stotts had been connected with the chapel 
and school, and Alfred, the youngest son, was 
as devoted to the cause as were the older 
members of the family. 

The memorable day, the 24th of November, 
1881, opened bright and sunny as if in agree- 
ment with the old adage, “ Happy the bride 
that the sun shines on,” and more like a balmy 
day in September than one within a month of 
winter. 

The Rev. Josiah Mee, a much-loved pastor, 
made them man and wife, and more faithful 
partners were never united. 

In a fatherly address, with beautifully fitting 
remarks, he presented to them the customary 
Bible and hymn book, duly inscribed. A more 
appropriate present could not have been made, 
for God’s Word has been their guide all through 
the journey of life, and Christian sincerity has 
marked their pilgrimage. 

For forty-five years Mr. Alfred Stott has 
found great joy in service for the Master, and 
as teacher, leader and sick visitor he has worked 
with a purity of purpose and singleness of heart 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Stott. 


The first couple to be married at Fern Street, and both still on active service. 


Mr. Joseph Marsden. Mr. George Coop. 


Members since Moss Street days. 
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seldom found. To-day he is our honoured 
senior society steward. . 

In all his efforts he has been nobly seconded 
by Mrs. Stott, who has been truly a mother in 
Israel. As secretary of the women’s class she 
has been a pillar of strength to the teacher for 
twenty years, and she lives to help forward 
God’s work, and be of service to others. 

At the Conference of 1882, the Rev. Thomas 
Champness was appointed District Missionary 
in Bolton, and laboured here for four years 
before he proceeded to Rochdale. 

His own definition of his work was “ that he 
was a firer up” and “a religious poker,” and 
fire up he did. The efforts of that saintly man 
are still manifest in the lives of men and women 
connected with the town. 

It was in Bolton that the first Joyful News 
was issued on February 22nd, 1883, although 
the actual printing was done at Bacup. For 
forty years it has carried its message into the 
homes of the people, and who can measure the 
power and influence of the word on its readers. 

The Joyful News Mission also had _ its 
beginnings in our town. That splendid 
Christian gentleman, Mr. James Barlow, of 
Edgworth, freely gave his aid and helped 
Mr. Champness in every way possible. He was 
one of the leaders in the ‘‘ Forward Movement,” 
and the Mission, which has been such a power 
for good in the land, had its birthplace at the 
little Wesleyan Mission in Spring Gardens, 
as a result of their zeal for God. There the 
first two Joyful News evangelists, Messrs. 
Nicholson and Tempest, laboured in .1885. 

While Mr. Champness was in the district, 
James Atherton, one of the Bolton Wanderers, 
came under the spell of the man of God and was 
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savingly converted, and became a home 
missionary himself ; while John Bond, whose 
name is familiar, was also another trophy for 
the Master. 

As a Joyful News evangelist, he experienced 
the joy of service and gladly answered the call 
of Africa. John Bond, of Africa, was frequently 
mentioned in our pulpits some few years ago. 
There he laboured and gave the best years of 
his life. 

During the years Mr. Champness was 
stationed in Bolton, the Rev. Josiah Mee was 
minister at Astley Bridge in the Bridge Street 
circuit. All possible help that he could render 
he most willingly gave to the Joyful News 
Mission. The work appealed to his great loving 
heart, and afterwards he became the highly 
esteemed missioner of the Yorkshire coalfields. 
When the Rev. Allen Holt preached the 
anniversary sermons at Fern Street two years 
ago—May, 1921—during his sermon he related 
how, as a boy of nine, he listened to the Rev. 
Josiah Mee preaching in Longsight Chapel, 
Harwood. His young heart burned within him 
as he resolved to emulate the preacher. He little 
dreamed that he, the boy from Harwood, would 
be called of God to follow his boyhood’s ideal 
in the various spheres of work among the 
miners of Yorkshire ; and yet the mantle of 
the great-souled Josiah Mee fell on his shoulders, 
and Allen Holt wears it worthily and bears out 
all the traditions of a godly Methodist 
ancestry. 

While he was in Bolton, Mr. Champness 
conducted a very successful mission at Fern 
Street. Night by night a band of workers went 
out into the streets near by. Fred Lomax, full 
of enthusiasm, carried out the harmonium which 
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was placed under a lamp. Then he would 
begin to play to attract a crowd. A hymn 
well known to all would be sung, after which 
prayer was offered ; then another hearty sing, 
after which Mr. Champness would speak with 
telling effect, until the night air became too 
much for his throat, when he would say, ‘‘ Come, 
Brother Lomax, we shall have to goin.”’ Then 
he would appeal to the people and invite them 
to the service at the chapel in Fern Street. 
Mr. Champness was greatly esteemed and 
venerated, and it was a source of unfailing 
pride and thankfulness to Mrs. Jane Taylor 
that one of her children had the honour of being 
baptised by that saintly man, who himself 
recorded the baptism in the register. 
jeoe 25th Florence, Thomas Taylor St., Born, 


Gate homas 
daughter of and Jane Bolton June 5th, Champness 
Holland 1883 


He visited Fern Street a number of times 
during his stay in Bolton, and his memory is 
fragrant with hallowed associations. His sole 
object and aim in life was to do his Master’s 
will, and win souls for the Saviour. Few men 
have had such purity of purpose ashe. Of him 
most truly it can be said : 

“* Nothing on earth did He desire 
But Christ’s pure love within his breast ; 
This, only this, did he require, 
And freely gave up all the rest.” 

In old Moss Street days the post of society 
steward was filled by Old Sammy and John 
Marsden. Then when Caleb Ashworth joined 
the cause in course of time he became society 
steward. 

Alone he ably filled the office in the first 
Fern Street until 1878. Like Caleb of old, he 
followed the Lord fully. To be in his company 
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one realised that the ‘‘ pure in heart ” verily 
see God. The Bible was his book and his daily 
companion. When the day’s arduous toil was 
over, he would draw up his chair to the table 
and there open the Holy Writ. A large size 
hand reading glass was always near. This he 
held over the page as he perused the Scriptures. 
No hurrying through a chapter and then 
closing the book. Quietly and leisurely he 
absorbed each word, and made them his own. 
He was a very fine character, and lived in close 
touch with his Maker. He used to say that 
Fli’s sin should never be laid to his charge, and 
with his godly wife they brought up their 
family in the ‘fear and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

To-day his son Arthur is our esteemed senior 
circuit steward, while Frank, the youngest son, 
has filled the office of society steward at Fletcher 
Street for a term. Both are men who walk as 
their father walked. His elder son Albert was 
secretary at Fern Street for a time, and in the 
service of God a long useful life appeared to be 
before him ; but ere he had reached the prime 
of life, in his thirty-fifth year he was suddenly 
called up higher. 

In 1878, at the yearly Leaders’ Meeting, 
under the presidency of the Rev. John Jagger, 
Thomas Bamford was appointed to be colleague 
to Brother Caleb Ashworth, as junior society 
steward. 

This office he held until the yearly meeting 
of January, 1884, when he resigned owing to 
his removal from the neighbourhood. Mrs. 
Bamford was for a number of years leader of 
a society class, and both she and her husband 
Mita happiest when engaged in Sunday School 
work. 
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The leaders expressed their deep regret at the 
loss of Brother and Sister Bamford, and 
tendered their heartfelt thanks for their services 
as class leaders, and to Brother Bamford for so 
ably filling the office of society steward, devoutly 
praying that God’s blessing would continue to 
rest on them. 

God’s workers are removed from the scene 
of their labours by one reason or another, but 
still the work goes on, and others step in to fill 
the breach. 

In 1880, my grandfather, William Cottrell, 
a man who followed out in his daily life Christ’s 
teaching on the Mount, took the shop 69, Pike’s 
Lane, opposite the Pike’s Lane Board School. 

There my father, Joshua Cottrell, took my 
mother on their wedding day, January 9th, 
1888. Little did my grandfather Higginbottom 
think, when he used to come up Pike’s Lane, 
holding his little boy Ben by the hand, more 
than sixty years ago, to Thomas Young’s, the 
miller, to pay the bill and order more flour to 
make size for the cloth at Topp and Hindley’s 
mill, Farnworth, that his daughter Betsy would 
spend the greater part of her life on that road. 

On the first Sunday after their marriage 
my parents attended the morning service at 
Fern Street. 

What a change from the stately edifice and 
beautiful service at Wesley, Farnworth! But 
the building was the House of God, and the 
fare though plain was relished. 

As they came downstairs, John Marsden 
stood waiting to speak to them. One of nature’s 
gentlemen was he, and in a most courteous and 
friendly manner, he welcomed them to the chapel 
and school, and invited them to his society class. 
That morning, a friendship began which death 
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alone severed, and for John Marsden and his 
motherly wife my parents have always had the 
deepest regard and affection. They responded 
to his invitation and have been members of the 
Fern Street Society ever since. 

For some considerable time efforts had been 
made to raise funds to obtain an organ for the 
services in the chapel. Many of the teachers 
and elder scholars had collecting cards and 
Make thankfully received amounts, however 
small. 

In the latter part of 1882-it became known 
that the organ at St. George the Martyr’s 
Church was for sale, as a larger instrument, 
part of a cathedral organ at Hull, was in process 
of being procured. 

The Vicar, the Rev. T. A. Clarke, was 
approached by several of the trustees, and an 
offer of £60 made for the organ. This he 
agreed to, and though a very short time later 
he could have sold it for a much larger sum, 
and notwithstanding some pressure brought 
to bear on him, he stood by his word to the Fern 
Street people. 

The organ was taken out of the church and 
rebuilt in our chapel by Mr. David Hickman. 
Alderman John Miles, for over half-a-century, 
1864-1917, organist at Deane Church, gave 
an organ recital on it as a special opening service, 
and a few weeks afterwards Mr. Hickman also 
gave a recital. 

Simeon Entwistle, unobtrusive, reliable and 
consistent, left his harmonium for the larger 
instrument, and filled the post of organist most 
efficiently and satisfactorily until the failure 
of his health caused him to resign. 

At the time the organ was installed, in the 
infants’ vestry a little boy was showing much 
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musical genius. Of a gifted musical family, 
when not more than five years old and still in 
frocks, he played the harmonium in the infants’ 
vestry, while the teacher, Charles Oakes, 
treadled, as the boy’s little legs were far too 
short to reach down to the treadles. Music 
was the child’s life. As soon as he began to 
write, he made crotchets, quavers, and all the 
rest with the key and time signature, and it 
was as easy for him to bring harmony out of 
the wheezy old harmonium as it was to breathe. 
And so the little musician, whom his parents 
most appropriately named Handel, played in 
the infants’ vestry. 

On the little gallery the children would stand, 
the boys on one side of the narrow aisle, the 
girls on the other, with their sweet, innocent 
faces uplifted as with youthful zest they sang : 

** Around the throne of God in Heaven 
Thousands of children stand,” 
to the accompaniment of the little boy at the 
harmonium, who put his whole soul into the 
playing. 

What possibilities lie latent in every child. 
With what care young minds should be trained, 
for impressions made in early life are often 
lifelong. The best and best only should be given 
to the little ones, and if to our boys and girls 
of tender years the noblest, highest and most 
Christ-like is given, in the years to come men 
and women will rise up with high standards and 
lofty ideals who will be true followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

For several years, in the first Fern Street, 
Isaiah Dootson most efficiently filled the office 
of Sunday School superintendent. Tall and 
well-made, with erect carriage, he was a 
commanding figure as he stood on the platform. 
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The raising of his hand brought order, for he held 
the reins firmly yet withal in a kindly manner. 

After the rebuilding operations, James 
Broughton, Senr., was appointed to the office, 
which position he held until 1882, when John 
Marsden again took the position, and was 
followed by Henry T. Peters in 1884 and John 
Wright in 1885. 

Mr. Albert Taylor, our worthy secretary, 
has supplied the list of officers and teachers 
for the year 1884. Superintendent, H. T. 
Peters; Sunday School Secretary, Albert 
Ashworth ; Treasurer, Caleb H. Ashworth ; 
General Secretary, John Wright; Har- 
moniumist, Simeon Entwistle; Assistant 
Harmoniumist, James Heyworth. John 
Bromiley was appointed to follow Joseph 
Balshaw as choirmaster. Visitors: James 
Broughton, Joseph Knowles, Benjamin Lund, 
Ruth Stott, and Mary Buckley. Sunday School 
Committee representatives: Isaiah Dootson, 
Jeremiah Green, Fred Lomax, and William 
Broughton. Teachers: Isaiah Dootson, Wm. 
Sandiford, Jeremiah Green, John Marsden, 
Thomas Oakes, Joshua Cottrell, Wm. 
Broughton, Samuel Brown, Ralph Broughton, 
Albert Russell, John Smith, Alfred Stott, 
James Broughton, Fred Lomax, Thomas Board- 
man, Wm. Hayhurst, James Boardman, John 
Bromiley, Junr., Richard Taylor, Thomas 
Buckley, Henry Flitecroft, William Peters, 
B. Bell, Ann Jane Sharrocks, Sarah Jane 
Marsden, Elizabeth E. Wolfenden, Elizabeth 
Heaton, Martha Ann Knowles, Margaret Clegg, 
Alice Kay, Mary A. Broughton, Henrietta 
Wrigley, Jane C. Smith, and Jane Balshaw. 
Librarians: Samuel Brown and _ Albert 
Ashworth. 
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With an enthusiastic staff of officers and 
teachers the cause flourished, and the live 
Church had a leavening influence on the district 
surrounding. 

_Tracts were regularly and _ systematically 
distributed and the people visited in their 
homes, while the Gospel was taken to their 
very doors, as open-air meetings were held, 
Sunday by Sunday, in the adjacent streets. 
Many gathered round and joined in the singing, 
while others sat on the steps of their homes 
to listen to the message. 

In October, 1885, the cause lost an ardent 
worker by reason of the removal of the genial 
Oliver Stott. On behalf of the leaders, Brother 
Caleb Ashworth wrote expressing their sorrow 
at his loss, and praying that God’s blessing 
would go with him in his new sphere of labour. 

The resignation of Thomas Bamford in 1884 
left a vacant stewardship. This was filled by 
James Broughton, Junr., being nominated as 
junior steward to Thomas Oakes, who had 
been the colleague of Thos. Bamford since 
re when Caleb Ashworth ceased to hold the 
office. 

At the Leaders’ Meeting in December, 1885, 
it was proposed by Bro. Isaiah Dootson and 
seconded by Bro. John Marsden, that Bro. 
Joshua Cottrell be made senior society steward, 
and that Bro. James Broughton, Junr., be 
junior steward, for the next twelve months. 
The Rev. Thomas Chope nominated them 
forthwith. 

Thus it came about that my father became 
society steward at Fern Street, which office 
he held until 1902. 

Mr. Broughton, Junr., by his own choice, 
took the junior position, and he and my father 
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worked most admirably together as colleagues 
until 1890, when he resigned. 

He has also filled the offices of assistant 
superintendent, leader, teacher, and chapel 
steward most conscientiously and whole- 
heartedly, and to-day though looking more 
towards the sunset than in the days when he was 
society steward, he is one of the most regular 
attenders at the services in the House of God. 

A man of much originality and individuality 
of character, he has quaint turns of speech, and 
his lapses into the Lancashire dialect at meetings 
oftentimes puzzle and amuse itinerant ministers. 
For a long number of years he has taken deep 
interest in Jewish history. To have a sym- 
pathetic listener is a source of great delight, 
and a warm argument on the subject a greater. 

For a considerable period, when in the prime 
of life, while prosperous at his work, he un- 
knowingly followed the example of Captain 
Foy, of Bristol, with regard to the pence in the 
class meeting. 

Church finance would be much less of a 
worry to those at the head of affairs if more 
gave to the Lord as the Lord prospered them, 
and realised their obligations to the Church, 
and were as conscientious in that respect as in 
the payment of rates and taxes. 

Another devoted worker and teacher, Albert 
Russell, was also a keen Bible student, who 
revelled in Jewish history. His loyalty to 
Fern Street was very marked, for though, 
through circumstances considerably removed 
from the church, he continued to attend with 
exemplary regularity until his death in 
August, 1923. 

May the generations to come love the Lord’s 
House even as he did. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CLASS MEETING. 


i hace and Charles Wesley were sons of the 
manse. ‘Their father, the Rev. Samuel 

Wesley, was rector of Epworth, where, as 
a child of six, on February 9th, 1709, John 
Benjamin was rescued from the burning rectory. 
So miraculous was his escape, that he was wont 
to describe himself as “‘a brand plucked from 
the burning.” 

Their mother, Mrs. Susannah Wesley, laid 
the foundation of her children’s knowledge, 
and so well did she labour that John became a 
Fellow of Lincoln College when only twenty- 
three, and Charles took his degree of Master 
of Arts before he was twenty-two. 

John returned to Epworth to help his father 
for a while, and Charles became a tutor at 
Oxford. When John returned there he found 
a few earnest souls meeting together under the 
leadership of his brother Charles, whom the 
collegians dubbed “‘ Methodists.” 

The name “ Methodist’ is a very old one, 
originally used to describe an ancient school of 
physicians, who thought all disease might be 
cured by a specific method of diet and exercise. 
Charles Wesley and his friends were called 
“‘ Methodists ” because of the carefully arranged 
scheme by which they ruled their lives. 

Both of the brothers became ordained clergy- 
men in the Church of England, but it was not 
until May, 1788, that almost at the same time 
they found Christ to be their personal Saviour, 
and became new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
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The holy fire burned inexhaustibly in the 
brothers’ hearts. In season and out of season, 
they proclaimed abroad the unsearchable riches 
of Christ and His love for unregenerate 
humanity. To such purpose did they labour 
that, by 1742, the members of the Society in 
London numbered eleven hundred, each of 
which John Wesley or his brother visited in their 
homes. 

At this time, when the Wesleys so sorely 
needed assistance in the shepherding of the 
flock that they might continue their itiner- 
ations, and were casting about in their minds 
for ways and means, the guiding hand of Divine 
Providence led John Wesley to Bristol. 

In his Journal he says :—‘‘ The people were 
scattered so wide in all parts of the town, from 
Wapping to Westminster, that I could not 
easily see what the behaviour of each person 
in his own neighbourhood was, so that several 
disorderly walkers did much hurt before I was 
apprised of it. At length, while we were 
thinking of quite another thing, we _ struck 
upon a method for which we have had cause 
to bless God ever since. I was talking with 
several of the Society in Bristol concerning the 
means of paying the debts there, when one 
(Captain Foy), stood up and said, ‘ Let every 
member of the Society give a penny a week till 
all are paid.’ Another answered, ‘ But many 
of them are poor, and cannot afford to do it.’ 
“ Then,’ he said, ‘ put eleven of the poorest with 
me, and if they give anything, well I will call 
on them weekly, and if they can give nothing, 
I will give for them as well as for myself. And 
each of you call on eleven of your neighbours 
weekly ; receive what they give, and make up 
what is wanting.’ 
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“It was done. In a while, some of these 
informed me such and such a one did not 
live as he ought. It struck me immediately, 
‘This is the thing, the very thing, we have 
wanted so long.’ I called together all the 
Leaders of the Classes (so we used to term 
them and their companies) and desired that 
each would make a particular inquiry into the 
behaviour of those whom he saw weekly. They 
did so. Many disorderly walkers were detected. 
Some turned from the evil of their ways. Some 
were put away from us. Many saw it with 
fear, and rejoiced unto God with reverence. 
As soon as possible the same method was used 
in London and all other places.” 

Thus the division of the local societies into 
classes of twelve persons or more, each having 
its leader, who received the contributions of 
the members, and served as a_ sub-pastor, 
developed in 1742, and thus an institution of 
extraordinary usefulness, perhaps the most 
characteristic of Methodism, was created. 

After the impetus given by the Revival of 
1861-62, the class meetings at Moss Street and 
afterwards at Fern Street were well attended. 

From the early days in Moss Street, John 
Marsden took the leadership of a class. Then 
there was the kindly-souled Oliver Stott, whose 
members benefited by his wise and loving 
counsels. Wm. Haythornthwaite was another 
leader who endeared himself to those who met 
with him. Among the young men in the 
seventies Isaiah Dootson had a great influence 
and a splendidly attended class, while Jeremiah 
Green also made himself of service to those 
on the threshold of manhood. Benjamin Lunn, 
a saintly soul, gave of his best in the Master’s 
service, and Henry T. Peters, from the day 
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of his conversion, laboured faithfully and 
ardently to further God’s cause. Mrs. Thomas 
Bamford, who had a class of girls, helped very 
considerably in the moulding of _ their 
characters ; while both James Broughton, 
Senr., and James Broughton, Junr., gave of 
their best for the edifying of their members. 
Then there was Thomas Hooton, a quiet, 
earnest Christian, who shepherded the young 
lambs and drew many young boys on the 
threshold of life into the fold. 

Margaret Clegg also won the love of many 
little ones, and as leader of a junior society 
class for girls guided many little feet into the 
path of righteousness. 

At that time, spiritual life was in a healthy 
condition. The services of the sanctuary were 
looked forward to. As a traveller in a desert 
land longs for an oasis, so did the Christians 
of those days desire the means of grace. 

The knowledge that it was class night 
lightened the toil of the day, however irksome, 
and frequently members, whose work detained 
them to the last minute, would go straight 
from their labour to meet with their brothers 
and sisters at the throne of grace. 

For a considerable time all the members of 
Isaiah Dootson’s class attended very regularly. 
As the opening hymn was sung, twenty-four 
would be in their places, while the twenty-fifth, 
John Bromiley, a bricklayer, delayed often by 
reason of work, would slip into his place as early 
as he could. 

There they had seasons of refreshing, and 
grew in grace and wisdom and love of God. 

_Sometimes, however, at the most unlikely 
times, an untoward incident occurs that gives 
cause for amusement. 
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One night, as the young men knelt before 
their forms, one struck up a hymn. Very 
heartily the rest joined in, and eventually 
reached the last line, but somehow they could 
not finish. They repeated again and again 
the last line, but the desired ending would not 
come. At last one youth, who in after years 
was for a long period Sunday school super- 
intendent, kneeling near the door, got up and 
crept noiselessly out. He was so diverted that 
he felt to remain would be to burst into un- 
controllable laughter, so he wisely departed. 

The tune was never finished; the ter- 
mination, although long sought for, evaded 
them. 

With young Christians very often the fear 
of death haunts them, and the doubt enters 
the mind at times as to what one’s behaviour 
would be in such circumstances. 

One night, in the class meeting, Alfred Stott, 
then a youth, told how he had been troubled 
with the thought of death. Very wisely his 
leader, Jeremiah Green, answered him. ‘“ You 
need not trouble about dying grace yet, Alf, 
the Lord will give you grace to live, and when 
at last you come to Jordan, His word says, 
‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ ”’ 

John Marsden’s was a mixed class of males 
and females whose ages ranged from early 
years to those well advanced in life. 

The Rev. Joseph T. Gurney, preaching at 
Longsight Chapel, Harwood, one Anniversary, 
said that to be “ gradely well christened’ a 
child should be presented for holy baptism, 
then his or her name entered on the class book, 
and the pence paid until the child came to years 
of understanding and discretion, when the 
meaning of the act should be explained. 
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There are some who have had that privilege. 
The writer is one of them, and our little son 
was similarly christened. 

Among the earliest memories are those of 
sitting, as a very small child, round-eyed with 
wonder and awe between my parents in John 
Marsden’s class in the old band room. 

On the forms round the room were seated 
tidily-dressed men in well-brushed suits. There 
was no slipping a Sunday suit on during the 
week in those days. A good suit of black did 
duty as best clothes for many years, and the 
garments worn for class meetings had served 
their day, and been relegated to dressed-up 
week-day wear. The women were neatly but 
plainly garbed, wearing bonnets and shawls, 
while perhaps here and there was a member 
in a mantle. 

When seven-thirty arrived, most of the 
members were in their places. Brother Caleb 
Ashworth, an ironworker at the forge, would 
make straight to class from his work, so highly 
did he value his class meeting. 

After the opening, the members sat with 
closed eyes communing and meditating. Then 
first one and then another stood up to give 
their experience. Sometimes Brother Marsden 
would begin with Sister Margaret Heald Smith, 
who always sat first on the form behind the 
door, and ask for her experience. Then 
round the room, one after another, he would 
go until all had said a few words. 

In those days one heard a brother say with 
happy assurance that he had made his “ calling. 
and election sure” and in clear, ringing tones he 
would exclaim, “‘ Now I can read my title clear 
to mansions in the skies.” There were no 
lingering doubts about acceptance. Their 
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conversion was a living reality to them, they 
remembered whence they had come. 

Standing up, another brother would relate 
how he had been drawn out of the “ horrible 
pit and miry clay,” and though “lost in 
trespasses and sins,”’ his feet had been set upon 
the rock Christ Jesus. Then breaking into 
song, would sing “ O, safe in the rock that is 
higher than I,” while the company caught 
up the refrain, 

“ Hiding in Thee, hiding in Thee 
Thou blest Rock of Ages, I’m hiding in Thee.” 

At that time repentance was a doctrine 
preached and believed in. There are those who 
from their earliest years have grown as naturally 
in the spiritual life as they have developed 
physically and mentally. To them public 
avowal has been the ratification of their faith ; 
but to many the penitent form meant the 
“right about turn” in their lives. Old things 
passed away and all things became new, and 
the remembrance of it was kept fresh in their 
hearts. A sister would exclaim, “Like 
Christian at the Cross, I felt my load of sin 
roll away, and now, like blind Bartimeus, I 
can say, ‘ Whereas I was blind, now I see.’ ” 
Then she would sing : 

“* At the Cross, at the Cross where I first saw the light, 

And the burden of my sin rolled away ; 


It was there, by faith, I received my sight, 
And now I am happy all the day.” 


With zest and feeling the members would 
join in singing the verse, while on their faces 
shone a radiance not of this world. One night, 
Brother James Heaton had been having a bad 
time. Doubts and fears compassed him about. 
He had been struggling in the Slough of 
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Despond, and in mournful tones he related his 
experience. 

Seated beside the little baize-covered table, 
Brother Marsden listened, then rising he said, 
“‘ Hey, James lad, tha murn’t let th’ owd enemy 
have all his own way wi thi, seeah,” and 
suiting the action to his words, he strode in front 
of Brother Heaton. ‘‘ He’ll stroggle across road 
an he’ll hinder thi all he con; but tha mun 
say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ that’s what 
tha mun do.” 

There were no dreary pauses and long waits. 
As one sat down another was up to tell what 
good things the Lord had done for them. 

Now and again Brother Henry Peters would 
open his eyes and smile at the little solemn-faced 
maid, who thought sometimes that the members 
must live a long way from any other habitation, 
for sometimes one heard of “‘ a waste, howling 
wilderness.” There were those at times to 
whom life must have seemed so, with many to 
feed and little coming in. If it had not been for 
the “hope that was in them,” their tale of 
days here would indeed have been dreary and 
desolate ; but with lightening heart and 
brightening voice the speaker would exclaim, 

“No foot of land do I possess, 


No cottage in this wilderness 
A poor wayfaring man,” 


but, pointing heavenwards with beaming face, 


““There is my home and portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home.” 


In those days the consciences of men and 
women seemed finer than to-day. Sin pained 
them, and sin was sin; there was no com- 
promise, white-washing or camouflage. They 
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were alive to the wily ways of the evil one, and 
would say, 
“ Quick as the apple of an eye, 

od, my conscience make.” 

or “O may the least omission pain 
My well-instructed soul, 
And drive me to the blood again 
ich makes the wounded whole.” 


In those meetings of blessed fellowship death 
was seldom mentioned. The transition from 
this life to the fuller life beyond was variously 
and beautifully described as “ passing through 
the gates of the New Jerusalem,” “ fording 
Jordan at a narrow part,” “ going home to 
God to meet the loved ones gone before.’ 

Heaven to them was a piace not far away, 
but close at hand, and often they felt that 
glory had indeed begun below. 

Many times the experiences were given in 
halting and broken sentences, punctuated by 
the ‘‘ Bless the Lord’s”’ and “ Praise God’s ” 
of the members. Many a younger member 
sat with quickly beating heart until the ordeal 
of speaking was over ; but as an aid to spiritual 
growth, there is nothing finer or more helpful 
to young people than meeting in a mixed class 
with older people. At times their experiences 
seemed not understandable to youth; but 
maturer years have brought the realisation of 
their truth and reality. 

Periodically, John Wesley’s rules, printed on 
the opening pages of the class book, were read, 
and much self-examination would ensue, and 
a high tone of living was the earnest aim of the 
members. 

John Marsden was one of God’s saints, loved 
and revered by all who knew him. He was so 
human that the humblest soul was sure of a 
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welcoming word and sympathetic under- 
standing. 

When replying to the experiences of the 
brethren and sisters, he held closely to God’s 
promises. Often he would quote the Scriptures, 
concluding with, “‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 

His religion was part and parcel of himself, 
and he had his valley as well as his mountain 
top experiences. Many times he was “ mauled 
by the Devil,” and he knew what it was “ to be 
drawn through th’ yells and reeds.” 


His good wife used to try to augment their 
income by going out nursing at times. One 
night, in the meeting, he related how he had 
been left to look after the dinner. Leaving his 
loom as dinner-time drew near, he went to put 
the potatoes on the hob to boil. Then thinking 
he might have a few minutes’ quiet communion 
in preparation for his class, he went upstairs. 

He got on his knees and was beginning to feel 
the divine glow as he warmed in prayer, when 
‘‘th’ owd lad” whispered, ‘John, potatoes are 
lobbin’,” and, said Brother Marsden, “he 
mithered mi that much till ah said in a temper, 
‘Well, goo an’ teem um then.’ ”’ 

His prayers were characteristic. He would 
say, “‘O, Lord if we can’t be a sovereign, make 
us a farthing.” He was content to be anything 
the Lord willed, either a hewer of wood or a 
drawer of water; a vessel unto honour or 
dishonour, so long as it was in His service. 

Again he would pray, “Lord, if we can’t run 
we can walk ; if we can’t walk we can creep ; 
if we can’t creep we can look. ‘There is life for 
a look at the Crucified One, there is life at this 
moment for me,’ and thee, and all the world. 
Praise His Holy name. ‘If all the world my 
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Saviour knew, then all the world would love 
Him too.’ Glory, Hallelujah.” 

The simple faith, the implicit assurance of 
acceptance, the peace of the indwelling God, 
all made John Marsden a man after God’s own 
heart, whom all the neighbourhood loved and 
revered. 

He was armed with the whole armour of God. 
Daily he girt his loins about with truth, and 
put on the breastplate of righteousness. His 
feet he shod with the preparation of the Gospel 
of Peace, and he took the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God. 

That Word was his constant companion. 
Day and night he absorbed its precepts, and by 
so doing became a man of full stature in Christ 
Jesus. The class meeting under his charge was 
indeed a source of help and inspiration in the 
spiritual life, and many through all the years 
since have thanked God that it had been their 
privalege to meet in the saintly John Marsden’s 
class. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SOME METHODIST TUNES AND THEIR 
COMPOSERS. 


ie: the middle of last century the songs of the 
people were chiefly hymns and sacred 
music. 

Families with musical ability would spend 
the winter’s evening practising for the following 
Sabbath in a very happy manner. Various 
musical instruments would be played, and 
neighbours similarly disposed would gather 
for the rehearsal. The big bass fiddle would be 
taken from the corner out of its green baize 
covering. Then with it resting lovingly against 
his knee, the player would draw his bow across 
the strings, bringing out rich melodies, while 
other players took their parts on the violin, flute 
and piccolo. Meantime the storm and the 
wind could howl round the old chimney stacks 
and the rain beat down pitilessly, all unheeded 
while these musicians and vocalists were 
witched by the melodies which held them 
enthralled. Such anthems as ‘“ Jerusalem, 
my happy home,” ‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills,” ‘‘ Behold how good and joyful 
a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity,” and “ How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains,” were great favourites, as were also 
Charles Wesley’s “ Wrestling Jacob,’”’ ‘‘ Come, 
O thou traveller unknown,” “ Jesu, lover of my 
soul,” “How happy are we who in Jesus 
agree,” and Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” 

In such a happy and ennobling way many 
leisure hours were spent ; the toil of the day 
forgotten, as their souls soared above the 
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mundane things of earth, in the grandeur of the 
service of praise. 

The people of Moss Street were noted for 
their hearty singing. There was no leaving 
it to the choir, while they minced and mumbled 
or stood mute. They realised that their part 
of the devotions was in the singing of the hymns, 
and with heart and soul they sang. 


No lip service only was theirs. And the 
tunes of that time were not easy. They rose 
and fell, went forward and turned back, had 
runs of amazing length and many repetitions, 
in fact a fairly large number were good samples 
of vocal callisthenics ; but the zest and energy 
displayed as they sang and swayed with 
enjoyment of the exercise was a source of 
inspiration to many a preacher. Whenever 
and wherever there was a company of Moss 
Street people together they sang, whether it 
was on “ Sermons” morning, Christmas Day, 
Whit-Friday treat, or on a picnic. 

The singing outside, at the close of the 
evening service, was continued for many years, 
one of the favourites very often sung being 
“Thou Shepherd of Israel and mine,” to the 
tune ‘ Boston.” 

During the sixties of last century Joseph 
Hampson, 2 member of the choir and Sunday 
school teacher, and at that time an ironworker, 
for a period went to work at Barrow-in-Furness. 
When he returned he brought a manuscript 
copy of the tune “ Boston,’’ which he had 
learned while there, and which since has been 
peculiar to Fern Street. Although efforts have 
been made to trace the composer, the search 
has been futile. The tune, however, is still 
sung at Fern Street from time to time. 
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Another favourite tune to the same hymn 
was the “ Good Shepherd,” or “‘ Grand Shep- 
herd ”’ as it is sometimes called. The composer 
of this tune is also unknown. 

At that time the names of James Ellor, 
William Arnold, John Fawcett, Edmund Har- 
wood, William Lonsdale, and James Walch 
were as familiar to the musical fraternity as 
that of Francis Duckworth is to-day, and their 
compositions were much admired, and perhaps 
almost as frequently sung as the productions 
of our 20th century composers are to-day. 

The tune ‘‘ Diadem ” was then very popular 
and was composed in 1838 by James Ellor, 
a young musical enthusiast. He was in his 
eighteenth year, and leader of the Wesleyan 
Choir at Droylsden, near Manchester. 

One day he excitedly rushed into a neigh- 
bouring workshop, waving a manuscript and 
crying, ‘‘ Look here, lads, what do you think 
of this?” Leaving their hat making, the men 
clustered round him and promptly sol-fa’ed the 
new tune over a time or two. 

“'That’s good,”’ said one, “‘ where did you 
get it?” 

“It’s out o’ my own yed, an it goes to 
‘Crown Him Lord of all,’ an’ we'll have it at 
next anniversary,” replied young Ellor. 

In a very short time ‘“ Diadem ” became a 
leading feature at all anniversaries for miles 
around. The tune, however, was not printed 
for nearly half-a-century after it was composed. 

A gifted musician and an original character 
was William Lonsdale or ‘“‘ Blind Billy ” as he 
was called. He was born at Breightmet in 1778, 
and was for some years organist at Bolton 
Parish Church. He showed musical ability 
very early in life, and when only eleven years 
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old, in 1784, the people of Breightmet presented 
him with a violin. 


The precise date when he came to live in 
Bolton is not known, but in 1809 his home was 
“ Back o’th’ Barn.” ‘This was an old house 
nearly opposite the Parish Church vicarage, 
which has since been demolished. 


He played with great skill a number of 
instruments, and so realistic was his famous 
cock crow, which he made his fiddle produce, 
that cocks were known to respond with 
“cockelorum, cock-a-doodle-doo.” 


The remuneration he received in connection 
with his post as Parish Church organist was 
not sufficient to supply his needs. Besides 
being a clever fiddler, he was also a fiddle maker, 
and he composed and published twenty-five 
psalm or hymn tunes in different metres, 
adapted for public or private worship. These 
he dedicated by permission to the Rev. James 
Slade, M.A., vicar of Bolton-le-Moors and 
prebendary of Chester. 

A very large number of the gentry of the 
town became subscribers, and the tunes were 
“printed and engraved for the composer, 
Wm. Lonsdale, organist of the Bolton Parish 
Church, Bolton-le-Moors, and sold by him at 
15/- per volume.” 

Among the tunes were “Ararat” L.M., 
“Egypt” P.M., “Judah” C.M., “ Mount 
Zalmon”’ L.M., “ Moab” S.M., “ Samson” 
S.M., and “ Zion” S.M. 

He was a quaint and lively soul was “ Blind 
Billy,” and when he died in 1833 he was buried 
in the Parish Churchyard. 
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Another composer and choirmaster whose 
tunes are still sung, and who spent the greater 
part of his life in Farnworth and Bolton, was 
John Fawcett. 

He was born at Wennington, near Lancaster, 
on December 8th, 1789. At five years of age 
he went with his parents, who were thorough 
and consistent Wesleyans, to reside at Kendal, 
where he was apprenticed to shoe-making. 

From his earliest years he was fond of music 
and singing, and when fourteen years old com- 
posed his first tune, “‘ Wexford.” A few years 
later he became leader of the Kendal Volunteer 
Band. 

At twenty-two years of age he wrote an 
oratorio called ‘‘ The Promised Land,” which 
obtained a wide reputation, and at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Roger Holland, of Birch House, 
Farnworth, he became leader of the band at 
Holland’s school, which gave regular concerts 
at that time. 

On removing to Farnworth he built and 
resided at ‘‘ Brantwood House,” the home for 
many years of my uncle, the late Mr. Benjamin 
Higginbottom, whose passing on February 4th, 
1928, left a gap in the life of Farnworth hard to 
fill. An interesting and versatile writer, his 
articles on ‘‘ Moorland and Dales,” ‘ Annals 
of Farnworth,” and various miscellaneous 
items brought pleasure and profit into many 
lives. He was a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation. A Methodist of the third generation, 
the old tunes were an unending source of 
inspiration and delight to him. He was an 
ardent admirer of John Fawcett’s genius. To 
him I owe my information concerning the 
composer, and much more than can be 
enumerated. 
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At Farnworth, Mr. Fawcett prospered in 
business, employing several hands and 
apprentices. 

In his musical capacity he found the atmos- 
phere congenial. While he laboured with his 
hands, sitting at his bench, his last between 
his knees, shoe-making or cobbling, he would 
have pen, ink and music paper on a small desk 
beside him, so that when an idea or movement 
occurred to him he might sketch it out ; and 
so the airs of many anthems came into being 
which were perfected at his leisure. 

After the death of Mr. Holland in 1825, 
Mr. Fawcett moved to Bolton, where he 
erected the house and shop 16, Higher Bridge 
Street. 

Shortly after his removal he devoted himself 
entirely to music. For a considerable number 
of years he was choirmaster at Bridge Street 
Wesleyan Chapel, where he led the service of 
praise in such a manner as to give great satis- 
faction to all. 

He was a prolific composer with great 
fertility of imagination, composing upwards 
of 2,000 pieces of music. 

Possessed of much firmness, amounting 
almost to obstinacy, he was nevertheless of a 
kind and affectionate disposition, and never 
failed to gain the respect of all with whom he 
came in contact, and the news of his death on 
October 26th, 1867, was received with deep 
regret by a large circle of friends. 

His “‘ Melodia Divina” was considered a 
most elegant and complete volume of music, 
and was a highly treasured possession. Among 
the many tunes he composed were: 
“‘ Animation,” ‘“‘ Warborough,” ‘‘ Humility,” 
“ Praise,” ‘‘ Loughborough,” and “‘ Zalmonah.” 
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Half-a-century ago, ‘‘ Vital spark of heavenly 
flame” had a great vogue, especially at 
memorial services. It was considered that due 
regard to the departed had not been paid if this 
beautiful anthem was not sung at a service of 
this description. 

Edmund Harwood, the composer, was born 
at Hoddlesden, near Blackburn, 1707. During 
the week time he followed his occupation as 
handloom weaver, while on Sunday he sang 
in the choir at the Higher Chapel, Darwen. 

Visiting London one time with a friend, and 
finding that they had not the necessary funds 
to return home, Mr. Harwood saw a book of 
poetry on a sitting-room table. Idly turning 
over the leaves he was attracted by Pope’s 
Ode, and, so the story runs, he promptly set 
the exquisite lines to music, and as quickly 
sold the copyright to a publisher for £40, thus 
relieving their impecuniosity. 

The hymns we sing to-day are not in a large 
measure the ones our grandfathers and fathers 
sung. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, the music of 
Mrs. Alexander’s beautiful hymn, “ There is 
a green hill far away,” was often on people’s 
lips, and frequently in this part of Lancashire 
the tune would be ‘ Eagley.” 

James Walch, the composer of “ Eagley,” 
“ Dunscar,” “‘ Sawley,” ‘‘ St. George’s, Bolton,” 
“ Angelic Songs,” and other well known tunes, 
was an interesting musical celebrity in Bolton 
during the sixties of last century. 

He was born at Dunscar Fold, on June 21st, 
1837, and reared from his earliest years in 
a musical atmosphere. His grandfather, 
Joseph Walch, was during the thirties, leading 
singer at Mawdsley Street Congregational 
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Church, and from a_ habit of prefixing his 
remarks with the word “ why,’ was familiarly 
known as “ Why, why.” 

His father, John Walch, was organist at 
Walmsley Church. His young son James 
early showed great native ability, which his 
father took the utmost pains to cultivate. 

When quite a small boy, his passion for 
music was such that father and son would go 
to the dimly-lighted church, the gloom of which 
was fitfully relieved by the flickering lights of 
candles. There the boy would sit on the organ 
bench, his father beside him, until midnight, 
practising some difficult piece of music. Time 
was altogether lost sight of, as the two 
enthusiasts strove to render perfect the boy’s 
technique, and there was no thought of going 
home until Mr. Walch was satisfied. 

From his youth he devoted himself wholly to 
music, his first post as organist being at Duke’s 
Alley Chapel, and from there in January, 1864, 
he went to preside at the organ in St. George’s 
Church, Bolton. There he had as his deputy 
Adam Smith, one of his pupils of much promise, 
now organist of Dudley Church, whose father, 
John Smith, was leading singer at Mawdsley 
Street for a great number of years, and whose 
brother John followed his father as choir- 
master, and has most efficiently and 
satisfactorily occupied the post for over fifty 
years. 

A handsome man of great physical attraction, 
Mr. James Walch was very popular, and in his 
twenty-seventh year made a romantic marriage 
with a lady of good family and high social 
standing, the daughter of a clergyman. Ona 
glorious summer’s morning, July 31st, 1863, 
the young couple were united at St. John’s 
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Church, Deansgate, Manchester, which was 
then a new church and not hidden away by 
buildings as it is to-day. . ai 

He was at that time one of the leading music 
professors in town, and his erect, smartly 
tailored figure was well known at Gate Pike, 
as he passed to and fro to Green Bank, where 
he gave music lessons to Mr. John Kershaw’s 
daughter. 

He was a member of a trio, Mr. Best, organist 
of the Bolton Parish Church, Mr. Peter Staton, 
and himself, who gave excellent concerts. Mr. 
Best played the ’cello, Mr. Staton the violin, 
and Mr. Walch the piano. 

Besides a number of hymn tunes, he composed 
many pianoforte pieces, one of the best 
remembered being ‘‘ Forest Whispers.” 

For a number of years he was leader of the 
Bolton Philharmonic Society, and on his removal 
to Barrow-in-Furness in 1874, the members 
of the society presented him with his portrait 
skilfully executed in oils. At Barrow he went 
into partnership with Mr. Pohl, and founded 
the music warehouse of Walch and Pohl, which 
is to-day the leading piano and music emporium 
of Barrow. 

While there he prospered greatly, and in 
1888 he retired from active work, although he 
still retained an interest in the business. 

He went to live at Eden Lodge, Surrey, and 
from there he and Mrs. Walch took an eastern 
tour in 1891. After their return home they 
changed their place of abode and took up 
residence at Llandudno, where he took an active 
interest in the musical life of the town. In 
1899 he and the good lady, his wife, gave a 
beautiful organ to All Saints’ Church, Deganwy, 
which is considered one of the finest musical 
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instruments in the district. In July, 1910, 
Mrs. Walch presented St. Paul’s Church 
(Duke of Clarence Memorial), Craig-y-don, 
Llandudno, where the choir is one of the best 
in North Wales and compares favourably with 
many cathedral choirs, with a magnificent 
organ in memory of her husband, James Walch, 
who died on August 30th, 1901, and was buried 
on September 2nd, in the quaint little church- 
yard at Llanrhos, where amid surroundings of 
great charm and beauty he rests in peace. 

While there are old tunes that retain our 
affections, and are a source of unfailing in- 
spiration and delight, there are also melodies 
of the present time that twine their winsome 
way round our hearts. 

Martin Luther used to say he would rather 
write the hymns of the people than make their 
laws ; and beautiful uplifting thoughts wedded 
to glorious music have more power in curbing 
the desires of men and are greater moral levers 
than all the “‘ thou shalt not’s”’ of the law. 

There is ‘‘ Maggi” which became so well 
known during the War, and is frequently sung 
to ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord, ’tis good to raise.’ 
It is eminently suitable to Antoinette Bourig- 
non’s hymn of entire consecration, “ Come, 
Saviour Jesus, from above” or St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux’s hymn, “ Jesu, Thou joy of loving 
hearts,” although whence the tune came, or 
who composed it, is unascertainable. 

Then, what is more fitting than “Rest,” by 
F. Maker, to Whittier’s beautiful lines, ‘ Dear 
Lord and Father of mankind”? Though it is 
surprising to learn that the tune, comparatively 
new to many, was composed in 1844, And 
what can be said of the soul-exalting “‘ Riming- 
ton,” to Dr. Watt’s matchless words, “ Jesus 
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shall reign where’er the sun,” the music of 
which has encircled the globe? Its triumphal 
progress the wide world over is a forerunner 
of the dawn of that day when “ He shall have 
dominion from sea to sea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth.” 

The composer of “‘ Rimington ” is Mr. Francis 
Duckworth, honorary organist of Albert Road 
Wesleyan Church, Colne. 

Of a most honoured and worthy Methodist 
family, his parents lived in the picturesque 
old-time hamlet of Rimington, where they 
were pillars of the church at Stopper Lane 
(Clitheroe Circuit), only a quarter of a mile 
distant from Rimington. There they reared 
their family of boys and girls in ‘‘the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 

Early on Christmas morning, 1862, the 
angels left as a Christmas gift at their home 
a little baby boy, who in course of time was 
christened Francis. With his brothers and 
sisters he early learned to walk in the way that 
leads to life eternal. 

Their home life was a very beautiful and 
happy one, music and praise being the atmos- 
phere in which they grew spiritually as well 
as physically. To them attendance at Sunday 
school and chapel was no irksome duty, but 
a joy and delight. 

en Francis was five years old, his father, 
Mr. Robert Duckworth, and family removed 
to Stopper Lane, their home being the grocer’s 
shop adjoining the Wesleyan Chapel, which 
rears its head in the centre of the village. 

There Mr. Duckworth, Senior, was choir- 
master, and held all the various offices in 
Methodism, excepting organist, for a lifetime. 
To-day, John, the youngest of the family, is 
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organist, and verily on him his father’s mantle 
fell, for he fills his father’s place at the Wesleyan 
Chapel most efficiently, and occupies the grocer’s 
shop in that pleasant little village. The chapel 
has a very nice interior, and contains a 
beautiful two-manual organ by Wordsworth 
and Co., Leeds; but fifty years ago a small 
pipe organ (five stops), which was the very 
first to be built by Mr. W. Laycock, of Crosshills 
(now Laycock and Bannister), stood at the back 
of the gallery. The front of the case was 
adapted from a large mantelpiece which had 
been taken from a country mansion. The 
fluted pillars on either side, and the carving 
across the front, won for the organ the 
admiration of all who saw it. 

When young Francis was twelve years old, 
his late brother Thomas Edmund (then 
organist) was called away for the week end, 
and he officiated at the organ. His repertoire 
consisted of three tunes—‘“ St. Ann,” “ Cam- 
bridge,” and “ Fertile Plains.” These alone 
were sung at both services, and at the close 
of that eventful day, his boyish heart swelled 
with pleasure at his father’s words of appro- 
bation and his hearty “ well done.” 

Before the days of the organ, a band, 
considered to be one of the best in the country, 
occupied the seats around the front of the 
gallery and played Sunday by Sunday. Mr. 
Robert Duckworth and three of his brothers 
were members of that orchestra, and often 
they spoke with holy pride of the performances 
of those bygone days. The high standard of 
efficiency they reached was remarkable. Their 
conversation often revealed an astounding 
familiarity with the great masters. They 
would tell with gusto how they could tackle 
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almost anything, and selections from ‘‘Samson,” 
‘‘Jephtha,”’ “Israel in Egypt,’ ‘ Creation,” 
“Messiah,” etc., were given at almost every 
service. 

One day, while still a youth, he was serving 
in his father’s shop when his uncle John, a 
farmer, who had been a member of the band, 
and a noted ’cello player, came with his weekly 
produce of eggs and butter, and was being 
supplied with groceries in exchange. 

At that time Francis was taking a course of 
lessons on the piano, thirteen for ten shillings, 
which was the sum total of all the musical 
instruction he received. His uncle being 
aware of the fact, and by way of interesting 
the young musician, suddenly whistled an 
arpeggio of about two octaves—clear and 
sweet—and said to his nephew, ‘“‘ What is 
that?” The reply of course was “i don’t 
know.” ‘“‘ Why,” he said, with a twinkle in 
his eye “ that is a ray of light from the opening 
overture to Haydn’s ‘ Creation.’ ” 

How many farmers of to-day could give a 
like exhibition? Not many, I venture to think. 

The incident made a lasting impression on 
Francis Duckworth’s mind. On _ another 
occasion his father and uncle John were having 
a conversation on hymn writers, when his uncle 
jumped to his feet, and with some warmth 
spoke in a somewhat disparaging manner of 
some of the modern poets. Then he repeated 
the line, 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” 
at the same time raising his hand with a mighty 
sweep above his head, and whilst holding it in 
that position said in impassioned tones, “‘ Watts 
had the conception ; he said more in that one 
line than a lot of ’em say in a whole hymn.” 
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The look of admiration on his fine face as he 
made this emphatic declaration made an 
indelible impression on his nephew’s mind, 
and long years after, like the “ arrow and the 
song,” his words stuck in the heart of a friend, 
for this incident alone accounts for the first 
attempts at composition by Mr. Francis 
Duckworth. 

Overcome by a strong desire to compose a 
tune to this great hymn, in 1904 his efforts 
were crowned with success and “ Rimington ”’ 
was published. Since then other compositions 
have flowed from his gifted and fertile brain 
which are highly appreciated—“ Stopper Lane,” 
“ Margaret,” “Colne,” ‘“‘Swanside” and 
“ Lascelles” are some of them. 

Besides being a composer of hymn tunes, 
Mr. Duckworth is both poet and song writer, 
as both words and music of “ Noyna ” are from 
his pen. A copy of this beautiful song has been 
graciously accepted by His Majesty the King. 

Mr. Duckworth has several other songs 
nearing completion which he hopes to publish 
at an early date. 

He has also published two series of hymn 
tunes for brass bands (beautifully arranged 
by Mr. A. Broadhead, Bandmaster, Trawden) 
which have met with enormous success, and are 
now being played by hundreds of brass bands 
from John o’ Groats to Land’s End. 

The saying that ‘a prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country ” has proved 
very far from Mr. Duckworth’s experience. 
It is not given to many to view in their own 
lifetime, and in their own town, such intense 
pleasure and appreciation as has been mani- 
fested by most intimate friends and neighbours 
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for the composer’s productions. His feelings 
must have been too deep for words when on 
Sunday, April 1st, 1917, the fine orchestral 
bands of Nelson and Colne united to give a 
performance for the Colne Auxiliary Hospital for 
Wounded Soldiers. Nearly seventy performers 
took part—string, wind, reed and brass with 
drums, tympani, cymbal and triangle. 


And when to the accompaniment of those 
fine bands the massed crowds sang “ Jesus 
shall reign” to ‘‘ Rimington,” and “ Jesu, the 
very thought of Thee” to “ Colne,” the effect 
was rapturous, and will live fresh and inspiring 
for all time. 


Everybody delights in “ Rimington.” It is 
sung the world over. In the hymnal pub- 
lished by the South African District Missionary 
Committee of the London Missionary Society 
in the Sintebele language, 1915, ‘“‘ Rimington ” 
is set to three hymns by the gratuitous per- 
mission of the composer. One of the hymns 
runs thus : 

“A Gu be lati lamuhla 
Baba wetu O pezulu 
Se si wakell indlu 
Umsebenzi unko mkulu !” 


In the days of our grandfathers the possibility 
that in the home reproductions of the finest 
orchestral music would be enjoyed was un- 
dreamed of. To-day, however, the gramophone 
records by the London Company, — of 
“Rimington ” and also of ‘“ Lascelles,” as 
played by the world-famous Besses-o’th’-Barn 
Band are in many homes, and are a veritable 
revelation of phrasing, and reveal, as such 
ste only can, the intrinsic qualities latent 

erein. 
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Mr. Francis Duckworth’s tall, manly figure, 
with greying hair, bright eyes and an expression 
of great kindliness, is well known and held in 
high regard in Colne, where, for forty years, 
he has lived. During this period he has built 
up a substantial business as wholesale grocer 
and provision merchant, and his two elder 
brothers, Caleb and Joshua, have also developed 
successful businesses of their own in Colne, 
and it may be truly said the Duckworth brothers 
have ever been “‘ Diligent in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

In church life they have given of their best, 
and the practicability of their Christianity is 
demonstrated by the purchase, along with a 
few more good Methodists, of the ‘ Black 
Bull” Hotel, Rimington, which had been much 
patronised on Sabbath days by “‘travellers”’ of 
undesirable character, whose presence and 
language marred the sweet serenity of the spot. 

The license was forfeited, the place renovated 
and partially rebuilt, and to-day it is “ The 
Haven,” an ideal Holiday Home, where 
“ whosoever will,” at a very reasonable charge, 
may enjoy every comfort. It is in close 
proximity to the ideally picturesque beauty 
spots in Ribblesdale. A tramp over breezy 
moorlands ablaze with golden gorse tempts 
roses to the cheeks, brightness to the eyes, 
lightness to the feet, and a general feeling that 
all is well, and life after all very good. 

The success of “ Rimington” surprises Mr. 
Duckworth very much, for like all great-souled 
men, he depreciates his own abilities; but 
what he set out to do has been done with a pure 
motive—for love of the Highest only, and 
God himself has set the seal of His approval on 
his work ; 375,000 copies of “‘ Rimington ” are 
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already in circulation, and daily each post 
brings requests for further copies. 


The next booklet containing eighteen tunes 
of his own composition, complete with words, 
beautifully printed with antique cover, is 
obtainable for 1s. 6d. post free (15th thousand), 
and is a treasure to all music lovers. At the 
Royal Albert Hall Missionary Meetings in 
May, 1922 and 1928, the united choir sang 
Dr. Watts’ great missionary hymn to “ Riming- 
ton.”” Other tunes have varying degrees of 
excellence given to them, but this tune has one 
unique distinction accorded no other. On the 
Sunday morning after General Allenby’s cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, a party of Lancashire 
Fusiliers gathered on Mount Calvary, and there 
where ‘‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities,” they sang “‘ Jesus 
shall reign ”’ to ‘“ Rimington.” 


What emotions must have filled their souls, 
as from that holy hill they looked over the city 
that had rejected and crucified Him. And on 
the spot sacred with hallowed memories the 
words rang out tunefully and triumphantly 
from that group of British soldiers, 


“His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till suns shall rise and set no more.” 


Truly “ Rimington ” has had divine approval, 
and to be owned and blessed by God is to be 
blessed indeed. 


The introduction of a new tune into the 
service often causes the leading singer some 
degree of anxiety. In many chapels there has 
been one member of the congregation who has 
unconsciously played the part of censor of 
new tunes for the choirmaster. 
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At Longsight Chapel, Harwood, Mr. John 
Holt, the esteemed leader for thirty-five years, 
invariably watched the effect of a new tune 
on his father; then, when the service was 
over, would say, “‘ How did you like the new 
tune this morning, father ? ” 

At Wesley, Farnworth, for many years my 
grandfather filled the rdle. At the Centenary 
celebrations of Holland’s School, in 1910, 
Mrs. Thornton, the widow of the highly esteemed 
and noble local preacher, Mr. John Thornton, 
told how, as a young woman in the choir, she 
had heard Mr. Joseph Clegg, for many years 
the organist, say repeatedly to Mr. Fred 
Nelson, who served a long term as choirmaster, 
when a tune was out on trial, “‘ Watch how 
James Higginbottom’s takkin’ it.” If it took 
with him, it duly passed into the choral service 
of the sanctuary. 

Old Sammy was a very generous censor at 
old Moss Street. Anything tuneful with 
plenty of go in it, filled him with delight ; while 
later on, James Broughton, Senior, would stand 
swaying backwards and forwards in his pew 
as he enjoyed the strains, and, lost to time and 
sense, would la, la, la in an ecstasy of rapture. 
His special favourite was Calcott’s tune to 
“When I survey the wondrous cross,’ while 
another favourite was “ There is a land of pure 
delight.”” The service of praise has ofttimes 
been made a blessing to those who failed to 
realise their need of a Saviour. The sentiments 
voiced in the singing of a hymn have touched 
many a heart hitherto unresponsive, and God’s 
message tunefully given has not returned unto 
Him void. 

Thirty or forty years ago Sunday morning 
worship frequently opened with the beautiful 
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hymn, “0O, day of rest and gladness,” and 
what could be more appropriate for the Lord’s 
day than to shed the things of time and sense 
and become reinvigorated in divine sunshine. 
Then how tunefully Francis Lyte’s hymn rang 
out—‘ Praise my soul the King of heaven,’ 
as did also “ Rejoice the Lord is King.’ Often 
another hymn would be “Salvation, O, the 
joyful sound.” Is it a joyful sound to-day ? 
Does the story of the cross appeal as in the 
days of yore? With what heartiness “ Glory, 
honour, praise and power,” rose, not from 
a thinly scattered congregation, but from a 
well-attended service, who also sang with 
happy assurance, “‘ How happy every child of 
grace who knows his sins forgiven.” 

At the evening service, on the 14th January, 
1923, Mr. William Dore, one of our own local 
preachers, announced this hymn. As _ the 
organist played over “ Upminster,”” the years 
rolled back. Forms and faces of those who 
used to occupy the pews, and who long ago 
joined the celestial See passed before one’s 
mind’s eye, and who shall say that they did not 
join with us again? 

Untoward happenings sometimes occur at 
the most unlikely times, that cause mirth. One 
evening the Rev. Henry Hastling was con- 
ducting the week evening service and gave out 
the hymn, “ My God, the spring of all my 
joys.” Brother William Broughton started 
to sing “ Conquest,” a good old tune. All went 
well until the last line was reached, when on the 
second repeat the first note eluded them, and 
on and on they repeated “‘ And comforts of my 
nights,” until it ceased to be comfortable at all, 
and minister and all concerned, except dear 
Bro. Broughton, burst out laughing heartily. 
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When the hilarity had subsided, Mr. Hastling 
suggested they should try another hymn and 
announced “I thirst, Thou wounded Lamb of 
God.” This time all went well and the service 
continued its usual course. 

In old Moss Street days the custom of giving 
out two lines of the hymn at a time was at 
times a source of friction between preacher 
and leading singer. A few preachers held 
rigidly to the custom, and the tunes to some 
hymns made it almost impossible to halt at 
the end of each two lines. 

One Sunday a good old preacher of the old 
school, who never dreamed of singing above 
two lines at a time, announced his hymn, and 
gave out the opening lines. The tune and 
metre were such that the leading singer went 
on with the verse. The preacher remonstrated 
and gave out the first two lines of the second 
verse. This the leader again led them through, 
when to their consternation, the preacher 
walked out of the pulpit and out of the 
chapel. 

Such occurrences very rarely happened, as a 
most cordial relationship and co-operation 
chiefly existed between pulpit and choir. 

The reason of the practice was that very few 
people at that time could read, and two lines 
were as many as their memories could con- 
veniently carry at a time, and sometimes they 
did not quite catch the correct words, as the 
brother one day who sang, 

“ Plunged in a gulf of dark despair 
We wretched spinners lay.” 


William Butterworth, the first organist in 
Moss Street, and an architect’s assistant, for 
a time held classes at night, and taught whoever 
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desired to learn, whether young or old, to read 
and write. Then John Bromiley for a time 
had a singing class that was well attended. 
The study of music engaged their interest, and 
his services were greatly appreciated, for 
singing was a delight to many who threw their 
whole souls into the exercise. 

Some years ago now, the Rev. E. C. Harris 
was meeting the men’s class for tickets, and one 
of the hymns he chose was “ How beauteous 
are their feet.” There were about twenty- 
two men present that night and Bro. Richard 
Haslam struck up “ Celestial.” Didn’t they 
sing! Mr. Harris stood spellbound, listening, 
greatly enjoying the treat, and at the close very 
heartily congratulated them and said, “ My 
word, you can sing 

Years ago " Dryden” (P.M.S. 1057) was the 
tune always sung to “ Lord, it is good for us to 
be.” Among the women it was affectionately 
termed ‘‘ Ann Jane’s tune,” as it was a favourite 
of Mrs. James Broughton, Junior, and she 
always set it in the women’s class in her sweet, 
plaintive voice. ‘‘ Standish ” was another old 
tune she was wont to sing to “ When I can 
read my title clear,” or ‘‘ There is a land of 
pure delight.” 

During the time William Jackson was 
leading singer, the Psalms had their place 
in the service of praise. For unconsciously 
teaching children the Scriptures there can 
hardly be a better or easier method than the 
singing of the Psalms, and the service is 
certainly poorer because of their absence. 

Following old Moss Street days, when 
Oliver Stott led the singing, John Bromiley 
succeeded him as leader in the Fern Street 
school-chapel. A well-built man of ruddy 
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countenance, the singing of God’s praises was 
a joy and delight to him, and his spare time 
was mostly spent in endeavouring to perfect 
the service of praise. What choir practices 
there used to be in those days! The members 
of the choir were very regular in their attendance 
and did their part well, for what was lacking in 
technique they made up in enthusiasm. 

Then for a time he and Joseph Balshaw were 
alternately leaders of the musical portion of the 
service in the present building. They were 
followed by William Jackson, William Open- 
shaw, again William Jackson, William Bamford, 
Thomas H. Bromiley, Joseph Broughton 
(during the War), and again Thomas 
Bromiley. 

There are places of worship where the same 
leader holds the post for ten, twenty or even 
more years, but variety adds to the interest, 
and our leading singers one and all have done 
their work well, to the best of their ability. 

For many years the harmonium procured in 
Moss Street days did duty, and both in the 
first and present building the player was Simeon 
Entwistle. He was the first organist on the 
pipe organ, until failing health caused him to 
retire. Then for a short time James Hill 
followed him, who has recently composed a 
very beautiful hymn, “ Light at Eventide.” 
He was in turn succeeded by Handel Balshaw, 
who, as a child, played the harmonium in the 
infants’ vestry, and at the age of sixteen years 
was appointed to play the chapel organ. A 
most accomplished musician, he served with 
unfailing regularity and great efficiency for 
sixteen years, when he left to become organist 
at Beverley Road Independent Methodist 
Church. Albert H. Peters, who now presides 
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at the organ, then took his place some fourteen 
years ago, having been deputy organist for some 
years. During Mission Band days, with unfailing 
regularity he played the little portable har- 
monium ; now he presides at a much larger 
organ, exemplifying our Lord’s words, “ He 
that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PASSING OF A GREAT SOUL. 


ae spirit of evangelism was very much 
alive at Fern Street for many years 
after the great revival of 1861-62. 
Besides the patient, plodding work week by 
week, when it was no uncommon occurrence 
for young men and maidens, and older ones 
too, to respond to the appeal in the prayer 
meeting, which always followed the evening 
service, about every two or three years special 
mission services were held. 

In 1886, the week commencing February 28th 
was set apart for special prayer in preparation 
for a fortnight’s mission conducted by seven 
local preachers. Bros. Marsden, Ashworth, 
Dootson and Lunn took the lead at the 
meetings, and prayers were offered for the 
outpouring of God’s spirit on the Church and 
neighbourhood, and the services of the mission. 

During the first week seven brethren preached 
with good effect and repeated their services 
the following week. Among them were Mr. 
John Crumblehulme, Mr. John Hodge, and 
Mr. Windross. 

One night, when Mr. John Crumblehulme 
was the preacher, he took his text from the 
story of Ehud and King Eglon in “ Judges.” 
In the third chapter and the twentieth verse 
is the passage, “‘I have a message for thee.’ 
These words he made the basis of his exhort- 
ation with such good effect that many heard 
and responded. In the choir sat a young man 
who felt the appeal strike home. When the 
invitation to inquirers was given, Richard 
Haslam left his seat and knelt at the communion 
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rail, and there accepted Christ. Less than two 
years afterwards he became secretary of the 
Sunday school, and as secretary and super- 
intendent he worked on the platform from 
1887 to December, 1915. 

In apostolic days, the financial side of 
church life was recognised as being of great 
importance. Seven men, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, were appointed to take charge of 
it. To be treasurer for the current expenses 
of a place of worship is no easy matter. More 
often than not the expenditure exceeds the 
income and that long-suffering man is out of 
pocket for a good portion of the year. When a 
large debt has to be dealt with it is more 
difficult still. 

For some years, Mr. John Briggs, a good 
friend from Fletcher Street, most kindly 
became treasurer, and retained that trying 
office several years. Then Mr. Isaiah Dootson 
followed him, until in 1887 my father, 
Joshua Cottrell, was appointed and remained 
treasurer until 1914, a few months before his 
retirement from business and removal to 
Harwood. 

The debt in 1887 on the buildiag was 
£1,144 9s. Od. Of this, £700 had very generously 
been lent by Mr. John Smith, of Mortfield, 
free of interest, for a number of years. The 
allotted term had, however, expired, and the 
trustees were in a dilemma, as the other mort- 
gagee required his money. This Mr. Smith 
most kindly found, thus becoming sole 
mortgagee. 

The burden of interest at the low rate of 
four per cent. was more than the people of Fern 
Street could afford. For years after the re- 
building they had voluntarily levied themselves, 
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and many of the young men out of one shilling 
a week spending money paid ninepence to the 
cause. That was self-denial indeed, as many 
of the older ones remember as they look 
backwards down the years to-day. 

The Rey. Thomas Chope, the superintendent 
minister, inaugurated a circuit scheme for 
their relief. In this Fletcher Street, Bridge 
Street and Astley Bridge joined and in all 
£420 was raised. 

Of this sum, however, £300 was the result: 
of hard work on the part of the people at Fern 
Street, and work hard they did to realise so large 
an amount. Teas, concerts, sales-of-work, 
personal collecting, all contributed to make the 
grand total. One of the teachers, Miss Sarah 
Clegg, composed several poems—one from a 
story in John Ashworth’s “ Strange Tales” 
which she called ‘“‘ Sarah ; or, I will have him.” 
This she recited with much feeling and great 
effect at the concerts; and another was ‘‘The 
Circuit Scheme.” The poem became very 
popular, and a number of copies were printed 
and sold for the scheme, while she recited it 
at meetings in her own inimitable way. A 
copy having fortunately been preserved, the 
poem is given in its entirety. 


THE CIRCUIT SCHEME. 


What are you doing standing there ? 

Won’t you come and do your share ? 

Life, I tell you, is noidle dream, | 

So come and take part in the Circuit Scheme. 


Will you have your name put down? 
We'll take as little as half-a-crown ; 
But if you think that sum too high, 
Don’t trouble yourself about it, Why 
Some pay sums not half so high. 
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And if you want some things to buy 
Which you can do without,—well try, 
And fancy it’s like a pleasant dream, 
All for the sake of the Circuit Scheme. 


If you girls should want a new hat, 

You don’t need let it cost much for that. 

Get it done cheap, then tell where you've been, 
So we can all help with the Circuit Scheme. 


I could tell you a bit about my old hat 

If you and I were having a chat ; 

I know it’s scarcely fit to be seen 

But I’m saving up for the Circuit Scheme. 


If you ladies are thinking of having a dress, 
You needn’t make it expensive I guess. 

You have a print—they look nice and clean, 
And give the rest to the Circuit Scheme. 


All you men who wear broadcloth, 

When you've spent your money and got your worth 
Do not show ves SO mean 

But down with your “ dust * for the Circuit Scheme. 


Instead of going to the football field 
Take the sword of the Spirit, and wield 
The word of truth both right and left 
Till Satan of his power’s bereft ; 

Then tell them that is why you deem 
It right to work for the Circuit Scheme. 


If you lads won't smoke cigars, 

But fix your study on the stars, 

Then you may us what you've seen 
While working away for the Circuit Scheme. 


Then come, you old, middle 4 ae and ‘ 
And bring the little children along ; re 
And let us our school to redeem 

By helping along the Circuit Scheme. 


While we do our best and try 

To raise a sum so noble and high, 

Nearly all the friends we are surrounded by 
Are giving us gifts, which show they mean 
To help us along with the Circuit Scheme. 
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And when we’ve money enough to pay 
This debt that haunts us day by day, 
We'll shout for joy because we’ve seen 
The last of Bridge Street Circuit Scheme. 


Then we’ll bury the scheme both wide and deep, 
And over its grave rejoice—not weep ; 
With handbells ring a merry peal, 
We'll bid farewell to the Circuit Scheme. 
Sarah Clegg. 


The amount raised by the circuit scheme 
reduced the debt to a figure that the people 
of Fern Street were able to cope with, and year 
by year the interest was paid, together with a 
number of pounds to reduce the capital. 


Concerts in those days were not of as frequent 
occurrence as they are to-day. The leaders 
of the church considered the matter very 
seriously before they gave their consent and 
allowed anything of a secular nature on sacred 
premises. Happily, many of the young people 
who entered with great zest into the work of 
getting up entertainments were as deeply 
enthusiastic in spiritual work, and so a perfect 
balance was struck. A notable concert was 
that got up by the 2nd class Young Ladies and 
given on August 10th, 1889. Their teacher 
was Miss Esther Johnson, a very earnest 
Christian woman. Like her mother before her, 
who had been a class leader and teacher in old 
Moss Street, she ever sought to put first things 
first, and showed an example that was worthy 
of imitation to the young women in her class. 
At their urgent request she occupied the 
chair, although who the chairman was to be 
was kept a secret until the great evening 
arrived. By their effort they raised £7, and 
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through all the years she has kept the pro- 
gramme of their successful entertainment, of 
which the following is a copy. 


2nd class Young Ladies’ Programme. August 10th, 1889. 


Opsninc Hymn .. “ There is land of use oem » PRAYER 
CHAIRWOMAN’'S ADDRESS. . . Miss E. Johnson 
MBLODY .. <i Gathering Home” , The Yo Ladies 
RECITATION *) 1" The Little Outeast ” ./° Miss Elizabeth Peters 
oo, Misses M. and S. Jenkinson 
Soro Accorpron .. “ Blue Bells of Scotland Mrs. Simeon Coop 
Sanets. “e5" Betsy Pre — Flower Ciel ” Miss Ellen Macdonald 
RECITATION on he Free Seat ” .. Miss Sarah Clegg 
Smvcine DiaLogus “ Where Ror! thou gleaned 7” .. Five Females 
Reaping. .** Jack and I; or, Our First Quarrel * Mrs. Simeon Coop 

Remo. * Open the Beautiful Gates ”” 
Misses Pollie Johnson and E. Heaton 

Interval of Five Minutes. 
MELODY “ Shall we ates at the river?” The yes Ladies 
SoLo PIANOFORTE Miss Margaret Heald Smith 
DIALOGUE .. “ Tay drinking ; or Women’ S ens ” Hight characters 
RECITATION .. «. “ The Beggar Boy < Miss S. Jenkinson 
RECITATION Sige tae a Miss Margaret Clegg 
Mgtopy .. .. .. “Tothe Work”... .. The Young Ladies 


With the singing of the Doxology and the 
pronouncing of the Benediction a most happy 
and enjoyable evening closed. 

The teachers’ meetings were well attended, 
a fervent interest being taken by all the workers 
in the welfare of the cause. The gatherings 
were of deep spiritual tone, and a feeling of 
oneness made the work a labour of love, and in 
service there was great joy. 

At the annual teachers’ meeting, held on 
January 5th, 1889, Mr. Richard aslam, the 
secretary, proposed that a class for “Mothers” 
be started and that Mrs. Cottrell be asked to 
be the teacher. The motion was carried, and 
she was duly appointed teacher of a new class. 
When the appointment was placed before her 
for her acceptance, though feeling her in- 
sufficiency, she, however, determined with 
God’s help to undertake the work, and in the 
service she has found great blessing. The 
formation of the class was announced, and on 
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the first Sunday between thirty and forty 
were present. They met in the chapel, occupy- 
ing the seats in front of the Communion and 
there experienced “‘ many seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.” 


There was nothing strange in the work to my 
mother, for as a Sunday school teacher and 
leader of a young women’s society class she 
had been engaged since early womanhood at 
Holland’s School and Wesley Chapel, Farn-. 
worth. 

The Rev. Joseph Posnett gave her her first 
class book, and many fragrant memories still 
linger in the hearts of those whom she used to 
teach and meet in Christian fellowship. She 
always thought humbly of her abilities, but she 
was a born teacher of the highest type, and she 
has been in God’s hands a great influence for 
good. Her staunchness for truth, and steadfast- 
ness, with her beautiful Christian example have 
made lasting impressions on many hearts. She 
has ever lived close to the Saviour, and com- 
muned with her Lord while following the daily 
round and common task, and ever adorned the 
doctrine of Christ her Saviour in all things. 


From the inception of the class up to the 
present there has been a strong bond of 
sympathy and love between my mother and the 
members of her class, who on three occasions 
have given her mementoes of their appreciation. 


The class in God’s hands has been the means 
of blessing to many. It soon became one of the 
centres of activity in the school and one of its 
greatest assets. The influence of the ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Class ”’ has been felt in every department, and 
teacher and members alike have been a source 
of inspiration to each other. 
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One Sunday, two or three years after the 
formation of the class, several of the women 
lingered behind—Catherine Marsden, Mary 
Jane Broughton, Mary Standish, Mary Taylor 
and Eliza Stott, and expressed their earnest 
desire for her to meet them in Christian fellow- 
ship during the week. In that way the 
Thursday afternoon society class was formed. 
About twenty became members, and many 
blessed and hallowed times they had until her 
health failing, the Rev. J. W. Colwell, then 
minister for Daubhill and Fern Street, took over 
the class, and it has remained the minister’s 
class ever since. 

At the yearly leaders’ meeting, held on 
February 24th, 1890, Bro. James Broughton, 
Junior, retired from the office of society 
steward, and the Rev. T. Brackenbury nom- 
inated Bro. Henry T. Peters to the office in 
his stead as my father’s colleague, and most 
harmoniously they worked together. 

During the year a special mission was 
conducted by the Rev. Robert Browell, as a 
result of which a goodly number of young 
people joined the church, and fresh impetus 
was given to the religious life of those in 
the service. 

At the services in the sanctuary families 
regularly attended morning as well as evening 
service, the mother only, or elder daughter 
being absent on morning duties. The father 
and the various members were all in their 
places in the family pew. Sabbath observance 
was the rule, and the devotions were thoroughly 
enjoyed by old and young alike. 

The choir, well attended, did their part in 
leading the singing most willingly. One of the 
girls, of modest and retiring disposition, who 
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sang sweetly and took her part with the others, 
little dreamed in those days that the striving 
and energetic young man, Mr. William 
Howarth, whom she eventually married, would 
in 1922 be appointed Managing Director of 
the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ 
Association, Ltd., and receive magisterial 
honour. Prosperity, however, has not spoiled 
the lady who used to be Ellen Haslam, for her 
great delight is still in Sunday school work, 
and in the furtherance of God’s Kingdom at — 
home and abroad. 

The prayer meeting with which the Sabbath 
day’s services concluded was well attended. 
The prayer leaders would assemble at the 
front before the Communion—Bros. John 
Marsden, James Broughton, Senior, James 
Broughton, Junior, Henry T. Peters, Joshua 
Cottrell, Benjamin Lunn, William Jackson, 
William Stott, and Richard Haslam. 

Bright, short prayers, full of power and 
unction, ascended on high, while now and 
again someone would begin to sing one or other 
of the old refrains, “‘ Praise God for what He’s 
done for me,” with the chorus, “ And above the 
rest this note shall swell, my Jesus hath done all 
things well,’ which would be repeated time 
and time again. 

Another chorus frequently used and sung 
after “My God I am thine” to the tune 
“ Rejoice and be glad ”’ was “ Hallelujah, send 
the glory ; hallelujah, amen,” which in turn 
was followed by “‘ Press forward, press forward, 
the prize is in view.” 

There were no dreary pauses and long waits, 
with nothing but the ticking of the clock to be 
heard, as has been the case in prayer.meetings 
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CHorus PRess FORWARD 


of more recent date. They often sang “‘ ’Tis 
religion that can give sweetest pleasures while 
we live,” and it was with joyful hearts that they 
waited on the Lord. 

Then what lovefeasts there were in those 
days. After grace had been sung the stewards 
carried round in baskets pieces of currant 
bread, followed by other stewards each bearing 
a large quart mug of water. To many of the 
younger people this was a very interesting part 
of the service, and the custom of partaking 
of the elements was a very significant and 
beautiful one. The simple eating of bread and 
drinking of water from the common cup 
signified that all were one family, as in the 
apostolic days, when “they had all things 
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common,” and the bond of love that bound 
the members of the church together was closer 
and stronger than it is to-day. 

Lovefeasts were highly prized and well 
attended. Prior to the dividing of the circuits, 
when the quarterly lovefeast was held at 
Bridge Street, admittance could only be gained 
by the production of the class ticket. Many 
a time my grandfather and other good souls 
have walked from Farnworth to take part in 
those services. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Rodgers, 
of Farnworth, always took their class tickets 
with them when going on holiday, so as to be 
able to attend the lovefeast should one be 
planned where they happened to stay. 

Then it was considered a privilege to be 
allowed to tell what great things the Lord had 
done. Christians had an experience to recount, 
and ‘‘ what they had felt and seen, with con- 
fidence they told.” 

With transfigured faces they would sing: 


“We all partake the joy of one, 
The common peace we feel ; 
A peace to sensual minds unknown, 
A joy unspeakable.” 


During the years my father was society 
steward our home was always open to the 
preachers, as was that of Mr. Peters. 

Among the old local preachers who came was 
James Rothwell, a dear old saint, who would 
repeat a text to me, to be learned by heart and 
recited to him on his succeeding visit, when he 
never failed to reward me with a new bright 
threepenny piece. The last time we had the 
privilege of entertaining him, although only 
a small child, I remember him putting his hand 
on my head like one of the holy men of old, 
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as he blessed me, and then he gave me my 
text, “‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.” 

John Horrocks, whose visits were frequent, 
was the preacher on the Sunday morning my 
parents first attended Fern Street, and preached 
from the text, “‘ Exhort one another daily while 
it is called to-day.” 

Then what a personality was Samuel Dawson, 
with his tall, erect figure and strikingly bushy 
head of hair. What a splendid, noble coun- 
tenance he had. For fifty-three years he has 
been a local preacher. He preached his first 
sermon on trial, September 4th, 1870, and 
came on full plan in the Wesley Circuit, Sep- 
tember 8th, 1871. 

For thirty-three years he has most nobly 
served the Local Preachers’ Mutual Aid 
Association as secretary from January Ist, 
1888, to December 31st, 1921, and in 1919 
was District President, which office he most 
efficiently filled, and of which honour none 
was more worthy than he. 

When a fourth minister was appointed to the 
Bridge Street Circuit, to Daubhill and Fern 
Street a probationer came. The first, the 
Rev. John Beard, had only a short stay, but 
his successor, the Rev. J. H. Armstrong, 
became better known among the people. 

Full of zeal and splendid enthusiasm, he had 
a most amiable disposition and a keen sense - 
of humour. 

One Home Missionary Sunday he had dined 
with us and found my mother suffering from a 
severe hoarseness, being unable to speak above 
a whisper. During the afternoon service, at 
which we were all present, he announced one 
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at Fern Street. 
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of the hymns, his eyes twinkling the while, 
with the remark, “I hope you will all join 
heartily in singing this hymn, ‘ O for a trumpet 
voice on all the world to call.’ ”’ 

During the early part of 1891, Fern Street 
sustained a severe loss. 


John Marsden, who from _ its earliest 
beginnings in Balshaw Street, had remained 
faithful to the cause, was called to his reward. 


For nearly fifty years his influence had been 
“as ointment poured forth.”’ Dog fanciers, 
pigeon flyers, and men playing “ pitch and 
toss,” at his approach ceased their foul language, 
and had the grace to drop their heads and look 
ashamed. His very presence reproved them. 
Many times he pleaded with them with tears 
in his eyes, so earnestly he longed for their 
conversion. 

In the neighbourhood he was _ lovingly 
designated the “‘ Bishop of Gate Pike.’”’ Should 
an infant come into the world weakly and 
unlikely to live, John Marsden was sent for to 
baptise it, and when those who had spurned 
salvation in their strength came to lie on beds 
of suffering, the cry was always the same, 
‘«Send for John Marsden,” and the “ Bishop ”’ 
never tarried when a soul cried for help. 


He gave his life for others, and the last act 
of his devoted life, the night he was seized with 
fatal illness, was one of self-sacrifice. 


During the afternoon a woman went to 
Mrs. Marsden and tearfully begged her to 
ask Mr. Marsden to visit her husband who was 
very ill in Ramwell Street. Not knowing the 
virulent nature of the disease, as soon as her 
husband returned from work Mrs. Marsden 
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told him of the request. Though tired and 
spent after his day’s toil, without staying to 
partake of any food, he went at once to see the 
sick man, who was suffering from typhoid 
fever. With him he remained some time praying 
and repeating passages of Scripture, in the hope 
that some word might apply itself to the sick 
man’s need. 


Soon after he got home, Mr. Marsden began 
to feel unwell, and the same night Dr. Dorrian 
had to be sent for. “‘ Hey, John, what have you 
been doing ?”’ he said. 


Everything possible that the experienced old 
doctor and the good nursing of his devoted 
wife and son could do was done, but after six 
weeks’ illness, borne with Christian fortitude 
and resignation, the soul of John Marsden 
was caught up to Heaven on February 14th, 
1891. 


As the funeral cortege passed slowly down 
Pike’s Lane, many were the signs of mourning 
and sorrow. 


From their midst there passed that day a 
man after God’s own heart. The society class, 
which had been one of the joys of Brother 
Marsden’s life, felt keenly the loss of their 
leader. In his Christian life, when a difficult 
task presented itself, he would say, “‘ Come 
flesh and blood, thou’ll have to mount th’ 
ladder again,’ but in meeting his class the 
duty was lost in the joy of blessed fellowship. 


The Sabbath school missed his ennobling 
influence, and it was felt that a memorial 
should be placed in the chapel to his memory, 
and so one Sunday afternoon in the early 
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Summer a mural tablet was unveiled by Mr. 
Isaac Cleworth, one of the pioneers of the 
cause. On it was inscribed :— 
IN 
Lovinc MEMORY OF 
JOHN WILLIAM MARSDEN, 
Who died February 14th, 1891, Aged 61 years. 


He was the firstfruits of a Mission begun in 
Balshaw Street in 1848. 
For forty-eight years he was a faithful servant of 
Christ, and acted as Sunday School Teacher, Super- 


intendent and Class Leader at Moss Street and Fern 
Street. He was also one of the Trustees of this chapel. 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘* aT WORK FOR GOD IN LOVED EMPLOY.” 


OD’S workmen are removed from the 

sphere of their labour, but still the work 

goes on, and although in a sense no one 

could “all John Marsden’s place which his 

personality had made unique, there were at 

Fern Street many earnest Christians whose 

chief joy was to be fully employed for God and 
the cause there. 


Between the years 1885-95 the office of 
Sunday school superintendent was filled most 
efficiently by John Wright, William Jackson, 
Henry T. Peters, James Broughton, Senior, 
assistant superintendent, William Hayhurst, 
and James Broughton, Junior, assistant super- 
intendent. These were ably seconded in their 
efforts by a staff of zealous officers and teachers, 
among whom were James Broughton, Senior, 
Richard Haslam, Ellis Heaton, Joshua Cottrell, 
John Smith, Joseph Vickers, Wm. Openshaw, 
Wm. Stott, Wm. Peters, John Ellison, Thomas 
Hooton, Albert Russell, Alfred Stott, Peter 
Stott, Richard Taylor, John Clarke, Peter 
Unsworth, Joseph Marsden, James Heaton, 
David Paterson, Wm. Bibby, Samuel Brown, 
Ralph Broughton, Samuel Menaul, Thomas 
Oldham, Jeremiah Green, J eremiah Green, 
Junior, William Heaton, Mrs. Jane Balshaw, 

Betsy Cottrell, Mrs. Esther Heaton, 

Mrs. Mary Fairclough, Annie Warburton, 

Sarah Ellen Warburton, Mary Jane Gerrard, 

Esther Johnson, Mary Johnson, Ellen Mac- 

donald, Elizabeth Heaton, Eugenie Wood, 
202 
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Mary Ellen Denton, Elizabeth Peters, Mary 
A. Bromiley, Margaret Clegg, Sarah Clegg, 
Rhoda Bamford, Martha A. Haslam, David 
Wardle Rushton, George Atkinson, Susannah 
Miller, Mary E. Hooton, Margaret Bromiley, 
Arnold T. Peters, Ellen Hooton, Margaret 
Broughton, Mary E. Haslam, Eva Clapham, 
Alice Balshaw, and Sarah E. Austin. 


In the summer of 1892 several of the trustees, 
from various reasons, were unable to continue 
the responsibility, and a new trust was formed, 
the members being Messrs. John Smith, James 
Ritson, Joseph Wallwork Blackburn, Henry 
T. Peters, Joshua Cottrell, James Broughton, 
Senior, Richard Haslam, William Jackson, 
John Ellison, William Stott, James Broughton, 
Junior, Henry Horrocks, James Marshall, 
Robert Taylor, William Cunliffe, Thomas 
William Markland, Thomas Whittle, Thomas 
Taylor Crook ; superintendent minister, Rev. 
John H. Corson. 

The school prospered and the numbers 
increased. John Wright, a man of higher 
education, held the reins of office as Sunday 
school superintendent with a firm hand yet 
withal in a kindly manner, as did also his 
successor, William Jackson, who also filled the 
important post of choirmaster for a number of 
years. In leading the praises of God in psalms 
and hymns in the sanctuary he took great 
delight, throwing his whole soul into the 
exercises. When in 1899, owing to ill health, 
he retired from the post of choirmaster for a 
time, to show their appreciation and sympathy 
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the members of the choir presented him with 
a gold-tipped and banded walking stick, on the 
band of which was inscribed :— 


“ PRESENTED TO 
MR. W. JACKSON, 


by the members of the Fern Street Wesleyan Church 
Choir, as a token of esteem, on his retirement as leader 
after 13 years’ service.” 


Another office he most conscientiously filled 
was that of trustees’ secretary, which he held 
for some considerable period. 

William Hayhurst, affable and_ kindly, 
interested himself greatly in the children, 
and during his term of office several very pretty 
children’s concerts were given, in which both 
older and younger boys and girls took a very 
lively interest and pleasure. ‘“‘ The Musical 
Village’’ is still remembered as one of the 
prettiest pieces given. 

Henry Thornton Peters again took the office 
of superintendent in 1894. With the highest 
ideals before him, he ever endeavoured to bring 
out the best in others by gentle encouragement, 
and the school benefited from his firm yet 
kindly lead. 

His faith in and support of the work was 
staunch and regular. Every department of 
service had his solicitous interest. He held a 
number of offices with characteristic thorough- 
ness, required no thanks, and looked for no 
personal approbation, and rejoiced in the truth. 
He loved very deeply Sunday school work, 
and was himself for many years an earnest 
teacher. It might be said that he never missed 
a service for any reason save that of sickness ; 
and probably the last sight he had of the 
congregated church and school was in his brief, 
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fatal illness, as he pathetically watched out of 
the window their march past to the field on 
“field day,” regretting his inability to march 
with them. 

In the preacher’s vestry, as colleague to my 
father, he made a practice of giving the brother 
a hearty hand-clasp of welcome, and a word of 
cheer, while he invariably expressed their thanks 
and appreciation after the service. In the 
vestry there might have been the motto, 
“In honour preferring one another,” for that — 
was the rule which as colleagues they followed. 

For a number of years Ellis Heaton was 
librarian and also a class leader. As a reader 
he excelled, and his rendering of the lesson was 
always admirable and effective. In him he had 
“the root of the matter,” and in his walks and 
talks with younger men, he was very helpful 
in his quaint, homely way, and instrumental 
in turning the thoughts of those apparently 
indifferent to religion into the right channel. 

Then there was William Openshaw, organist 
in the school from 1894 to 1902, then alter- 
nately organist and leading singer until 1913, 
and up to the present the leader of the singing 
and harmoniumist in the men’s class. 

Staunch and unmovable as regards things 
of good repute, he ever sought to run straight, 
keeping his eye on the prize. Connected with 
the cause from his earliest years, it holds all 
that is dear to him. A lover of music, for a 
time he was leading singer in the chapel and 
delighted in the service of praise. The old 
tunes were, and are still, a source of great 
pleasure to him, while good new ones are 
equally appreciated. 

Another active worker at Fern Street for a 
number of years was William Bibby, then 
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sergeant of police. As a teacher and leader of 
a young men’s society class, he did good and 
lasting work. On his retirement from the 
Force, he became missioner at the “‘ Workmen’s 
Rest’ in Deansgate, and there did a most 
helpful and Christlike work for many years. 
He was a lover of the old tunes, “‘ Boston ”’ in 
particular, and when he took the evening 
service on Home Missionary Sunday in 1923, 
a — of old Methodist hymns and tunes 
were sun 

In the » year 1889 there came to live at Thorn- 
bank, Gilnow, a family who joined the cause 
at Fern Street, the breadth of whose sympathy 
and nobility of character made a lasting 
impression on many a heart. 

Mr. Abraham Rushton had from his very 
early years been devoted to the service of God. 
He was a most enthusiastic temperance worker, 
a keen observer of the dire results of the use of 
strong drink, and his vigorous and _ telling 
temperance addresses made him of very great 
service to the Band of Hope Union. In 1842, 
as a boy of twelve, he signed the pledge card in 
connection with Harwood Temperance Society. 
Through his long life he firmly maintained his 
temperance principles, and by precept and 

example recommended them to others. 

In his early manhood Mr. Rushton was a 
local preacher on the Bridge Street Circuit 
plan, which then covered the area now divided 
into five circuits, as an old circuit plan of 1852 
shows, having Farnworth and Leigh included 
on it. For many years he devoted himself to 
Sunday school teaching, and in the different 
districts where he lived—Horwich, Tonge 
Moor, Ridgway Gates, and Slaterfield, he left 
a name and memory that has been as ointment 
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poured forth. As a young man at Horwich he 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
intellectual and religious work of the village, 
devoting his time on week evenings to teaching 
a night school for young men, they having to 
bring their own candles and other requisites, 
while he placed his time and knowledge at their 
service, and many are indebted to him for the 
instruction they received before the Govern- 
ment took up the cause of education. 

To know Mr. Rushton was to respect him. 
Thorough he was in everything he put his hand 
to. Truth was to him a vital force to be ex- 
emplified in life and conduct. As a young man 
at Horwich, he did a splendid work in connection 
with the young men’s class in the little school- 
chapel. Sunday by Sunday there gathered 
round him the very cream of the young men of 
the village, and he taught them to “ Prove 
all things and hold fast to that which is good.” 

For many years Mr. Abraham Rushton was 
connected with the boiler-making business and 
was secretary of the Phceenix Boiler Co. His 
two sons, Mr. Henry Wardle and Mr. Nathan 
Rushton are heads of one of the leading boiler- 
making firms to-day, and have a great repu- 
tation, and are held in high esteem. Almost 
as soon as the family became resident in the 
neighbourhood one of the sons, David Wardle, 
who had previously been a scholar at Bridge 
Street and Tonge Moor Sunday schools, became 
a teacher in the Sunday school at Fern Street. 
At the yearly teachers’ meeting, 1889, he was 
appointed to teach a class of boys and his name 
duly appears on the register of 1890. His 
scholars greatly appreciated his teaching and 
services. To-day, aS men, many remember 
him with gratitude and deep regard. Of a 
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quiet, studious nature, his influence over them 
was an ennobling and uplifting one, and during 
the impressionable years of youth, he taught 
them to love and seek the highest and the best. 

As a boy he was a brilliant scholar, and while 
a pupil teacher won three Thomasson prizes. 
Then he became a teacher at the Haulgh Board 
School, which was built and given to the town 
by J. P. Thomasson, Esq., M.P., on May 7th, 
1881. In the year 1894 Mr. Rushton entered 
Westminster Wesleyan Training College as a 
student, and took his Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Returning to Bolton, he took a responsible 
position on the staff at the Pupil Teachers’ 
Centre. For a considerable period, however, 
he has been headmaster of the Newport Road 
Council School, Middlesbrough, where many 
young lives have had the benefit of his cultured 
mind, and his sympathetic understanding has 
guided many youthful feet into right paths. 

The office of chapel steward is not to be 
coveted. For some considerable period James 
Broughton, Senior, filled the position, then 
William Stott, who for years served faithfully 
and well as teacher in the Sunday school, and 
leader of a young men’s society class, became 
steward in his stead. Deep devotion to the 
cause, sincerity of purpose, and a great desire 
to see the Church of Christ extended, marked 
all his actions, and in the service of the Master 
he found 

‘* The solid joy and lasting treasure 
None but Zion’s children know.” 

In a quiet, unobtrusive way Joseph Marsden 
has filled a niche in the church life at Fern 
Street. The companion of his father from his 
earliest years, in his teens he found Christ to 
be his personal Saviour. 
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Although not gifted with the ready utter- 
ance of his saintly father, as a sick and absentee 
visitor he has played his part well, and many a 
time with Richard Taylor, as they visited the 
scholars in their homes, they left a word in 
season, and their presence was in itself an in- 
fluence for good. He wasalso poor steward for 
some years. 

Retiring in disposition, generous, with a 
heart of gold, the cause at Fern Street is 
inexpressibly dear to him, as well it might be; 
for memories crowd around him every time 
he enters the doors of the sanctuary. Though 
turned three score and ten years, he and George 
Coop, who has only recently passed away, were 
regularly in their places in God’s House on 
Sunday morning, and sometimes longed, as well 
they might, for a service just like those of 
fifty years ago. 

In the infants’ vestry during the latter 
’eighties and in the ’nineties, frequently there 
would gather fifty or sixty little ones, sometimes 
even more. Sunday by Sunday, Margaret Clegg, 
Sarah Clegg, Ellen Macdonald, David Patterson 
and my father tried to instil the Bible stories 
in their young minds with the aid of the black- 
board and the picture charts. 

With the children the happiest time of my 
father’s years of service were spent, for he loved 
the little boys and girls and they loved him. 
On the way to and from school they would 
cling to his hands, chattering merrily as they 
walked along. 

Unassuming, with deep spiritual feelings, 
he depreciated his own abilities yet he taught 
the children lessons when he took his turn in 
the vestry that many have never forgotten, 
and the short addresses he gave at the closing 
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of the school, on Sunday afternoons, live in 
hearts to-day and are still spoken of. 

During the War one of the men, describing 
a chum he had made in the Army, said to me, 
“ He’s such a nice fellow, just like your father, 
always helping somebody.” A _ better des- 
cription could not have been given, because he 
gives, and always has given, the best of himself 
to others. 

Mr. Arnold T. Peters, who for a number of 
years worked with him and for him as a grocer, 
says “The children’s vestry was the place 
where the sweet influence of Joshua Cottrell 
left a lasting impression on many young lives.” 
Quite recently one of our teachers said that 
his words and influence for good would never 
leave her whilst she lived. The reason is not 
far to seek, and is explained by the phrase, 
“ He loved the children and the piace loved 
in return.” 

This was by no means the only position he 
held or service he did. For very many years 
he was treasurer to the trustees, and many 
—e his trying experiences whilst holding that 
office. 

As society steward he did splendid service 
for a long term, and the older local preachers 
remember with pleasure their visits to Fern 
Street, his kindly word of encouragement and 
appreciation being gratefully received, and 
many who have long since gone to their reward 
have gained strength and zeal through his 
helpful words. 

Always quiet and of a retiring nature, not 
wishing for any publicity, it is really wonderful 
how much he accomplished in connection with 
Sunday school and church work, and such is 
only explained by a fertile ‘mind, sound 
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judgment, a lovable disposition, with always a 
willingness to serve in any work which had for 
its object ‘ The saving of the children and the 
furtherance of God’s Kingdom.” 

Mrs. Jane Balshaw, before her marriage, 
was a teacher and served devotedly. For many 
years, along with Miss Elizabeth Heaton, she 
was sick and absentee visitor on the female 
side of the Sunday school. On their visits they 
dropped many a word in season that bore good 
fruit, and by sympathy and help demonstrated 
in a practical manner their religion. 

Mrs. Balshaw will ever be remembered for 
her sincerity and loyalty to the cause of Jesus 
Christ. She had a deep sense of the indwelling 
Christ and lived in such a manner as recom- 
mended her Saviour to others, and ever tried 
to adorn the doctrine of Christ her Saviour 
in all things. 

Bright, energetic and willing, John Clarke 
was for a considerable time actively engaged 
in Sunday school work. He led the singing 
in school with verve and ability, and served in 
various capacities on several committees. 

During the time the Pierrots caused dull care 
to flee, Mr. Clarke made an excellent leader 
and centre man, and their concerts are still 
remembered with pleasure. 

In those days the Band of Hope flourished 
and did good work. The fortnightly Monday 
evening meetings were well attended, and the 
Band of Hope party on Christmas day, along 
with the mothers’ party, were the two big 
social gatherings of the year, apart from the 
New Year’s sale of work which was a yearly 
reunion of old scholars and friends. 

For a considerable period William Openshaw 
took a very active part in the work, being 
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treasurer for twelve years. Richard Haslam, 
Joseph Vickers and William Hayhurst, who 
was also secretary for a time, were all diligent 
workers. Peter Unsworth, who took a great 
interest in the movement, followed as Band of 
Hope secretary. For many years, in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way, he served as general secretary 
and secretary of Foreign Missions. To workers 
such as he, whose labour passes apparently 
unnoticed, the church owes much, for though 
one or two stand out in bold relief as leading 
figures, it is the quiet, unceasing toil of the 
officers and teachers that makes a Sunday 
school successful or otherwise. 


During the early ’nineties a handbell ringers 
party was formed of a number of players. 
John Smith, John Bromiley, Junior, William 
Hayhurst, William Openshaw, Richard Haslam, 
Joseph Haslam, James Heaton, Simeon 
Entwistle, James H. Boardman, and the leader, 
William Bohannan. 


Many happy hours were spent practising 
with the bells, which ranged from the deep 
toned big bass bells to the silvery chimes of the 
tenor. Their performances at concerts were 
greatly appreciated, and encores always 
followed their appearance. Their fame spread 
and they performed in most of the adjacent 
towns and villages. The proficiency and skill 
of the handbell ringers will not soon be for- 
gotten by any who heard them discourse their 
tuneful and melodious chimes. 


Their impromptu sketches, “‘ The Haunted 
House,” “ Love in a Tub,” “ House to let,” 
and ‘ Waxworks” were a source of great 
merriment and evoked peals of laughter. 
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John Smith, the humorist of the party, was 
a mirth maker of the highest type, the 
simplicity and purity of whose humour was an 
excellent tonic for older people, and a source 
of infinite delight to the young folks. His 
songs, which were of his own composing— 
“ Dot and carry one ” and “ Hang up your hat,” 
—were very popular, while his chorus to 
“Saving them all for Mary ”’ was sung count- 
less times, and the remembrance of his sketch, 
*““Come and stop six months,” causes happy 
laughter even to-day after the lapse of so many 
years. 

Of a happy disposition, with a bright, 
courageous, Christian spirit that triumphed 
over physical disabilities, John Marsden Smith 
endeavoured, day by day, to walk well-pleasing 
in His sight, and round his memory there lingers 
a sweet fragrance. 

During the ’nineties there joined the cause 
three men whose coming to Fern Street was 
a means of blessing to many, and who them- 
selves were blessed in the service. 


In the calling of life they followed, their work 
brought them to Bolton, and Fern Street they 
made their spiritual home. The first to come 
was Richard F. Crabb. Soon he was in harness 
as a teacher and also as a local preacher. 
Whole-heartedly he gave himself to the Lord’s 
work, and it was a source of great regret on the 
part of the church to lose his presence when his 
work, after a few years’ stay, took him to 
Manchester. With him as his wife he also 
took an earnest and devoted worker, Mary 
Johnson, to whom the cause at Fern Street 
was very dear, and where her happy girlhood’s 
years had all been spent ; and to the dear old 
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chapel they brought their infant daughter to 
be baptised with glad and thankful hearts, 
where her name was duly recorded : 


1900. 
Aug. 19th Eva Frances, Richard Crabb Harpurhey, Born, James R. 
daughterof Francis Man- June 29th, Sharpley 
and Mary chester 1900 


After him came William Smith Yates and 
George Johnson, who will long be remembered 
as downright, thorough and deeply earnest 
Christian workers. Both were teachers in the 
Sunday school, Brother George Johnson being 
also a local preacher. An enthusiastic tem- 
perance worker, the temperance addresses of 
William Smith Yates arrested and held the 
attention of all the school by their vivid word 
pictures and left a lasting impression of the 
degradation caused by drink on youthful minds. 
As teacher of the young men he excelled. 
Home Mission work lay close to their hearts, 
and in 1895, in a cottage in Balshaw Street, 
a Mission Band was started. 

There are some whose personality seems to 
be magnetic, and who attract and keep young 
people. These brethren had this gift, and the 
young men and women who rallied round them 
and grew in grace, are to-day the pillars of the 
church at Fern Street. 

The outside speaking at the services of the 
Mission Band was a fine training and Mr. 
Johnson, as leader, did a splendid work when 
he drew out and encouraged the young men 
of that period to undertake definite Christian 
work. George Jackson, George Atkinson, 
George Hatton, William Dore and Charles 
Bamford, who took an active and enthusiastic 
interest in the work of the band, all became 
local preachers. 
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The Mission Band Party was a feature for 
a number of years, when after tea, bright 
addresses were delivered, solos pleasingly 
rendered, and rousing hymns and choruses 
sung. One such stands out very clearly, when 
Mr. Edward Abbatt and Mr. E. H. Faragher 
were the speakers. 


One of the leading Quakers in town, Mr. 
Abbatt’s addresses were always full of power. 
In quiet communion he received that which . 
he gave, and his sermons and addresses had in 
them the power that comes from on high, 
while the quaint Quaker phrases he sometimes 
used had a great appeal in them. 

A breezy Manxman was Mr. Faragher, full 
of fire and zeal, and while stationed in Bolton 
as sanitary inspector he gave himself un- 
stintingly to the service of the Master. 

George Johnson, the organiser and originator 
of the Mission Band, was a man of gracious 
disposition and very unassuming. He had a 
vivid imagination, and a deep inbred sense of 
the spiritual, which prompted and directed his 
every action. He drew the youth of his time, 
and helped many to become firmly “ rooted and 
grounded ” in the love of God, and to him, and 
the breezy downrightness of William Smith 
Yates, whose great heart made him wondrously 
kind, and the gentleness of the appeal as given 
by Richard Crabb, the workers and standard- 
bearers of the present owe much. 

Something over twenty years ago there were 
on the plan a number of very excellent young 
local preachers who became candidates for the 
ministry. Their services were highly esteemed 
pad their appointments welcomed at Fern 

treet. 
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There were the two brothers, Herbert and 
Hiram Brown, the sons of one of the ‘‘ mothers 
in Israel ” at Daubhill, Mrs. Brown, a lifelong 
worker and supporter of the cause there. From 
that same church, which had its beginnings 
about the year 1858 in cottage meetings held 
in the home of Abraham Birchall, 85, St. Helens 
Road, came J. F. Edwards, the son of Isaac 
Edwards, who for a considerable period was 
Sunday school superintendent, giving high 
spiritual tone to the services. His brother, 
Isaac Edwards, Junior, our esteemed towns- 
man, has been for many years leader writer 
to the Evening News, and was Liberal can- 
didate at the election in November, 1922, when 
he fought such a gallant fight for the Liberal 
cause. He is also one of our leading and much 
appreciated laymen. Then there was Samuel 
Brunt, son of the registrar of marriages, who 
at that time was well known, as his presence 
was necessary at all weddings; Edward H. 
Howard, Charles Atherton, full of zeal and fire, 
and Arthur Moore. These were all accepted 
and entered the ministry. Reginald Bettinson 
was also a brilliant local preacher, but being 
a young married man debarred him from our 
ministry. He entered the Church of England, 
however, and was for some years the highly 
esteemed curate to the Rev. J. A. Lauria, M.A., 
at Emmanuel Church. 

Some years later John Chesworth Jackson 
answered the divine call and gave his life to the 
service of the Methodist Church. In the Old 
Book we read that ‘“‘a prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country”; but this 
did not apply to Mr. Jackson, for he was well 
known in the neighbourhood and had the regard 
of the people in no small degree. Although not 
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a son of Fern Street, belonging to the old and 
honoured chapel, Fletcher Street, there is still 
a tie, for the charming and efficient lady who 
became his wife, Miss Annie Dickinson, was 
one of our valued teachers and workers. 

After long years of hard work and striving, 
the debt which had gradually diminished was 
eventually wiped out, and on January 11th, 
1896, the last £50 was paid with the interest 
that had accrued since December. My mother, 
who had taken the rest of the £1,144 9s. 0d. 
and interest, carried the last £50 8s. 8d. with 
great thankfulness. At long, long last the 
House of God was free of debt. 

It was a time of great rejoicing, and at a big 
tea meeting held to celebrate the event, the 
Doxology was very heartily sung. 

The cause, however, was out of debt for a 
short period only, for the old houses at the top 
of Fern Street were acquired and converted 
into the reading-room and class-rooms. From 
the chapel the “‘ mothers’ class’’ moved into 
the large room below, where they still gather 
Sunday by Sunday. 

More money was required than was in hand, 
and in January, 1898, Mr. John Smith again 
very generously lent a further £300. 

In the early part of 1897 a man came to 
Fern Street as chapel keeper who for twenty 
years exercised a most uplifting and beneficial 
influence. James Horrocks, of Chew Moor, 
followed Alfred Stott as caretaker of the chapel 
and school. A man of frail physique, with long 
spells of ill health, he was most conscientious 
in his duty, and devoted much time and labour 
to the care of the House of the Lord. 

As a local preacher he had. visited Fern 
Street many times previously and was well 
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known and respected. Very soon after his 
appointment he was made teacher of the 
men’s class, which office he held until his death, 
and during the early months of his being with 
us he became a class leader. 

A deeply read student, he knew the Scrip- 
tures most intimately, and his clear, concise 
explanations elucidated many abstruse passages. 

He was held in high regard by everybody, 
and the men in his class in particular, who 
appreciated the soundness of his doctrine and 
his sterling worth. For many years Richard 
H. Rigby was treasurer and John T. Kirkman 
secretary of the class. Mr. Rigby served as 
treasurer for many years. 

A man of striking personality, with keen 
wit, and a story that just fits the occasion ever 
ready, he has seen life on both sides the Atlantic 
and made good. In spite of his bluff heartiness, 
he has a very sensitive soul and deep feelings 
after God, and has learned that for safety, 
both now and hereafter, a successful man must 
be in constant communion with his Maker. 
Generous to a fault, a needy person never 
seeks his aid in vain, and for the church and 
school at Fern Street he has a deep and lasting 
regard. For a term he was chapel steward, 
and takes a keen interest in the New Building 
scheme. 

The secretary, Mr. John T. Kirkman, was a 
staunch and true adherent, and experienced the 
blessedness of service. He profited greatly 
under the teaching of Mr. Horrocks. With 
many others his spiritual life was quickened, 
and he daily portrayed a Christian example. 
In sincerity and faithfulness he ever tried 
“to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God.” 
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It was a source of deep regret when he 
retired from the secretaryship in 1917, and the 
class presented him with a large easy chair as 
a token of their regard for his twenty-nine years’ 
faithful service. 

Another member who has taken great 
interest in the men’s class is Mr. Joseph 
Lindsay, who joined during the year 1900. 
Coming with his family from Radcliffe, they 
attached themselves to Fern Street, and have 
been very regular in their attendance. Mr.. 
Lindsay has occupied various offices in the 
Sunday school, and is the present Sunday 
school treasurer. 

Another personality in the class is Mr. John 
Smith. In June, 1910, he and his family came 
to reside at “‘ Coniston,” and joined the church 
at Fern Street. A broad-minded, high-prin- 
cipled, and cultured man, he has been a great 
asset to the men’s class, taking part in the 
lessons and debates, and generally evincing an 
interest in all that appertains to the place. 

After a period of steady work, it was suggested 
that a special mission should again be held, 
and “‘ Owd Mo,” the Joyful News evangelist, 
was invited to conduct one in November, 1900. 

The week prior to the mission was given 
up to special prayer. 

From the day of his conversion, ‘ Owd 
Mo ” had a burning zeal to tell others of God’s 
love. A miracle of grace, he never ceased to 
publish abroad the great things the Lord had 
done for him. 

Prior to his conversion at Wesley Chapel, 
Farnworth, during the ministry of the Revs. 
James Dixon and Stephen Forrest, three men, 
mighty in prayer—Thomas Crompton, Samuel 
Rodgers, and George Foster—had met and 
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prayed for the outpouring of God’s Holy 
Spirit, and the fruit of their prayers was a 
revival. ‘“‘ Owd Mo’s” chief companion in sin, 
Edward Hargreaves, was one of the first to find 
Christ. That made Moses think, and as he 
turned things over in his mind while toiling in 
the coal pit, he came to the conclusion that 
his way of living would not do. So one Monday 
night, ragged and unkempt, he walked down 
the aisle of Wesley Chapel to the Communion 
rail, and there Moses Welsby, drunkard, dog 
fancier, and pigeon flyer, realised his con- 
dition as a sinner, lost and undone, and sought 
and found the joy of the Lord. 

Joy indeed it was, which ever abode with 
him. Straightway he began to tell the 
wonderful story of the Saviour’s love. 

His visit to Fern Street was a time of great 
ee and many were gathered into the 
old. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THEY HELPED EVERY ONE HIS BROTHER. 


Ww" the opening of the 20th century, 
the Million Guineas Scheme, in- 
augurated by Sir Robert W. Perks, 
M.P., excited the interest and sympathy of the 
Methodists of Bolton. At a crowded gathering 
in Wesley Chapel, Bradshawgate, in 1898, the 
scheme was unfolded and enthusiastically 
received, and most heartily that great company 
sang : 
“Except the Lord conduct the plan.” 


At Fern Street, although the cause was still 
in debt, the 20th Century Fund, as it was also 
called, had many warm supporters, and over 
£200 was raised for the furtherance of 
Methodism. 

The signing of the historic roll was a memor- 
able occasion. One of the teachers, William 
Stringfellow, who had a class of boys about 
ten or eleven years of age, encouraged and 
helped them by promising to find half-a-guinea 
for every half-guinea they gave. Most of the 
lads availed themselves of the offer, and the 
class had a certificate with all their names and 
the teacher’s inscribed together. 

Many guineas were given in memory of loved 
ones gone before, and in all the sum raised 
was a worthy effort on the part of Fern Street. 
The time for raising the money covered a period 
of two years, and Joshua Cottrell was the 
treasurer. 

The work of God prospered both spiritually 
and financially. In December, 1895, at the 
Annual Teachers’ Meeting, Richard Haslam 
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was appointed superintendent with William 
Stott as assistant. That office Mr. Haslam 
held until 1916. A man of striking personality, 
he was not given to superfluous speaking, and 
his words always carried weight. Abrupt he 
sometimes seemed, but he had the welfare of 
the place very much at heart, and as a parent 
chides a child for its misdemeanours, so Mr. 
Haslam many times whipped and lashed the 
school when he saw things go wrong. But for 
all his severity, he always awarded praise and 
appreciation when merited, in a very generous 
manner, and the school grew and throve under 
his discipline and guidance. 

With him on the platform as secretary was 
Albert Taylor. Quietly doing his work, instant 
in season and out of season, he filled his place 
with marked ability, and his Sunday school 
addresses, always so deliberately given and 
emphasised, were full of deep thoughts and to 
the point. 

In front of the platform was the harmonium, 
and the leading singer in school always sat 
beside it. For many years William Jackson, 
and after him John Clarke, led the singing, 
while William Openshaw was the harmcniumist. 
Then in 1902 he became leader while Ernest 
Marsden took his place at the instrument. 
After a few years he again officiated at the 
harmonium while John Stott took the leading 
singer’s seat. He in turn was followed by 
Thomas H. Bromiley, while William Openshaw 
continued to play until 1918. Then Alexander 
Austin followed with T. H. Bromiley as leader 
and both retain their position to-day. During 
the War, however, Miss Evelyn Jackson very 
efficiently filled the vacancy, as both men were 
on active service abroad. 
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An enthusiastic band of officers and teachers 
worked assiduously for the church and Sunday 
school. Sunday by Sunday saw the class- 
rooms filled to the uttermost, for there were 
over five hundred scholars on the books, and 
there was seldom a vacant seat in the school. 
Peter Unsworth was for many years general 
secretary and also foreign missionary secretary, 
while for a term William Stringfellow was 
Sunday school treasurer. The officers and . 
teachers for the year 1900 were :—Richard 
Haslam, Albert Taylor, Peter Unsworth, George 
Coop, Joseph Marsden, James Heaton, John 
Austin, Jane Balshaw, Mary Taylor, William 
Openshaw, William Smith Yates, James 
Horrocks, William Hayhurst, John Jackson, 
Arnold T. Peters, John Walker, William String- 
fellow, Albert H. Peters, Joseph Broughton, 
George Atkinson, William Dore, Hannah 
Balshaw, Betsy Cottrell, George Johnson, 
Alfred Stott, Elizabeth Heaton, Mary Alice 
Bromiley, Catherine Hooton, Eugenie Denton, 
Ruth Bromiley, Sarah Ellen Atkinson, Alice 
Balshaw, Elizabeth Ellen Stott, Ellen Jackson, 
Susannah Miller, Maggie Menaul, Mary Jane 
Jackson, John Clarke, Margaret Bromiley, 
Margaret Buckley, Mary Ann Jackson, Edith 
Turner, Elizabeth Austin and James H. 
Boardman. 

The Mission Band contributed largely in 
keeping the spirit of evangelism alive. Hach 
Sabbath day, at 5-30 p.m., the members, taking 
the little portable harmonium which Albert 
H. Peters played, went out into the adjacent 
streets and there invited the people to God’s 
pers and left His message with them (John 
iil. 
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Across the road, at the Saviour’s Church, a 
number of earnest souls had started a mission 
in two cottages in Lower Balshaw Street. 
This meeting became the “‘ Pocket” Mission and 
was in charge of a Church Army captain. 

The relationship existing between the 
Saviour’s Church and Fern Street has ever 
been of a most cordial character. The vicar, 
the Rev. Henry J. Jauncey, always offered the 
right hand of fellowship to our ministers, and 
his curates evinced as brotherly a spirit, and 
were greatly esteemed. 

The Rev. James Christopher Garnett, the 
first curate, held a high place in the regard of 
the neighbourhood, as did also the Rev. John 
Handel Taylor, who succeeded him in 1890, 
and whose curacy covered a number of years 
and was terminated suddenly by his death, 
which was almost tragic, and caused deep 
sorrow in the vicinity. 

His disposition was singularly sweet and 
amiable. His tall figure was well known, and 
the children adored him, clinging to his hands 
as he passed to and fro along the road. He 
calied out the best in others because of his 
expressed faith and trust in them. 

Prior to the formal Coronation celebrations 
for Edward VII. on June 27th and 28th, 1902, 
Mr. Taylor worked unremittingly to invite all 
the people advanced in life in the neighbourhood 
to the “old folks’ party,” and to make it a 
success. The elderly people from both the 
church and Fern Street Sunday school were 
entertained in the Saviour’s school on Friday, 
June 27th, 1902. Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. 
Peters and Mr. and Mrs. Cottrell were invited 
a as representatives of the officials of Fern 

treet. 
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A most enjoyably happy time they had, 
though tempered with the thought of Mr. 
Taylor’s illness, for when the day arrived he had 
been taken suddenly seriously ill, and duri 
the week end most unexpectedly he p 
away on June 29th. 

The cloud of bereavement which rested on the 
poly a ere was soon to fall still more heavily 
on Fern Street. 

During the first week in July, Mr. Peters 
was seized with illness, which despite the 
unceasing attention and skill of Dr. Millar, 
ended fatally. On Sunday morning, July 27th, 
the spirit of Henry Thornton Peters passed 
from Calvary to Zion’s height. In the very 
pene of life, and in the zenith of usefulness, 

e was bidden to the higher life. 

His personality made the filling of his place 
a difficult one, but though God’s workmen pass 
into the great beyond, His work still goes on, 
and the two sons of Mr. Peters, Arnold 
Thornton and Albert Henry Peters, already 
teachers and enthusiastic workers, endeavoured 
worthily to walk as their father had done. 

It was a beautiful summer’s day when 
Mr. Peters was buried. The funeral service 
was conducted in Fern Street chapel by the 
Rev. J. Schofield Morris, who also interred. 
As the cortege wended its way to the old 
churchyard at Deane, large numbers followed. 
Clearly the words rang out, ‘‘ In sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection from the dead.” And 
who could doubt the resurrection on that 
glorious day, when all nature proclaimed its 
power. Across the picturesque valley the 
undulating chain of hills, well wooded, and 
clothed in a garb of wondrous green, rich and 
velvety, stretched far as the eye could reach, 
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while close at hand, circling higher and higher 
in the azure sky, a lark soared, singing its 
pean of praise. So while tears streamed down 
the faces of many present at the loss of such a — 
friend, the resurrection hope was theirs. 

the final words of the service were uttered, 
on the fragrant summer air rose the strains 
of “Jesu, lover of my _ soul,” which the 
assembled friends sang with much feeling. 


On the following Sunday morning a most 
impressive memorial service was conducted by 
the Rev. Walter Scott Page, a former minister 
in the circuit and a great favourite of Mr. Peters, 
when every mark of esteem and affection was 
paid to his memory. 

After twenty-one years of widowhood, duri 
which she had never ceased to miss her faithf 
partner—for theirs was a singularly happy 
homelife—Mrs. Margaret Peters, after a long 
illness, borne with great fortitude and Christian 
resignation, went to dwell for ever with the 
Lord, and to be reunited to her dear husband, 
on July 28th, 1923. Quiet and retiring, yet 
with a strong Christian character, she has 
fought a good fight and kept the faith, and for 
her, to fall asleep is not to die—to dwell with 
Christ is better, richer, fuller life. 


In the beginning of 1903 the load of debt, 
which had hung hke a millstone for so long, 
was removed. On Saturday, February 14th, 
1903, a Tea Party and Social Evening was held 
to commemorate the debt on the premises 
having been extinguished, and great were the 
rejoicings. 

Straightway, year by year, a sum of money 
was banked to provide for further Sunday 
school accommodation. 
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During the early months of the same year 
Fern Street lost a splendid worker by the 
removal of Mr. George Johnson to Bootle, 
Liverpool, and great was the regret manifested 
at losing such a staunch, true-hearted worker 
and friend. 


To the young ladies’ class, of which he had 
been the teacher, Bro. George Jackson was 
appointed in his stead. As comrades, the two 
Georges had worked together in the Mission 
Band, for outside mission work was after 
George Jackson’s own heart, and he loved to 
proclaim to whoever gathered round that “ the 
blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth 
from all sin.” 


An excellent speaker, of fine dramatic ability, 
with a wonderful memory, and a pleasing tenor 
voice which he often used with telling effect, he 
believed wholeheartedly in entire sanctification 
and realised the indwelling of the Spirit day by 
day. What he had felt and seen with con- 
fidence he told, and he lived the joyful Christian 
life, for no one could mope and be depressed 
where George Jackson’s cheery presence made 
drab days bright. As teacher of the 1st class 
young ladies, he filled an important office with 
great ability and success, and for seven years, 
until severe deafness overtook him, he was an 
inspiring local preacher. 

Another earnest mission worker, George 
Hatton, was also a devoted teacher and forceful 
speaker. During his term of service in the 
Army, he served right loyally the King of 
Kings, and on his return threw himself with 
zest into Christian work. His removal caused 
deep regret, but at Cable Street he is in very 
deed a pillar of the church and a leading light. 
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The local preacher under whose exhortation 
Mr. H. T. Peters found salvation lived to 
celebrate his jubilee as a Methodist local 
preacher. On September 7th, 1904, the circuit 
presented Mr. James Ritson with an illuminated 
address as a token of their appreciation of his 
long and faithful service. 


How many miles he must have traversed 
through fair weather and foul; wettings 
numberless, colds galore ; but undeterred, he had 
stuck to his voluntary labour of love, and 
received blessings manifold, and the conscious- 
ness of the Master’s approbation. 


During the passage of years many have joined 
the cause, stayed for a time until circumstances 
called them elsewhere, then passed on, leaving 
a kindly impression behind. Here and there, 
however, one of an arresting personality has 
joined the church. Such a one was Mr. 
William Lloyd. In the summer of 1905 he 
crossed the town from the vicinity of Park 
Street, where he worshipped, to live at Broome 
Terrace, and threw in his lot with the people 
a ine Street, and straightway jeined the 
church. 


An officer in His Majesty’s Customs and 
Excise, while stationed in Edinburgh during the 
latter ’eighties, he made the great decision. 
Under the preaching of the Rev. Thomas 
Waugh, at the Nicholson Square Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, he found salvation. With 
characteristic thoroughness, he made a com- 
plete right about turn, and the following Sunday 
took his two little boys, Sam and Hughie, to 
Sunday school. To the superintendent’s 
smiling query, “ Have you brought us two 
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scholars?” he replied, “I have brought 
three.” 


That day he took up active Christian work, 
and has continued to “spend and be spent” 
up to the present. 

For a number of years he was society steward 
and secretary to the leaders’ meeting, and 
identified himself with all that took place at 
Fern Street. Not only did he participate in the 
spiritual, but also in the social side of church 
hfe. During the winter of 1906-07, he got up 
a waxwork show, the like of which had not been 
seen before at Fern Street. The representations 
and songs were highly creditable. To Charles 
Bamford, as John Chinaman, the success of the 
effort was largely due. Very versatile was 
Charlie. An earnest teacher in the Sunday 
school, also a most acceptable local preacher 
and leader, he had the gift of humour, and in 
the quaintest and most innocent manner 
possible made the audience rock with laughter 
at his droll sayings and attitudes. A mirth 
maker of the best kind was Charlie. 


- The following season, with the aid of Mr. 
Albert H. Peters, Mr. Lloyd got together a 
bevy of most charming young ladies to form 
a Japanese troupe. The choruses, solos and 
tableaux were all tastefully given, and con- 
tributed towards the success of the New 
Year’s festivities in no small degree. 

Apparently rather severe, he had the kindliest 
heart imaginable, and many old age pensioners 
blessed him for the infinite pains and trouble 
he took to obtain for them the pension, which 
meant so much to many. As pension officer, 
he went the “second mile” repeatedly and 
willingly. 
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Wherever there is a community of people 
there are some not so well endowed with this 
world’s goods as others. Sometimes it happens 
that those whom the Lord has blessed in basket 
and store remember the needs of their poorer 
brethren, and also our Lord’s divine injunction, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 

When Mr. Philip Lomax, of Blackburn Road, 
a worshipper at Bridge Street Wesleyan Church, 
died, he left £7,000 to the Bridge Street Circuit, 
the interest of which he desired to be divided 
between the chapels, and given to such needy 
persons not in receipt of parish relief. In 
December, 1906, £18 15s. 0d. was received from 
the Lomax Charity by Fern Street, and dis- 
tributed with kindly discrimination to those 
in need of help. A very acceptable and much 
appreciated Christmas gift it was in many 
cases. Each Christmas-tide since, similar sums 
have been distributed, and brought cheer into 
hearts sometimes sad and lonely. 

John Wesley, although conservative and 
slow to make changes, when he saw a good idea 
for increasing the usefulness of the church 
quickly utilised it, as in the case of the class 
meeting. 

With the march of time varied calls have been 
made on the church, and to fill the need of some, 
in July, 1897, the Wesleyan Conference adopted 
the Wesley Guild as part of its church system. 
In different parts of the connexion guilds were 
formed. Ten years went by, however, before 
Fern Street, conservative and clinging to the 
old methods, and somewhat afraid of new ones, 
inaugurated a branch of the Guild. 

On Monday evening, July 22nd, 1907, a 
deputation from Bridge Street visited Fern 
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Street and explained the methods and ad- 
vantages of the Guild, and a branch was formed 
at our church. Mr. Albert E. Boydell, most 
enterprising and energetic, became the sec- 
retary. For several years the Guild flourished, 
the devotional, literary and social meetings 
being well attended. Mr. Norman Tunstall, 
then a student at Manchester University, 
followed as secretary and worked most ardently 
to make the meetings attractive and to keep 
the young people specially interested. 

In this way a number of the younger 
generation, not already in harness, became 
interested in Christian work, and in the Inter- 
Guild debates in which Fern Street took a 
most active part, more than one maiden 
speech was delivered. 

The earliest syllabus extant is that of the 
winter session of 1910 

The president was the resident minister, the 
Rev. J. W. Hall, Mr. George Atkinson and 
Mr. Albert H. Peters being vice-presidents, 
while the treasurer was Miss Edith Turner, 
the roll secretary Miss Annie Dickinson, and 
the general secretary Mr. Norman Tunstall. 

The town of Bolton is known throughout 
the world as the place where they spin fine 
counts, and the hum of whose machinery is 
heard in the farthermost parts of the earth. 
But the smoke that emanates from mill 
chimneys and furnaces makes its mark 
on the appearance of both the inside and 
outside of the houses, workshops, churches and 
chapels. 

In the summer of 1898, Fern Street chapel 
and school had been very beautifully decorated 
by Messrs. Radcliffe & Sons at a cost of £160. 
After ten years’ wear and tear the building 
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had begun to assume a distinctly grimy 
appearance, but as a new place of worship was 
in project, the trustees were chary at spending 
the sum necessary for re-decoration. 

Early in May, 1908, the idea came to the 
trustees’ treasurer of washing down the 
painting, so on the Wednesday afternoon 
after the ‘“‘ Sermons,” taking a block of Sanoper 
with him, he experimented on one of the 
pillars in the chapel. The Sanoper did its 
work splendidly, and Mr. Haslam, who was 
standing by, remarked, “‘ There now, you've 
done it; you'll have to go on with it now.” 
And go on with it they did. A willing band 
of workers, under the leadership of Mr. Haslam 
and Mr. William Dore, who were the painters 
and beautifiers in chief, spent all their spare 
time cleaning down the paintwork. Very 
many blocks of Sanoper were utilised, and 
while the women with hearty goodwill washed 
down, the men repainted the building. The 
trustees’ treasurer made himself responsible 
for finding all necessary materials—paint, 
brushes, scaffolding, and cleaning materials, 
ete., for the work, so that no part of the cost 
should fall on the trustees. Many very happy 
hours were spent. Some amateur painters 
put as much paint on themselves as on the 
walls, and now and again someone on the 
scaffolding accidentally knocked a can of paint 
over, and those underneath got a baptism they 
did not bargain for. But one and all did their 
best and much good-humoured banter went on, 
while the building often resounded with the 
singing of old Methodist hymns, in which all 
the workers joined most heartily as they con- 
tinued their self-imposed task. With heart 
and soul Mr. Horrocks, Mr. Lloyd and my 
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father threw themselves into the work, and 
when the quarterly meeting was held at Fern 
Street in September, much surprise and gratifi- 
cation and many congratulations were expressed 
by the visitors at the splendid result of their 
labours. 

The people of Fern Street have always had 
the character of being good workers, and many 
of the best efforts put forth are those by the 
women. The married women’s class, into 
which young wives graduate, continued to grow 
and be of service. 

In the service of God all her life my mother 
has found great joy. For over forty years she 
has endeavoured to expound the Word of God, 
and in trying to bless others she has received 
blessings manifold. 

To sit Sunday by Sunday before a class of 
women, some of whom lived on her lessons 
all the week, was a great responsibility. But 
many times. she received stimulus and 
inspiration from the members. One of the 
members, Mrs. Patterson, when moving to 
Harwood, called in to say good-bye, and 
with tears in her eyes said, “Mrs. Cottrell, 
I want to thank you for your lessons, and 
the light you have brought to my soul.” 
Tears of thankfulness filled my mother’s 
eyes as they kissed each other in parting. 
Many other incidents of a similar character 
helped to enhearten and hold up her hands, 
although she always felt her insufficiency. 
To her can very truly be applied St. Paul’s 
words, “Steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” 

After twenty-five years’ continuous teaching, 
in December, 1913, she felt the task too great, 
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and with regret sent in her resignation. This, 
however, was not accepted, but at her further 
suggestion an alternative teacher was found 
for twelve months. To this post Mrs. Ruth 
Peters was appointed. From her girlhood she 
had been in full harness in Christian work, ever 
ready to be of service in the Master’s vineyard. 
With deep spiritual feelings and much native 
ability she had the gift of expression which 
rendered her eminently suitable to be the 
teacher of the women’s class. 

On my mother calling to see her during the 
week following, Mrs. Peters expressed the hope 
that a double portion of her spirit might be 
hers; to which my mother replied, “‘ The 
mantle of Elijah shall fall on Elisha,” “ As I 
was with Moses so will I be with thee, I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

Splendidly Mrs. Peters rose to the occasion, 
and when ten months later, in October, 1914, 
we removed to Harwood, she took over the 
full responsibility of the class, and taught each 
Sunday until circumstances rendered her unable 
to continue at Christmas, 1917. Then Mr. 
George Jackson, ever willing and ready to help 
on God’s work, stepped into the breach and 
right well and nobly has he filled it. 

For many years one of the social events of 
first magnitude was the Married Women’s 
Tea Party on the last Saturday in November. 
The members donned little white mob caps for 
the occasion and looked very chic and 
charming. They served a tea which was looked 
forward to by many for weeks ahead. 

The entertainment following was got up 
almost entirely by the class, and an interesting 
speaker gave a short address. Mr. Matthew 
Hale, of Radcliffe, was very popular, with his 
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quaint turns of speech and homely illustrations, 
while he invariably sang :— 
““The Sunday School is my delight, 
Oh, iet me hasten there ; 
*Tis there we learn the way that’s right, 
hear the voice of prayer. 
Oh, I love the Sunday School, 
Oh, I love the Sunday School— 
So do I, so do I, 
Oh, I love the Sunday School. 

Mr. Samuel Bentley, a most acceptable local 
preacher, several times favoured the class with 
his presence, when he delivered addresses full 
of interest and of deep spiritual tone and 
impetus. 

The address was always half-way through 
the programme, which opened with a sacred 
song sung by the members of the class, who 
gathered on the platform in good numbers. 

Then the character songs of Mrs. Mary 
E. Openshaw, “A cup of camomile tea,” 
“Pretty Polly Hopkins,” “‘ Grandma’s Advice,” 
and ‘‘ Reuben and Rachel,” in which John 
Smith took the part of Reuben, still linger in 
one’s memory, as do also the recitations of 
Mrs. Emily Boardman and Mrs. Harriet Coop. 
Mrs. Annie Austin was a genius also at reciting 
and for getting up sketches, when her remark- 
ably retentive memory stood her in good stead. 
For a number of years Miss Ellen Jackson, 
a loyal and devoted teacher in the Sunday 
school, trained the children to give action 
songs with much ability and skill. The patience 
and tact she possessed in dealing with them 
was wonderful, and their performances were 
looked forward to and greatly enjoyed by the 
audience. 

The mother’s class, now called the adult 
women’s Bible class, has been made in God’s 
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hands a means of great blessing to numberless 
families, and the onus devolves on the present 
members to throw as much enthusiasm and 
devotion into the work as did those who have 
gone before. As they walked so may the 
present generation walk, and similarly may 
they be made a means of blessing, and at the 
last, triumph, even as did my treasured mother, 
when on February 19th, 1924, God called her 
to the home above. At the funeral service, 
in Wesley Chapel, Farnworth, a large con- 
gregation assembled. Many walked before 
the hearse to Farnworth Cemetery, where the 
Rev. W. Vickery interred, and round the open 
grave those whom she dearly loved sang, 
“There is a land of pure delight.” The 
memorial service at Fern Street, conducted 
by Mr. Vickery, was beautiful in its simplicity. 
The note of holy triumph was there, and he 
preached a most inspiring sermon from 
Hebrews xiii. 7. He spoke of her sterling 
qualities and long service, over 60 years, her 
mighty faith and originality, and her entire 
consecration. In a_ beautiful manner he 
appealed to the young people to take up the 
work, and fill the gaps made by the Great 
Reaper. 


Still another memorable service was presided 
over by Mr. Vickery, when on May 22nd, 1924, 
a mural tablet, placed in the chapel by the 
once ke class, was unveiled by Mr. Richard 

aslam. 


May we be as filled with divine power, and 
as steadfast and true as she was. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
““ aS IRON SHARPENETH IRON.” 


“There is a spot where spirits blend, 
And friend holds fellowship with friend.” 


HE class meetings at Fern Street have 
many times been in very deed the place 
where souls have held sweet communion, 

and much spiritual strength has been derived 
from that means of grace. 

For many years Bro. William Stott led a 
young men’s class of goodly numbers, after 
whom followed George Johnson, Arnold T. 
Peters, Joseph Broughton, and William Dore. 

Thirty years ago junior society classes were 
very well attended, and Sister Annie Warburton, 
week by week, met a roomful of young girls, 
while Sister Elizabeth Heaton took the older 
members. After a number of years under her 
leadership, she retired and Sister Farquhar 
stepped into the breach. Ultimately Sister 
Barnett sat at the head of the young women’s 
society class, and by her kindly and loving 
counsels influenced many young women for 
good, and helped them to become firmly rooted 
and grounded in the love of God. Sister Mary 
Alice Bromiley also for many years had a 
young women’s class, on the members of which, 
by her high spiritual tone, she made lasting 
impressions, as the Christian example of many 
who sat at her feet in those days to-day testify. 

Bro. James Horrocks’s society class was 
well attended, and all who met there look back 
on the experience as one of the great privileges 
of life. The old band room was truly hallowed 
ground. One of God’s saints was James 
Horrocks, and all his members loved and 
revered him. 
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What times of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord those Wednesday evening meetings 
were. Sometimes he went straight round, in 
the old Methodist way, if it were a testimony 
meeting, beginning with Sister Mary Fairclough, 
who always sat first behind the door. In a few 
well-chosen bright words she would tell her 
Christian experience. Then would follow 
Sister Martha Dore, whose love and faith were 
ever sure and firm, while many times Sister 
Esther Heaton would quote : 

“ Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 


The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ.” 


As in Bro. Marsden’s class, the ages of the 
members ranged from the teens to approaching 
three score and ten. 

The brethren were always well represented 
and their presence helped the singing very 
materially. Bro. John Austin was always 
quiet but very regular and faithful; while 
Bro. Lewis Hilling was a unique character, 
who relished the meetings and always rejoiced 
in the Lord; and Bro. George Hatton, a 
missionary enthusiast, was a constant attender, 
and an earnest teacher and worker. 

Bro. Horrocks was an ideal Methodist class 
leader, and never failed to focus his thought 
on the serious points of our testimonies and say 
the right word to us, while his addresses were 
rich spiritual food. 

During the first decade of the 20th century, 
both the spiritual and the social life of the 
church flourished. The services in the sanctuary 
and the Sunday school were well attended, as 
was also the week evening service each month, 
The young men’s room looked very inviting on 
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a winter’s evening, when a glowing fire burned 
in the grate, near by which stood the preacher’s 
desk. Sometimes, as the minister warmed in 
his exposition of the Word, the heat from the 
fire became rather too much, and more than one 
has edged as far as possible from the source 
of heat by getting on the far side of the desk. 
But what glorious services those were ; many 
a one passing down the street has stopped 
under the window to listen to the preacher’s 
message, and when a full company sang, chords © 
of memory have ofttimes been touched, and 
consciences awakened by the strains of some 
good old hymn. The class meetings also were 
well attended by a goodly number of devoted 
members. Another generation had grown up 
whose regard for Fern Street was very sincere 
and true, and many were loyal and enthusiastic 
adherents to the cause. Some, by reason of 
circumstances, had removed away, for a time 
at least, and their regard was instanced by the 
bringing of their children to the chapel of their 
youth for holy baptism. 

Among the records in the baptismal register 
are the following :— 


1898. 
Feb. 13th Vincent Asronand Coppock Salford eee hee William 


Havelock, Elizabeth 1 Hindes 
1905 son of Ann 
Feb. 12th Hilda, Herbert and Denton Droyles- Jan.4th, James 
daughter of Eugenie den 1905 Whalley 


1906, 
Nov. 23rd Catherine William and String- More- Oct. re James 


Phyllis, Catherine fellow cambe 1906 Whalley 

1911 daughter of 

Aug.13th Elizabeth, Albert Jackson Bamber- July 8th, J. W. 
daughter of Edward and Bridge 1911 Hall 

1912. Annie 

July 28th Geoffrey, William T. Haslam Blackley June8th, J. W. 

fe son of and Mary 1912 Hall 

1913. 

July 21st William John Wood German June 29th, J. W. 
Albert, William and Town, 1906 Hall 


son of Mary Ann Phila- 
delphia 
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With the passing years, the Great Reaper had 
gathered in first one and then another until 
few of the early trustees remained. In 1908 
a new trust, the fourth, was formed, and the 
trustees were John Smith, James Ritson, 
Joshua Cottrell, James Broughton (the elder), 
Richard Haslam, William Stott, James 
Broughton (the younger), Thomas William 
Markland, Thomas Whittle, Isaiah Dootson, 
Albert Taylor, Arnold Thornton Peters, 
William Lloyd, Albert Henry Peters, Arthur 
Wallwork Talbot, Edward Haworth Smith, 
Arthur Ashworth, James Herbert Boardman, 
Joseph Broughton, William Bristoe Spring ; 
Rev. Thomas Edward Ham, superintendent 
minister. 

In 1902, at the yearly leaders’ meeting, James 
Herbert Boardman was appointed junior society 
steward in succession to my father, Joshua 
Cottrell, while Henry T. Peters remained in 
office as senior steward. 

From his earliest years, James Boardman 
has been connected with the cause, as was also 
his family, although his father, William Board- 
man, spent many years in Mexico, where he 
was manager of a cotton mill. After crossin 
the water many times, he ultimately di 
on board ship, homeward bound, from yellow 
fever. James Boardman, a quiet, steady reliable 
Christian, of the kind who make the backbone 
of the church, and of which there is to-day 
great need, has filled a number of offices in 
church and school. As teacher, society steward, 
chapel steward, and other Sunday school offices, 
in an unostentatious way he has served his day 
and generation to the best of his ability. 

On the lamented death of his senior colleague, 
Henry T. Peters, in July, 1902, Arnold T. Peters 
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followed his father as society steward. Like 
Samuel of old, from his boyhood he has served 
the Lord and grown spiritually as well as 
physically to the stature of a man. He has 
filled numerous offices in church work, having 
been Sunday school secretary, teacher, leader 
and society steward, and a member on various 
committees. Reared in an atmosphere where 
service for God took precedence of all other 
calls, his gifts and graces were early placed on 
the altar of consecration. Of a pleasant, - 
winning disposition, with an even temperament, 
he can still be very firm and resolute for what 
he believes to be right and good. He is an all- 
round man, who can take his part in a concert 
party, for he possesses a tenor voice of much 
sweetness and pathos, and be equally at home 
leading a prayer meeting or teaching a class. 
For well balanced, devoted men such as Arnold 
T. Peters there is urgent need at the present 
time, both in the church and the world. A 
speaker of much ability, clarity, and effective- 
ness, for many years he has been teacher of a 
men’s class, and has for a number of years 
had a great beneficial influence over the young 
men of Fern Street. As teacher of the 1st class 
young men, he succeeded in a marked degree 
in winning their confidence and regard, and 
gathered round him a number of young men 
who appreciated his counsels and tried to mould 
their lives after the pattern of Christ. 

On April 18th, 1909, they presented him 
with a beautiful roll-top desk as a visible token 
of their appreciation of his services on their 
behalf. : 

Preachers who have come for the first time 
to Fern Street have frequently been impressed 
by the congregational singing, and received 
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inspiration from the zest with which the opening 
hymn was sung. From the days when the 
cause was young, led by an enthusiastic choir, 
the people of Fern Street have had a name for 
hearty singing. 

On Harvest Thanksgiving Sunday, for years, 
a service of song was given by the choir, who 
on other occasions rendered special musical 
services. During Mr. William Jackson’s leader- 
ship, at a musical service, the beautiful cantata, 
“Under the Palms,’ was most artistically 
and efficiently rendered. 

For a number of years, after the retirement 
of Mr. William Jackson, William Bamford 
led the choir in a very able manner. He 
devoted much time and thought to making the 
musical part of the service as attractive as 
possible, and had much musical ability. He 
composed a tune to ‘‘ Now the day is over,” 
which he named “ Bolton.” 

During the later months of 1909, the choir 
practised most assiduously to bring to per- 
fection the sacred dramatic cantata, ‘‘ David, 
the Shepherd King.”’” When on Saturday, 
November 27th, 1909, it was given, the school 
was packed, and numbers turnec away. 
Another performance was given, however, 
on Wednesday, December 1st. In all, at Fern 
Street and other places, the choir gave the 
cantata eight times, and each time gave great 
pleasure and received repeated encores. 

The members of the choir impersonated the 
characters with much artistic ability. Mr. John 
Jackson, in a very realistic manner, assumed 
the character of the venerable prophet Samuel. 
A constant and devoted worker in both church 
and school for many years, he held various 
offices and was a member of the Sunday school 
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committee. Ever ready to render assistance 
or give advice when needed, though within 
sight of three score and ten years, he worked 
as energetically as any of the younger members 
of the choir, who one and all did their utmost 
to make the cantata a success. The ipleasure 
and profit their performances gave were very 
gratifying, and well repaid the long hours 
spent in practising and preparation. 

The Sunday school was constantly open, for — 
almost every night there was either a meeting 
or a practice for one or other of the classes. 
The attendance at Sunday school was excellent. 
The class-rooms were full during lessons, as 
was also the school during the opening and 
closing exercises. A loyal band of officers and 
teachers worked under the leadership of Mr. R. 
Haslam, the superintendent. For the year 
1910 they were :—Richard Haslam, Peter 
Unsworth, Albert Taylor, Richard Broughton, 
Joseph Marsden, George Turner, Jane Balshaw, 
Elizabeth Heaton, Thomas Schofield, Thomas 
H. Bromiley, William Openshaw, James 
Horrocks, Albert H. Peters, Arnold T. Peters, 
Alfred Stott, Joseph Broughton, James Stott, 
Fred Cross, David Mather, Annie Rostron, 
Betsy Cottrell, George Jackson, Ethel Lazenby, 
George Hatton, George Atkinson, Ellen Jackson, 
Maggie Menaul, Hannah Cottrell, Emma Hind- 
ley, Gertrude Boardman, Ethel Peters, Ethel 
Heaton, Florence Taylor, Edith Turner, Ethel 
Jackson, Mary Entwistle, Annie Dickinson, 
James H. Boardman, George Coop, Mary A. 
Jackson, Elizabeth Austin, Ellen Binks, Lily 
Boydell, Hannah Denton, Rhoda Stott. 

During the month of March, 1910, the cause 
at Fern Street lost a most earnest and devoted 
teacher, when Miss Emma Hindley left for 
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Fall River, Massachusetts, America. For a 
number of years she had been a constant 
worshipper, a faithful teacher, and member of 
society. At a gathering of officers and teachers, 
at the close of afternoon school on the Sunday 
prior to her departure, Mr. Haslam, handing her 
a small memento, expressed his appreciation 
of her services and deep regret at the loss her 
absence would be to Fern Street, and prayed 
that God’s blessing would go with her and grant 
her success. The company heartily endorsed 
his utterances and with much feeling bade her 
God speed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE JOY OF SERVICE. 


FER Street has always been fortunate in 
having pastors who have taken a deep 
and living interest in the well-being of 
the church and school. During the years 
1907-10 the Rev. Rowland Major did much 
good work ; while in the winter months of 1909- 
he conducted a very successful mission, and took 
a great interest in the young people in the 
Sunday school. A number of young men from 
the various churches joined a theology class 
which he held at the Manse each Thursday night. 
The result of the class was that several very 
earnest and capable young local preachers came 
out on the plan, and their enthusiasm infused 
new life and interest into the local preachers’ 
meetings. 

Two young men from Fern Street, William 
Dore and Norman Tunstall, became members 
of Mr. Major’s class, and ultimately came on 
the plan as fully accredited local preachers. 

From his early youth, William Dore has 
taken an active part in Christian work. He was 
one of the members who threw himself most 
ardently into the work of the Mission Band. 
As a teacher in the Sunday school, and leader 
of a society class he laboured faithfully. Of a 
sunny temperament, with a vein of humour 
often in evidence, and quick at repartee, he has 
an abiding sense of the indwelling Christ and is 
wholly and entirely on the Lord’s side. He 
realised that the call to preach the Gospel had 
been given to him, and triumphing over draw- 
backs which would have seemed insurmountable 
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to many another man, he obeyed the divine 
ye and has given of his best in the service of 


“The help given by the Rev. Rowland Major 
was of great service to many of the young 
men. One of their number, C. Thomas 
Watterson, is to-day doing noble work in the 
Canadian ministry ; while another, Joseph 
Bailey, is a local preacher in far away Australia. 
His father, Mark Bailey, has been for many 
years on the Bridge Street plan, and has given 
most willing and loyal service to the cause of 
Christ. He has had the joy of seeing six of his 
children follow in his steps, and become local 
preachers, some here and some across the 
water. 

The other member of the theology class from 
Fern Street, Norman Tunstall, was also a 
teacher in the Sunday school, and both the 
Wesley Guild and Missionary secretary. Asa 
boy he received his early education at Pike’s 
Lane Board School, and gained a Thomasson 
exhibition, which took him for three years to 
the Bolton Grammar School. On leaving he 
became a pupil teacher in Manchester ‘n 1906, 
where he was afterwards assistant teacher. 

On entering Victoria University, Manchester, 
in 1912, he specialised in physics and mathe- 
matics, obtaining in 1914 a lst class B.Sc. 
degree, while in 1916 he achieved the success 
of taking 1st Hons. B.Sc. degree in physics. 
From 1915 to 1920 he was successively demon- 
strator, assistant lecturer and lecturer in physics 
at Manchester University. 

In 1920 he became senior lecturer in physics 
at the University College of Wales, Aber- 
ey which appointment he still continues 
to hold. 
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In 1909, while a student teacher with much 
preparation and home study on hand, he was 
so enthused and anxious to do good work that 
he made time to study theology and gave much 
thought to Sunday school work. Always 
willing to be of service in any forward move- 
ment, his scholastic attainments enabled him 
to be of greater usefulness. From the day of 
his conversion under the preaching of Mr. E. H. 
Faragher, he laid his talents, gifts, and graces. 
on the altar, and consecrated his life to God’s 
service. In that service he has ever found the 
deep satisfaction that is experienced only from 
work done for the Lord. In the pulpit his 
well-prepared, carefully-thought-out sermons, 
given in a clear, pleasing manner, made him a 
most acceptable local preacher. 

At that time the local preachers, as they 
passed on to full plan, were publicly recognised 
in one of the various chapels in the circuit. 

At the local preachers’ meeting, December, 
1909, Bros. Richard Rigby and Norman 
Tunstall were received on full plan, and it was 
resolved that a public recognition service 
should be held at Fern Street. 

One Tuesday evening, early in the year 1910, 
the service was held as arranged. The Rev. J. 
Wesley Whitmore, superintendent minister, 
presided. The Rev. Rowland Major gave an 
address of deep spiritual tone, and Mr. William 
Forber, who represented the local preachers, 
also spoke with power. Mr. Norman Tunstall 
and his colleague, Mr. Rigby, each recounted 
their call to preach the word of the Lord. There 
was a large congregation, and the divine 
presence was manifest. The hearty singing 
added warmth to the existing good feeling 
apparent in the meeting. At the conclusion, 
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almost all present partook of the Lord’sSupper, 
which closed a most impressive and inspiring 
service. 

At the local preachers’ meeting on June 8th, 
1910, Bros. William Dore, George Marrison, 
A. Taylor, and C. Thomas Watterson were 
received on full plan, and a meeting was held 
for their public recognition at UlleswaterStreet. 
The Rev. J. Wesley Whitmore presided and the 
Rev. E. C. Harris and Mr. Henry Marshall 
gave addresses, and as in previous services, the 
meeting concluded with the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

From the year 1902 onwards, Bros. James 
H. Boardman and Arnold T. Peters officiated 
as society stewards, with grace and dignity, 
until 1907, when, at the yearly leaders’ meeting 
on January 16th, Bros. William Lioyd and 
Albert H. Peters were nominated by the Rev. 
James Whalley to succeed them. 

Although there were changes in the 
personalities, the same helpful atmosphere 
pervaded the preachers’ vestry, and a warm 
welcome was given to all, with words of 
appreciation for services rendered. In 1910, 
Bro. Albert Peters having become organist, 
Bro. George Turner, who was poor steward 
with Bro. Joseph Marsden, was appointed 
colleague to Bro. William Lloyd. High- 
principled, faithful, and constant, Bro. Turner 
let his light shine, and ever showed a Christian 
example. 

In a most amicable manner they worked 
together, each supplying what the other lacked, 
for two years, until, in 1912, Bro. Turner became 
senior steward and Bro. George Atkinson was 
appointed to the junior stewardship. In 1914 
he became senior steward, having as his 
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colleague Arnold T. Peters. From boyhood 
Bro. Atkinson had been connected with Fern 
Street, and in early life he made the great 
decision and strove hard to mould his life 
according to the pattern of the Supreme 
Example. An enthusiast in the Sunday school, 
as a teacher, leader, and mission band worker, 
he threw his whole soul into the work, and 
found the solid joy and lasting pleasure that 
none but Zion’s children know. As a local 
preacher he has filled many pulpits in our own 
connexion and others with marked ability. 
He sticks close to the old Gospel, and exalts 
the Christ, who, being lifted up, will draw 
all men unto Him. 


A considerable number of officers and teachers 
at Fern Street have given many years of loving 
service to the Sunday school. Ofttimes, 
however, through force of circumstances, the 
work has not been continuous. A break of 
a year or two has frequently occurred. In 
October, 1911, seven long-service certificates 
were given to workers who had for twenty-one 
years uninterruptedly laboured for the cause. 
Each of the recipients had served for a much 
longer period when all their years of faithful 
service were added together however. 


On Sunday afternoon, October 13th, 1911, 
when the school assembled at three o’clock, 
Mr. Arnold T. Peters presented the long- 
service certificates to Mrs. Betsy Cottrell, 
Mrs. Jane Balshaw, Miss Elizabeth Heaton and 
Messrs. James Broughton, Senior, Joseph 
Marsden, Richard Haslam, and Alfred Stott. 
Several spoke with great interest, and a most 
pleasing and unique ceremony closed with the 
singing of the Doxology. 
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For some considerable time the trustees had 
been discussing the advisability of procuring 
a piece of land opposite the chapel ; or, as an 
alternative, a plot of ground in Deane Brow. 
After much correspondence and talk on the 
matter, at the trustees’ meeting held on 
October 17th, 1911, the trustees passed a 
resolution in favour of buying the land in 
Deane Brow, Wigan Road. This the trustees’ 
meeting in January, 1912, endorsed, and the 
necessary deeds having been drawn up, the 
land was forthwith transferred to the trustees 
of Fern Street, for the sum of £1,145. As all 
the money necessary for the purchase was not 
in hand, the lacking £250 was borrowed at 
three per cent. interest. This debt, however, was 
speedily liquidated, and with free hands the 
people of Fern Street set to work to accumulate 
funds for new chapel and school. 

The numbers attending the Sunday school 
remained excellent, over five hundred names 
being on the books. Soon after the ‘‘ Sermons ”’ 
in 1912, however, another teacher left to cross 
the Atlantic to become a bride. At a farewell 
gathering of officers and teachers, Miss Ruth 
Stott was the recipient of many hearty wishes 
and heartfelt prayers for her well being and 
future happiness. 

During the autumn of 1912 great efforts 
were made to raise a large sum to pay off the 
debt on the land, and form a nucleus for the 
building fund. In November an attractive 
bazaar was held and as a result of the effort 
there was a goodly sum in hand, when all dues 
and demands were settled. 

In the following year a deputation of trustees, 
accompanied by the Rev. J. W. Hall, waited 
on Mr. John Smith, of Mortfield, who had so 
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generously rendered financial assistance in 
previous years. Asa result of their conversation, 
one summer’s morning a post card was received 
by my father asking him to make an early 
visit. He made his way to Mortfield during 
the forenoon, and Mr. Smith handed him the 
first cheque towards the new building fund, 
the amount of which was £150. From the 
early days of the first Fern Street, Mr. Smith 
had taken an active interest in the cause, he | 
being the only trustee left who was on the 1870 
trust. He had from time to time come 
generously to their aid, and helped them over 
difficult places. He was a notable figure, one 
of the foremost and most constant workers 
in Bolton Methodism. For seventy years he 
was a teacher in the Sunday school, a record 
in local history. In April, 1902, a remarkable 
gathering took place in Fletcher Street Sunday 
School, when scholars, teachers, officers and 
friends, to the number of seven hundred, 
gathered on the occasion of Mr. Smith’s 
diamond jubilee as a teacher in the Sunday 
school, and presented him with an oil painting 
of himself, which he afterwards handed back 
to be hung in the vestry. Mr. Smith and his 
bride, Margaret, daughter of the late Mr. 
Thomas Ormrod, brickmaker, Harwood, and 
cousin of Mr. Peter Ormrod, of Chamber Hall, 
who built the Parish Church, were the first 
couple to be married in the old Fletcher Street 
Chapel in December, 1859, one month after 
the license had been obtained, and the chapel 
registered for marriages. His life was marked 
by his supreme devotion to the interests of the 
sanctuary and school. He filled nearly every 
office in connection with the church and 
Sunday school and was a generous contributor 
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to its funds. He was also a close friend of 
St. Thomas’s Church, Halliwell, and when the 
church was opened he received a presentation 
Bible. The constancy and punctuality with 
which he attended Fletcher Street, both 
morning and afternoon school, was worthy of 
the highest praise and commendation. Until 
far advanced in life he was at his post at each 
service and taught most efficiently. 

The work of our missionaries on the foreign 
field has ever lain very close to the hearts of the 
people of Fern Street. For close on fifty years 
juvenile missionary collectors have done a 
noble work, and collected handsome sums, 
so that the Gospel could be sent to their little 
coloured brothers and sisters across the sea. 
In many families a missionary box or book has 
been handed down from one to another. In 
that way there has been a juvenile missionary 
collector in the Peters family for forty years. 
The first was Elizabeth, the elder daughter of 
Henry T. Peters, and the present collector is 
John T. Peters, her nephew, and son of Albert 
H. Peters. Other families have in a similar 
manner a most lively and personal interest in 
missionary collecting. 

Many collectors begin when only tiny tots. 
Among the number to-day, John Thornton 
Peters, Alice Mary Openshaw, and Dorothy 
Broughton were only two years old when they 
began to gather in the weekly pennies, and the 
bonny, sunny-haired little Alice Broughton, 
who headed the list with £6, is the great-grand- 
child of the sainted John Marsden. 

For a number of years Miss Mary A. Jackson 
was an adult collector. With Miss Elizabeth 
Austin she served nobly in the infants’ vestry 
for considerably more than a decade, and their 
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tact and interest in the little ones, together 
with the instructive lessons, left an indelible 
impression on many children’s minds. In any 
good work both willingly gave of their best. 

The secretary for a number of years was 
Mr. Peter Unsworth. Then followed Mr. 
Norman Tunstall, after which Mr. Thomas 
Schofield undertook the office. Of a calm, even 
temperament and faithful to the cause at Fern 
Street as the needle to the pole, he is a member 
of many years’ standing and one of the present | 
poor stewards and has filled various offices in 
the Sunday school. He is a widely-read man 
and a great lover of books. 

On his retirement from office at the end of 
1922, Miss Clara Rigby was appointed foreign 
missionary secretary. A splendid worker, with 
the cause of the missions very much at heart, 
she was from early girlhood until 1920 a 
missionary collector. In the year 1914 she 
received the silver medal, and has the circuit 
medal with nine bars, also the bronze medal 
with nine bars from the Mission House. She 
has great initiative and energy, and puts her 
whole soul into the work to make it a success. 

For years, from £40 to £50 was sent to the 
Mission House. In 1918, the centennial year, 
however, with the extra centenary effort, over 
£100 was raised for the work which was Christ’s 
divine injunction and command, “ Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” Since the War a larger amount has 
been collected, generally about £70. At the 
missionary centennial ‘‘At Home” no one 
enjoyed the proceedings more than Mr. James 
Broughton, Senior, and as soon as promises 
were appealed for, he readily gave his and 
quickly redeemed it. Two months later he 
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entered a nursing home for an operation, where, 
to the sorrow of a large circle of friends, he 
died with almost tragic suddenness. - 

Although in his seventy-second year, he was 
never old. Age had apparently left him un- 
touched, and he had all the buoyancy and 
brightness of youth. His passing on April 22nd, 
1918, removed a genial, faithful, and deeply 
attached member of Fern Street. With his 
death one of the links with old Moss Street 
was severed, for he was one of the early scholars 
in the first school. 

Many gathered to see him laid to rest 
beside his dear wife in the beautiful churchyard 
at Deane, and many were the marks of sorrow 
and mourning on the road. 

Another institution that has the practical 
sympathy of the people of Fern Street is the 
National Children’s Home and Orphanage. 

On the far hillsides and moorlands of 
Edgworth there stands a colony of houses known 
to-day as the Children’s Home. 

Fifty years ago the ‘‘ Old Wheatsheaf Inn” 
was the only house on that desolate wind-swept 
moor, and the haunt of wicked men. : 

Mr. James Barlow, of Edgworth, purchased it 
for redemptive purposes, and to-day the one has 
grown to many, and the happy shouts and laugh- 
ter of children saved from the streets ring out. 

The Home was inaugurated on August 30th, 
1878, by the Rev. Wm. Morley Punshon, LL.D. 

For fifty years the Christlike work of saving 
the children has been performed, and thousands 
thank God daily for the influence and training 
they received in the Home on the Moors. 

_ With increasing numbers, however, have come 
Increasing expenses. The Young Leaguers’ 
Union in many parts has done valiant service for 
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the cause, and helped very materially to keep the 
financial side of the work in a healthy condition. 

After a visit of Sister Jessie Button in 
February, 1914, whose appeal the Rev. Albany 
S. Renton very warmly seconded, a branch of the 
Y.L.U. was formed at Fern Street. The president 
was myself, while the treasurer was Miss Florence 
Rigby, and the secretary Miss Fanny Austin. 

At the first effort £4 4s. 0d. was raised, and 
each year since an effort has been made and the 
financial thermometer has risen, as much as - 
£11 being forwarded, while in Jubilee year, 
1919, £30 was raised for this worthy object. 

-For four years Miss Clara Rigby, younger 
sister of Mrs. Florence Seddon (née Rigby) 
has been responsible, and with a thoroughness 
and earnestness that characterises all her work, 
she has given many hours of anxious thought 
to the Y.L.U. By her enthusiasm she keeps 
Fern Street well up on the list of supporters 
of the N.C.H.O. For several years, on Daisy 
Day, our school has been very near the top 
for the amount collected ; last year it headed 
the list, this year it came third with £20. 

Although those who began the work have not 
been able during recent years to continue, their 
interest is still as keen asever. Distance and the 
responsibilities of married life render two unable 
to carry on, while the third, Fanny Austin, 
who was dear as a sister to me, and as true, 
was also to have been married, but the Heavenly 
Bridegroom called her, and the Lord Jesus 
Himself took her for His bride. 

The sweetness and beauty of her life, though 
short, for she was only in her twenty-fifth year, 
lives on. Her friend, Mrs. Seddon, writing 
from her home in London to Mrs. Austin, said, 
“There is no doubt about it, Fanny’s influence 
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has kept me from doing lots of things that I, 
in my impulsiveness, should have done.”’ She 
being dead, yet speaketh. It was during the 
terrible influenza scourge of 1919 that Fanny 
and her only sister, Janey, who was the mother 
of a bonny baby girl eleven months old, suc- 
cumbed after a few days’ illness to pneumonia. 

The elder sister, Mrs. Hamer, a most devoted 
worker and member of the Folds Primitive 
Methodist Church, died on February 21st, and 
Fanny two days later, on Sunday morning, 
February 28rd. Both girls had been well 
known, and held a very high and warm place 
in the affections of the people on Deane Road 
and at Fern Street Church. A wave of deep 
sorrow passed over the neighbourhood, and 
many were the expressions of sympathy received 
by the bereaved parents and husband. 

In the little chapel burying ground on the 
hillside, at Harwood, floral tributes of great 
beauty and cost were piled over the vault; but 
the fairest flowers lay beneath. The Master 
had taken to himself two of the purest, noblest 
and most devoted girls who had ever worn the 
white flower of a blameless life. 

At the memorial service at Fern Street on 
the following Sunday evening, Mr. Samuel 
Holt, Senior, of Longsight, Harwood, preached 
a very beautiful and comforting sermon, 
referring with much feeling and sympathy to 
the great loss the parents and husband had 
sustained, and also the church. A favourite 
hymn of Fanny’s was sung : 

“Who fathoms the eternal thought.’”’ 

A truer and more devoted member and 
adherent to Fern Street never lived. One of 
her last acts was to redeem her promise to the 
building fund, which was very near to her heart. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE GREAT WAR—THE GREATER LOVE. 
1914-1919. 


dhe: week-end prior to August Bank 
Holiday, 1914, was one of extreme 
tension. The military aggression of 
Germany had forced France to declare war on 
the first of that month. The air was charged 
with excitement and suspense while rumours 
disconcerting and perplexing flew hither and 
thither. 

Crowds were constantly scanning with 
anxious eyes the latest news from the war zone, 
posted up in Messrs. Tillotsons’ window in 
Mealhouse Lane, while specials were bought 
up as quickly as printed. 

At two o’clock in the morning of Tuesday, 
August 5th, the quietude of many Bolton 
streets was broken by the shouts of newspaper 
boys, and the swift patter of their feet as they 
aes with specials, crying, “‘ England declares 

ar.”’ 

What a strange, fearsome thrill those words, 
ringing so weirdly in the darkness of the night, 
sent through countless hearts. War, ruthless, 
cruel, fiendish was upon us. Few, if any, 
realised the magnitude of the undertaking, 
or at what cost victory would be won, and 
from how many homes loved ones would go and 
never return. 

But from mill and foundry, shop, counting- 
house and college, farmstead and coal-pit, all 
sorts and conditions of men volunteered. From 
palace and cottage they went, as knights of old, 
stirred by the preaching of Peter the Hermit, 
joined the Crusades, to rescue the Holy 
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Sepulchre from the hands of the Turks. And 
with intention as pure, and purpose as noble 
and high, the men and boys cheerfully gave 
themselves to fight in the holy warfare on the 
side of right against might. 

Often were the lines of Faber’s in men’s minds 
and on their lips during the early days of the 

ar: 


“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


Men who had never handled a gun before, 
after a few months’ strenuous training, were 
soon well acquainted with trench life somewhere 
in France. And strange as it may seem, there 
grew in many of their hearts a feeling of affection 
for their own trenches, as one of them in a letter 
to the young men’s class assured the members 
that “‘ after being in Belgium, we are glad to 
get back to our own trenches.” A kind of 
“no place like home” feeling even for the 
muddy, dirty dug-outs. 

A young officer sent a description of their 
dug-out, which was the acme of luxury. It was 
constructed of sand-bags and corrugated iron, 
with a set of chairs and a cosy armchair. 
There was also a dining dug-out with shelves, 
table, mirror, oilcloths, seats, chandelier and 
a window that opened. Describing an engage- 
ment he had just come through, he said, 
“‘ We were on the most hazardous length of the 
line, and had a rough time. We began with 
seven days in the firing line, in a trench recently 
captured from the Germans and naturally very 
ramshackle, and ended by being the battalion 
chosen out of the whole division for a bayonet 
attack. We suffered fifty hours’ bombardment 
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and then attacked and cleared the German 
trenches and pushed our way forward. We 
were held up in the end by hidden barbed wire, 
and with no protected flanks had to fall back 
at dawn. We lost rather heavily, both officers 
and men. Out of the six officers three of us 
were killed and one wounded, and I put it down 
to Divine protection that I came through 
eat as I was in the thick of it the whole 
e.” 

Bravely they faced peril and death, and 
unspeakable inconveniences in vile-smelling 
trenches and underground shelters. Often 
nothing could be heard but the noise of guns 
and bursting of high explosives, while shells 
whistled as they went hurtling through the air, 
which was made obnoxious by the fumes of the 
different diabolical gases that carried untold 
suffering in their train. Death often passed 
them by but a hair’s breadth. A stretcher- 
bearer while on sentry duty got a bullet through 
his hat. A piece of shrapnel skimmed past the 
face of another, burning his cheek, while still 
another, carrying a box of ammunition on his 
shoulder, had his little finger grazed by a bullet. 
But their letters home were never doleful, they 
looked for the bright patches, and in a cheery, 
humorous manner recounted the good times 
they had. 

One young rifleman wrote with glee that he 
was going to help the farmer in whose barn he 
was billeted, to milk the cows, which accom- 
plishment he had evidently acquired, for he 
never learned that art in a grocery store. 

Another who had been wounded and was 
again on active service, wrote, “ I am writing 
this letter in a dug-out whilst the Germans 
are sending over some heavy shells. We have 
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just had breakfast, and as I was making our 
tea a shell burst within twenty yards of us, 
and my pal, who had the rations in his hands 
at the time, fell flat on his stomach to escape 
pieces of shrapnel. You should just have seen 
the bread when he arose, as the saying is, 
‘It had lost nowt,’ and we had a good laugh 
about it.” 

From a youthful private full of life and fun, 
came, “‘ We were having practice in sending a 
message down a trench. The message was 
‘ Please send reinforcements,’ but by the time 
it reached the last man it had become ‘ Please 
send three and four pence.’ ” 

Another humorously wrote, ‘“‘ We are out of 
the trenches having what they call a rest. 
Funny sort of rest too, as we have been digging 
trenches every night since we came out”; 
and still another, a cook in a regiment in India, 
after a route march of ninety-eight miles under 
a burning sun tells what a time they had. One 
hundred transport waggons were with them, 
from each of which waved a flag, and, he 
concluded, “‘ we looked more like a travelling 
circus than anything else.” 

The opportunities afforded by war’s 
necessities, enabled many young men whose 
lives, hitherto, had been very circumscribed, 
to see beautiful and strange countries. The 
wonders of Egypt, India, and the Holy Land 
became familiar to a number of our soldiers. 
They also saw the vine-clad hills of Salonika, 
and away in the distance rising majestically 
the snow-capped mountains of the Balkans. 
They trod the same dusty highway as did 
St. Paul, and many felt the unseen presence, 
even as he did, as they walked the streets and 
performed their tasks. 
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Then there were some who came to know the 
land of Mesopotamia, and sympathised with 
Abram in his five hundred miles trek, with his 
family and belongings, from Haran to the place 
which the Lord told him of. There they made 
the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

A member of the S.J.A.B. in the Base 
Hospital for the Dardanelles wrote that a short 
distance from the hospital was the well where 
Joseph was supposed to have been put down 
by his brothers. Then there were the Pyramids, 
temples and mosques, all of which filled British 
soldiers with wonder and awe. Into one of the 
latter places he and his comrades attempted to 
enter, and had either to take off their boots and 
go bootless, or put on a pair of slippers provided 
for the occasion, before they could do so. 
From the men of the East, Westerners might 
learn lessons of reverence, and our men were 
often impressed by the way Mohammedans 
knelt at prayer in the streets, and strictly 
abstained from all intoxicants. 

From a private in the R.A.M.C. came a 
short account of the evacuation of Suvla Bay. 
““ We were the last to leave,” he wrote, “ and 
our ship was H.M.S. ‘Prince George.’ 
We were on board twenty-four hours, after 
which we were taken to the island of Embros, 
then on to our present destination in Egypt. 
The evacuation was a great success, the 
casualties only numbering six.” 

In these waters for a considerable period 
Dr. Robert Haslam, a medical practitioner 
well known in the vicinity of Deane Road, and 
held in high esteem, sailed on various hospital 
ships, caring for the maimed bodies and cheering 
the souls of many sufferers. He came across 
many men who knew him, and as one patient 
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said, “‘ It did me good t’ see th’ doctor, ah felt 
ah were awhum i’ owd Bowton.”’ His presence 
helped very materially many Bolton lads to 
convalescence. é 

We often sing at Missionary anniversaries, 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains, from India’s 
coral strand.” These familiar strains now 
cause such of our men as have been in India 
to call up scenes and incidents that happened 
during their sojourn there. 

A private in the Royal Sussex wrote, “I 
have with me in the cook-house a native boy, 
and every night he counts his beads which he 
always wears. I used to like reading the 
Foreign Field when I was at home, but it will 
be more interesting still to me when I come 
back, as I shall understand more of the native 
customs. A native cook died and I attended 
the funeral. I can hardly describe the scene 
to you, as I never saw such a sight before. 
Talk about being sorrowful, they were just the 
reverse. They laughed, sang, shouted, drank, 
and threw their caps in the air. It was an 
experience I shall never forget.” In the 
vicinity of Bangalore, where the Royal Sussex 
were then stationed, many of the natives had 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith, as the little 
native cook boy with his beads, and many 
were very consistent in their belief. 

Our missionaries also have large numbers 
of true and loyal converts, whose sincerity 
and faithfulness put us to shame. India and 
the West Indies sent many Christian soldiers 
to fight for England in the Great War, who 
demonstrated their loyalty to both King George 
and the King of Kings many times. 

A private in the R.A.M.C. at Devonport 
wrote, “‘ We have eight black soldiers here in 
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our hut, from the West Indies, and they are a 
jolly lot. They are Wesleyans and each puts 
his Bible and hymn book on the top of his locker. 
Often when I go in to attend to them they are © 
singing our hymns.” They were not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


Far away from home and friends, our soldier 
boys’ spiritual stamina was often tested, and the 
influence of the Sunday school was a source of 
great strength to many. From the Bangalore 
station came the following, “I have been 
chosen battalion representative by the Wes- 
leyan boys in our regiment, and as late secretary 
of our class, allow me to write a few words of 
advice to old and new members. I want you 
all to stick to the Sunday school, and to give 
your attention to the lessons the teacher gives. 
I know all the members of the class who are 
away doing their little bit for King and Country 
often think of the good times they have had 
in the old class. If my letter is read by anyone 
who is thinking of joining the army, let me 
advise you never to forget what you have 
learned in the Sunday school. It will help you 
to stand firm and will bring you through many 
trials and temptations.” 


From the land of the Pyramids a similar 
message was sent, ‘‘ I should like all my brother 
scholars to centre all their thoughts on the 
Bible and the lessons they hear in the class, 
for they never know what trials and 
temptations they may come up against. Many 
a time when tried, I have remembered the 
lessons I learned at Fern Street Sunday School, 
and they have been a great help to me. I have 
been in the presence of death many times, 
and there I have felt the power of God.” 
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Continuing, he told of a terrible storm that 
lasted three days and played havoc with the 
lads, keeping the orderlies at the hospital very 
busy. Then he said, ‘“ We had a service on 
Sunday in a hut near the camp, and I sang 
as a solo, ‘When I survey the wondrous Cross.’ ”’ 
What a beautiful appeal that would be, awaking 
chords of memory in many hearts. 

Several of the drivers in the Artillery, who 
received part of their training at Southport, 
greatly appreciated the Church parade every 
Sunday morning, when as Wesleyans they 
attended Mornington Road Wesleyan Church. 
There the Rev. J. T. Gurney, who was their 
chaplain, conducted a_ special service at 
9-15 a.m.,and his great, fatherly heart won him 
a high place in their regard. 

Letters from the front were often written 
under difficulties. One dispatch rider wrote in 
a leaky old barn, by the feeble light of a flicker- 
ing candle stuck on the end of a fork. While 
from dug-outs and trenches men frequently 
referred to the dear old school and the singing 
of hymns at home. ‘“ We have some good 
times at the services and sing hymns which 
remind us of Fern Street,” thus they often 
wrote. 

Two chums who volunteered together, in 
each other’s company went into training, crossed 
to France and went into the trenches together 
and always wrote together, said, ‘‘ We have 
just returned from chapel, and it was grand. 
We had the service in a little place lit up by 
candles, and we had some nice hymns, just like 
we used to have at Fern Street.” 

In all kinds of places men gathered, while 
the padre broke to them the bread of life. 
Behind the lines were the Y.M.C.A. and C.A. 
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huts and similar places, but frequently it was 
in some ruined farmhouse, barn or dug-out 
where the little company gathered, and realised 
in a very special manner that 


‘‘ Where’er they seek Him, He is found, 
And every place is hallowed ground.” 


The Rev. Albany S. Renton, our esteemed 
minister for the years 1913-1916, joined H.M. 
Forces as chaplain in March, 1917, and for two 
years lived and endured with the men in the- 
trenches in France. 


One little service which he held in an under- 
ground dug-out, which was used as a bomb 
store, stands out. Having begged some 
adhesive tape from the doctor, he stuck up a 
notice of a service outside the dug-out. Quickly 
the news flashed along the trench, and soon a 
handful of men crept down the steps, out of the 
sunlight into the little, dark, damp hole, which, 
for the time being was transformed into the 
House of God. 


Two or three candles, which Mr. Renton had 
commandeered from the Mess, gave the only 
light. Two bomb boxes piled one on another 
formed the pulpit and communion table. The 
flickering light of the candles fell on the war- 
worn faces of the men, which were trans- 
figured as they sang the opening hymn and felt 
the presence of the Unseen. Prayer followed 
and then another hymn, after which the 
Scriptures were read and a ten minutes’ address 
given. Then came the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Together the little company in 
battered khaki knelt, and reminded themselves 
of the Broken Body and Shed Blood, and they 
who knew something of suffering and sacrifice 
were able to enter, as perhaps never before, 
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into the meaning of the Supreme Sacrifice. 
Together they partook of the elements and knew 
what the Real Presence of Christ meant. 


‘“« And grasp with firmer hands the eternal grace 
And all their weariness upon Him lean.” 


The service ended, and one by one the men 
went out again. The air was hideous with the 
screaming and bursting of shells, and foul with 
the odours of gas and high explosives. Every- 
where the marks of war were visible, but they 
went to their appointed tasks of death, and the 
padre through most of the long hours of the 
night visited the men who held the outposts 
and stood on guard in the trenches; and in 
some hearts at least was the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. 


During those days of tragedy and horror, 
men grew familiar with death, and the sudden 
transition from time to eternity was, in many 
instances, as the passing of Elijah. They were, 
as it were, suddenly caught up from the strife 
and din of battle, in a chariot of fire. 

And death passed not all the men who went 
out from Fern Street ; seventeen of the number 
of past and present scholars made the supreme 
sacrifice in the cause of right and liberty. 
The details of the majority of their deaths 
eannot now be obtained, but the first who 
crossed to France and was also first to go home 
by way of the trench was Lance-Corporal 
James Austin, the eldest son of two most 
devoted members of our church, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Austin. 

Attached to the D Company 1st Battalion 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, he was 
killed in action on May 9th, 1915. Enlisting in 
October, 1914, after a few months’ training 
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he left for France on January 4th, 1915, and had 

een in some severe engagements previous 
to the one in which he lost his life. Of a quiet, 
retiring nature, he was ahighly respected member 
of the Men’s Bible Class, which he attended 
most regularly. Of him his N.C.O. said, “‘ He 
did his duty nobly and died like a hero.” He 
had a great regard for the Rev. Albany S. 
Renton, and in one of his last letters wrote, 
“Tell Mr. Renton I’m ready.” A very touching - 
memorial service, conducted by the Rev. A. S. 
Renton, was held, when the large number present 
testified to the high esteem in which he, his 
wife, and his parents and family were held, 
and paid their last tribute to his memory. 
Shortly afterwards his two younger brothers 
John and Alec joined the King’s Liverpools and 
the R.F.A. respectively. 


For a _ considerable number of years 
Mr. Arnold T. Peters was the teacher of the 
First Class Young Men, and very wisely guided 
their train of thought. He gathered around 
him a large number of interested and 
appreciative young men. The War considerably 
thinned their ranks, as one after another they 
joined H.M. Forces. After two years of war- 

fare, on August 8th, 1916, the first inroad was 

~ made into their hitherto unbroken class, when 
Captain Harry Lindsay was killed leading his 
men into action. 


He was twenty-six years of age, and was the 
elder son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lindsay, of 
Deane Mount, Deane. His parents, when ~ 
making Bolton their home in May, 1900, 
joined themselves to the cause at Fern Street, 
and have been ever since most true and loyal 
supporters and adherents. 
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Captain Lindsay commenced his education 
at Pike’s Lane Council School, where he won a 
Lever scholarship, which took him to the 
Grammar School for three years. Later he 
was for two years a teacher at the Chalfont 
Street School, after which he went to Man- 
chester University where he took his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees. He joined the Officers’ Training 
Corps and obtained the A and B certificates. 
At the outbreak of war he was the English 
master at Waid Academy, Anstruther, Fife- - 
shire, but was at the time in training with the 
O.T.C. at Salisbury Plain. 


He offered his services and was gazetted to 
the 4th Loyal North Lancashire Regiment in 
September, 1914. He went to the front with 
his battalion in May, 1915. His career on 
active service was marked by distinction which 
was recognised by the Military Cross being 
conferred upon him in connection with the 
charge at Festubert in June, 1915, when his 
bravery was mentioned in despatches. He 
was promoted lieutenant on July 17th, and 
captain on October 10th of the same year. 
Further proof of his fearless courage was 
furnished by the terms in which the letter 
announcing his death was couched by his 
commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel R. Hindle, 
who wrote to Captain Lindsay’s parents :— 
“T am deeply grieved to have to tell you of 
the death of your son, who was killed in action 
on the 8th inst. He did extremely good work, 
as he always did, and he will be missed by all 
ranks of this battalion. He was shot through 
the head and died ‘without suffering. Please 
accept my sincere sympathy in the loss of a 
brave son and a fearless and capable officer.’ 


KAY 
KAY WILLIAM 
KIRKMAN ALSEQT 


Mes Tom 


SMITH MISS ETHEL 
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Although he had been in many engagements 
and come out unscathed, he had a premonition 
that he was about to take part in his last 
battle, and wrote a letter to his parents to be 
forwarded in case of his non-return. The 
beautiful, comforting expressions, with his 
‘assurance of immortality that it contained, 
helped to assuage their deep grief, and to 
sustain them in their time of great and crushing 
sorrow. 


The memorial service on August 27th, 1916, 
was conducted by Mr. William Yates who 
took his text from II. Timothy ii. 3, “ A good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.’”” The crowded con- 
gregation showed the esteem in which Captain 
Lindsay was held, and paid their last tribute 
of respect to one who ever won the love and 
regard of all with whom he came in contact. 
His winning personality and brilliant gifts 
made him a man who would have climbed high 
had length of days been his portion. 


It is said that “‘ troubles never come singly,” 
and the breach once made in the class, the sad 
news of others falling in battle soon followed. 
The mournful duty of the scholars standing 
silently with bowed heads, to pay tribute to the 
fallen one’s memory, and in token of their 
sympathy with the bereaved, became an all 
too frequent occurrence. 


On a beautifully illuminated Roll of Honour, 
designed and executed by Mr. Albert Openshaw 
in 1921, their names stand at the head of the 
long list of those who went forth for King and 
Country. 


“ For us the glorious dead have striven, 
They battled that we might be free.” 
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And in our hearts their sacrifice will ever be 
remembered ; and their names held in hallowed 
memory. 

James Austin Joseph Entwistle Stanley R. Jones Richard Oakes 
Reuben Coop Arthur Hooton MHarry Lindsay James Ripley 
Henry Dearden William Houston Thomas Millar Levi Ripley 


Joseph Edwards John R. Jones Thomas Morris Richard Standish 
Robert Vickers. 


Fern Street Sunday School was represented 
in the Navy, as well as in the Army, one of the 
scholars at least taking part in the historic 
battle of Jutland. He was a stoker on H.M.S. 
“Tiger,” which played so courageous a part 
in the fight, where the odds were so greatly 
against the British, as the Germans were 
vastly superior in numbers of ships and guns. 
Pluckily our sailor lads fought and maintained 
for England the title of Mistress of the Seas, 
but at what a cost. In countless homes 
messages were received telling of some loved 
one who would return no more. 

At the Saviour’s Vicarage, a telegram con- 
veyed the sad news that Sub-Lieutenant 
Henry Cyril Aldum Jauncey had been killed 
in action while in charge of a gun on H.M.S. 
“Defence,” in the battle of Jutland. He was 
the only son of the vicar, the Rev. Henry John 
Jauncey, and was a splendid type of English- 
man, being 5-ft. 11-ins. in height, with a very 
pleasant and amiable disposition. 

He had had a desire to join the Navy since 
his boyhood. After an education at the Bolton 
Church Institute, and Uppingham Public 
School, he went to the “‘ Conway,” a training 
ship for gentlemen’s sons. He went through 
the necessary training, and was one of four 
youths chosen for service by the Cunard Line. 
He was then just over sixteen years of age and 
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about two years later enrolled himself in the 
Royal Naval Reserve. 

When war broke out, Mr. Jauncey enlisted 
for war service, and as the Admiralty rules 
had been altered he was allowed to join the 
Navy proper. 

Only twenty years of age, he was too young 
for honours, but he was promoted to sub- 
lieutenant, which was very creditable indeed. 
Mr. Jauncey in his capacity as a sailor had 
voyaged widely, and when war was declared © 
he was on a ship in an Austrian port in the 
Adriatic. All on board were taken prisoners, 
but after a fortnight were released. Mr. 
Jauncey then joined H.M.S. “ Egmont,” and 
afterwards sped across the Atlantic in the hope 
of taking part in the Falkland Islands battle. 
Their services were not required, however, 
and the sub-lieutenant was transferred to the 
“Defence”? on which boat he served up to 
the time of his death. 

A memorial service, conducted by Canon 
Chapman, B.D., vicar of Bolton, was held 
on Wednesday, June 8th, 1916, and on Sunday, 
June 11th, a special memorial service took place 
in connection with the death of Sub-Lieutenant 
H. C. A. Jauncey and other gallant men who 
had fallen in the cause of the Empire. 

A very large congregation attended the 
Sunday evening service, including many 
relatives of those who had sacrificed their lives 
for their country. Canon Chapman, B.D., should 
have preached, but was unable to do so, owing 
to the receipt of the news of the death of his 
son, Lieut. A. R. B. Chapman, who was killed 
in action in France on June 6th, 1916. Four 
months previously the Rev. J. R. Line, M.A., 
vicar of Deane, lost his only son, Lieut. John 
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Young Alexander Line, who made the supreme 
sacrifice on March 17th, 1916, alsoin France ; while 
the Rev. J. A. Lauria, M.A., vicar of Emmanuel 
Church, was bereaved of his son, Lieut. William 
Denis Lauria, on August 4th, 1916. The service 
was conducted by the curate, the Rev. 
J, Edmondson. Special hymns were sung, and 
included one composed by the late Sub- 
Lieut. Jauncey when a youth, on the occasion 
of the sinking of the ‘“ Titanic,’’ April, 1912. 
*O Lord our God, we pray to Thee, 
For all who cross the deep blue sea ; 


Protect them by ate shielding hand, 
Until they reach their destined land. 


* O let them feel that Thou art near, 
Make Christian hearts to know no fear ; 
Guide Thou their steps o’er trackless foam, 
And be Thou their eternal home. 


“Tn time of peril be their stay, 
Give strength sufficient for the day ; 
When safe at last they anchored lie, 
May thankful prayers rise to the sky.” 


A most impressive service closed with the 
singing of the National Anthem, after which 
ne organist played the “‘ Dead March in 

aul,” 

Almost five years have passed since the 
signing of the Armistice at the 11th hour of 
the 11th day of the 11th month of 1918, and 
who can number the men who are cheerfully 
bearing the legacy of pain and anguish left by 
the war, 

The skill of doctors, the tender care of nurses 
failed in thousands of cases, for the hurt was 
far too deep for human power to heal. 

From Fern Street Church two young ladies, 
Mrs. Thomas Clarke, whose husband was on 
active service in India, and Miss Ethel Smith, 
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went to follow the Christlike calling of minister- 
ing to sick and wounded soldiers. Through the 
long years of warfare, they cheerfully held to 
their voluntary task of helping to heal the 
broken bodies of men, and by their sweet, 
womanly influence cause the memory of the 
time when those brave souls had gone through 
Hell itself, to fade away somewhat. 

To them, and all noble women who strove, 
when often physically and mentally wearied out, . 
to succour and sustain our soldiers, all honour 
and deepest appreciation are due, and un- 
stintingly our warmest gratitude and admiration 
are given. 

But for all their care and devotion, there 
are many who while life lasts will bear the 
marks received in the strife. Some, like Jacob, 
for a long time halted in their walk, and one of 
the lads, now courageously carrying on a light 
business, always will; but although pain is 
ever with him, a cheery smile and hearty 
greeting are ever on his lips. 

Another, the first to be wounded belonging 
to Fern Street, received as his second 
“ Blighty,” a most severe neck wound, which 
took a considerable period to heal. His fortitude 
in bearing his war wounds and the regularity 
with which he attends God’s House, for he 
knows whence cometh his strength, are a 
source of inspiration to many. 

Then there was one who went out full of the 
joy of life; irrepressible, spontaneous mirth 
bubbled out of him, and he came back groping, 
putting out his hand for guidance—blind. 
But there is light in his soul and his laugh is 
still infectious, nor has life lost its savour. 
Unspeakably brave and noble is he. And how 
many more could be cited, who bravely bear 
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their cross, as does our airman poet, Jimmie 
Howcroft. Years ago his mother, a sweet- 
faced woman, then Miss Margaret Clegg, taught 
the children in the Infants’ vestry at Fern 
Street. 


Little did she dream in those days that she 
would have sons, one of whom would make the 
supreme sacrifice in the Great War, while the 
other would be so sorely hurt as to be com- 
pletely helpless. Yet from the broken airman’s 
bed of suffering beautiful poems have been 
given to the world. 


As he has lain through long days and nights 
he has thought of many things, and his thoughts 
have shaped themselves into verse. 


In 1920 a book of poems, “ Looking On,” 
was published. To the original twenty-eight 
poems which have been revised, ten more have 
been added, and the present inspiring book, 
“Songs of a Broken Airman,” reveals his love 
of nature and his home town, his wonderful 
understanding of childhood, and his fixed trust 
in the infinite goodness of God. No chafing 
at his lot or mourning because of what might 
have been. How many have souls so great, 
and so attuned to the divine, as to be able to 
say in like circumstances: 

“T flew ! 
Upward climbing to the engine’s roar— 
The clay is dead, but still the soul can soar, 


Imprisoned here, as by some earthly chain, 
In higher life my soul shall soar again.” 


And there is no doubt that, whether the 
jee asa here of Jimmie Howcroft be long or 
short, 


“ The wings of love and arms of faith 
Will bear him conqueror through.” 
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In spite of all the magnificent sacrifices made, 
the world is still far from real peace, and will 
continue to be so until Jesus Christ is acknow- 
ledged Lord of all. Then will the swords be 
turned into ploughshares and the spears into 
pruning hooks; and war and its aftermath 
will no more ravage the earth. For the dawn 
of that glorious day we pray: 


“Break, day of God, O break, 
Like to the days above ! 
Let purity awake, 
And faith, and hope, and love: 
But lo ! we see the brightening sky ; : 
The golden morn is srayins nigh. 
Dr. Henry Burton. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FAITH THAT CONQUERS ALL. 


OLLOWING the outbreak of war, for a 
time all social activities in connection 
with the church and school were held in 

abeyance. As month followed month, however, 
gatherings for other purposes than the knitting 
of comforts began to take place again. From 
time to time in previous years the women’s 
class had given Services of Song, one that was 
a marked success being “ Signal Lights.” In 
1915, instead of the usual social gathering on 
the Saturday evening, the women’s Bible class 
decided to give a Service of Song. This they 
did on December 12th, 1915, Mrs. Mary A. 
Broughton being the reader. She filled her part 
with grace and efficiency. While a choir of the 
women sang the musical items, she read the 
story of “ Faithful and True” in a clear and 
expressive manner. 

In the pulpit with her were Mrs. Cottrell 
and Rev. Albany S. Renton. This was the last 
piece of public work Mrs. Broughton did, for 
shortly afterwards she became afflicted with 
acute rheumatism, and with beautiful Christian 
fortitude bears her lot. Removed from the 
scene of active service in the very heyday of 
life and womanly beauty, from her invalid 
chair she sends out messages of cheer and takes 
an interest in all that appertains to the church 
and school. With beautiful resignation she 
realises that “‘They also serve who wait,’ 
and to visit her is a means of grace and an 
inspiration. Her husband, Richard Broughton, 
is the eldest son of James Broughton, Senior. 
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Of a bright, energetic, yet sympathetic tem- 
perament, he was for a number of years leader 
of a men’s society class, and also poor steward. 
In the Sunday school he has held different 
offices and been a member of various 
committees. Although through circumstances 
unable to take a very active part, he is ever 
willing to do all in his power, for Fern Street 
has a very great claim on his regard, both his 
father and mother being among the early. 
adherents. 

With the close of 1915, a well-known 
personality ceased to take command of the 
school. No more did Richard Haslam’s up- 
raised hand call the school to attention. After 
twenty-one years of unremitting work as 
Sunday school superintendent, he retired, and 
Albert Henry Peters was elected at the annual 
teachers’ meeting, 1915, to fill the vacant office. 

A true son of his father, Henry T. Peters, 
in every respect, he took up the reins of office 
and has held them firmly. A born leader, an 
able speaker, from his youth up he had been a 
teacher, and felt a keen and personal interest 
in the spiritual life of the church and school. 
The offices of society steward, poor steward, 
and organist he has filled with marked dis- 
tinction, and when in 1914 my father, Joshua 
Cottrell, retired from being treasurer to the 
trustees, Mr. Albert H. Peters became his 
successor. 

The officers and teachers, desiring to recognise 
the long and faithful service of Mr. Haslam, 
induced him to sit for his photograph. An 
excellent enlargement hangs in the school over 
the platform. 

At the close of afternoon school one Sunday 
in March, 1916, Mr. Albert H. Peters, after 
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expressing his appreciation and gratitude to 
Mr. Haslam for his valuable services while 
Sunday school superintendent, on behalf of the 
officers and teachers presented him with a 
duplicate picture of himself, also the chair in 
which he had been accustomed to sit on the 
platform for so long, and a gold watch. He 
further asked the acceptance by Mrs. Haslam 
of a beautiful cameo brooch as a token of their 
deep regard. To his wife’s influence Mr. Haslam 
attributes his long years of service. All through 
their married life she had been her husband’s 
good angel, prompting him and ever encourag- 
ing him to higher and nobler things. A woman 
of most retiring disposition, she had deep 
religious convictions, and lived the life of a 
true believer in Christ Jesus, showing a choice 
Christian spirit and example. As a leader of 
a men’s society class Mr. Haslam also served 
the church for many years, and until recently 
held the office of poor steward. May the men 
of the present generation be as loyal and 
steadfast to the cause as he has been. 

Mr. Haslam has a worthy successor as poor 
steward in Mr. James G. Bleakley, who from 
his earliest years has been connected with Fern 
Street. Quiet, reliable, generous, he has been 
an earnest teacher for many years, and takes 
a deep interest in all that appertains to the 
church and school, and is one of the pillars of 
the church. 

The third Sunday in October has been set 
apart for many years as a day of special appeal 
to the young people. 

In years gone by the Holy Spirit has striven 
mightily, and His presence filled the school- 
room on many occasions while young people 
have yielded to the call of Christ. 
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One of the most notable Children’s Sunday 
services in recent years was that when 
Councillor Henry Bommer took the afternoon 
service. His father, John Bommer, was one 
of the pioneers of the cause—a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, who, with others, in face of 
much opposition, stuck to their work, and by 
earnest, believing prayer, patience, per- 
severance, and love, had the joy of seeing their 
first convert, John Marsden, soundly converted 
to God, and Methodism firmly established at 
Gate Pike. His son has all the spirit of evan- 
gelism that actuated his father, and which 
makes him such a channel of blessing in God’s 
hands. A man of a type all his own, and it 
would be well if there were more like him, but 

“ Now the many are as one, 
Broken is the mould that run 
Men like Henry Bommer.” 

Original, witty, vivacious, sympathetic, 
generous, he is full of the Holy Ghost and of 
power. Although nearing the fourscore years, 
his days are full. He must be about his Master’s 
business, and in connection with rescue work 
he has helped many men to get their feet on the 
right path again. 

Spare of figure, on platform or in pulpit he 
stands, frequently putting his hand behind 
his ear in the attitude of listening, while over 
his mobile face varying expressions flit in 
accordance with his message. In his own 
inimitable way he often sings to the tune 
“A little ship was on the sea” 

“ Yesterday He helped me, 
To-day I’ll praise His name 
Because I know to-morrow 
He’ll help me just the same.” 

His words are ripe with the wisdom of years, 

and his way so winning that as he recounts 
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the story of the Cross both young and old 
alike see, as never before, the Lamb that was 
slain, and in broken tones exclaim, “‘ Yea, but 
I yield, I yield !” 

At this afternoon service between thirty and 
forty unhesitatingly came out to sign the 
consecration cards. It was a glorious, soul- 
Le Pile time that third Sunday in October, 

916. 

Of it Mr. Bommer writes: ‘ It was a great 
joy to me to be privileged, as the son of my 
father, to address the large Sunday school 
at Fern Street a few years ago, and with God’s 
blessing saw many of the young people respond 
to the appeal to give their young lives to Jesus 
Christ, and voluntarily sign the ‘ decision’ 
cards. I do hope most of them are still keeping 
true to the promise then made, and are now 
in active service as preachers, teachers, etc., 
‘for Christ and the Church.’ The memory 
of that service often heartens me, and ‘ I thank 
God and take courage.’ ” 

Through all his long and useful life Councillor 
Henry Bommer has been a sweetening and 
uplifting influence in the town of Bolton. He 
has very truly been ‘“ the salt of the earth ” 
and “ the light of the world.” Sometimes he 
feels the pressure of the years; as he quaintly 
puts it, “ The whistle’s blown, and I’m playing 
extra time.” But for each year of that extra 
time he thanks God, and though now for a 
season he has been laid aside, he hopes, ere long, 
to re-enter the fight with renewed strength and 
vigour “ To glorify his God below.” 

“May many more of blessed years 
Be added to his store ; 


And when at last, in tenderest love, 
The beckoning angel come—”’ 
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After twelve years’ continuous service for the 
church the connection with Fern Street of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Lloyd was severed. 

In March, 1917, Mr. Lloyd retired from the 
Customs and Excise department of the Civil 
service, and he and Mrs. Lloyd elected to spend 
the remainder of their days among their own 
people in Shrewsbury. 

At Fern Street he had thrown his whole heart 
and soul into service for God. A widely- 
travelled and deeply-read man, he was a 
missionary enthusiast, and his addresses were 
full of interest and both educative and inspiring. 

In the removal of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd the 
church at Fern Street lost two most generous 
and warm-hearted friends. 

At Shrewsbury Mr. Lloyd was soon in 
harness, and is at present senior circuit steward, 
the Rev. W. Frost being the superintendent 
minister. He is also a local preacher, in 
frequent demand, and is kept fully occupied 
with church work. 

The health of the leader he so warmly 
admired had been for years precarious and 
now gradually failed. Mr. William Barlow for 
some years had been a member of the society 
class, and willingly given an evening along with 
others endeavouring to lighten the leader’s 
burden. Prior to joining the Fern Street cause, 
he had been in active Christian work for some 
considerable period at Halliwell Road Wesleyan 
Church. There he occupied the office of Sunday 
school superintendent. An earnest, deeply 
sincere, and high-principled man, he has be- 
come one of the pillars of the church at Fern 
Street, and to-day is leader of the class 
Mr. Horrocks so long and faithfully served. 
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On April 18th, 1918, after much suffering 
most patiently borne, the soul of James 
Horrocks ascended on high. The saintliness 
of his life left an indelible impression on the 
hearts of many. The numbers that gathered 
to pay their last tribute of respect to his memory 
demonstrated how widely his influence had 
spread and how deeply he was loved. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 21st, the 
funeral service was conducted in Fern Street 
Wesleyan Church by the Revs. John Barns 
and William Frost. Although the weather 
was most unpropitious, the men’s class walked 
before the hearse, and as the funeral cortege 
passed down Deane Road on its way to Heaton 
Cemetery many were the signs of sympathy and 
mourning. 

On the following day a most impressive 
memorial service was held, conducted by 
Mr. William Jones and Mr. William Forber. 

With the decline of Mr. Horrocks’ health, 
Mr. Arnold T. Peters had become jointly 
responsible for the men’s class. The exigencies 
of the war had caused his class of young men 
to be almost depleted, and the half-dozen that 
remained moved up with their teacher into the 
men’s class. 

During the years of war, William Openshaw, 
Junior, unable to enlist on active service 
himself, worked incessantly on behalf of our 
men, who on different fronts were braving 
peril and death daily. As secretary of the 
class, he wrote thousands of letters and 
organised concerts for the raising of funds for 
soldiers’ comforts. Each war Christmastide 
between £70 and £80 was raised to send cheer 
to those who were keeping “this little isle 
set in a silver sea’’ inviolate, and our hearths 
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and homes safe from the hands that would 
wreck and destroy them. 

At the final committee meeting of the 
soldiers and sailors, held in October, 1919, 
Mr. Thomas H. Bromiley, who in the trenches 
had been a good soldier of Jesus Christ as well 
as of King George, on behalf of the soldiers 
and sailors, presented ‘Mr. Openshaw with a 
beautiful silver flower vase as a remembrance 
of their appreciation for his faithful and 
ceaseless service on their behalf. 

In the autumn of 1918, a male voice choir 
was formed, and under the excellent leadership 
of Mr. William Bamford gave many very 
excellent concerts. A number of the older 
men joined, and a goodly array of male talent 
filled the platform at their opening concert 
on October 4th, when choruses, duets, and 
solos were most pleasingly rendered. On many 
other occasions, in various places, they charmed 
anxious thoughts away for a short time at 
least by their melodies. 

The Armistice had only been signed a matter 
of days when an enthusiastic meeting was 
held in the schoolroom to push forward the 
new building scheme, as the present premises 
are somewhat out of date. A splendid spirit 
prevailed and promises were readily given. 
One young man touched a tender chord in 
many hearts as he related that on the eve 
of joining the Army he had made his will and 
bequeathed £50 to Fern Street. He had been 
spared to return and as a thankoffering he gave 
the £50 to the new building fund. It was a 
noble gift, such as would please his Heavenly 
Father, for in his absence his business had 
lapsed and he had to get together a new 
connection. 
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Another young couple, devoted to the cause, 
on the threshold of married life, promised 
one hundred guineas. Others gave their 
holdings in War Loan Certificates, while two 
or three gifted young ladies organised concerts 
and so realised the promises they had made. 
Most of the classes bound themselves to 
raise a given sum, and from far and near old 
members and scholars remembered the old 
school and chapel. In all about £2,000 was 
given and promised. Since that inspiring 
night most of the promises have been redeemed. 
Mr. John Smith, the admirable and most 
efficient treasurer of the building fund, states 
that at the present moment, besides the value 
of the land, £3,664 stands to the credit of the 
new building fund, while another £1,500 has 
been promised by the chapel extension com- 
mittee. 

At a congregational meeting held on 
May 12th, 1924, a scheme was accepted for a 
school costing approximately £10,500, and a 
church £8,000, and it was decided to commence 
building the school immediately. 

It is earnestly desired to erect a sanctuary 
worthy of the sainted men and women who 
have laboured so long and faithfully at Fern 
Street, and whose influence has ever been as 
“ointment poured forth.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE UNCHANGING GOD. 


i. the years of anxiety and deep 
sorrow which the toll of war brought to 
countless homes, the good feeling hitherto 
existing between the Saviour’s Church and Fern 
Street was cemented still more firmly. It was . 
with deep regret that the adherents of Fern 
Street received the news of the impending 
retirement of the Rev. Henry John Jauncey, 
M.A., who had so long and faithfully shepherded 
the neighbourhood. The sorrow was increased 
manifold, when on the eve of removing to West 
Kirby, where he had hoped to spend a peaceful 
eventide, he passed away. By his death a 
very honoured and notable figure, who had 
won the regard of all, was removed from the 
scene of his devoted labours. He was one of 
the town’s oldest and most respected clergymen. 
For thirty-six years he fulfilled the duties 
of vicar of the Saviour’s Church, during which 
he won wide esteem from all classes, particularly 
for his work among the poor of an essentially 
working-class parish. For thirty-five years 
he was actively associated with the Poor 
Protection Society, of which he was chairman 
for nearly a decade. That work was always 
a labour of love to him, and to it he applied 
himself no less devotedly than to his ordinary 
parochial duties. Z 
Mr. Jauncey was a kindly and winning 
personality, and by his encouragement two 
young men of great promise belonging to the 
church, Arthur Button and William Brooks 
Peacock, in course of time took holy orders, 
285 
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Mr. Peacock also taking his degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. 7 

Mr. Button became curate of Christ Church, 
Felling, Durham, where he worked with great 
zeal and success. Unstintingly he gave himself 
to the work of the church, and his early death 
was a source of great sorrow to his large circle of 
friends. On October 29th, 1904, he was called 
home, at the early age of twenty-nine, but in 
that short span he had proved that—‘‘ men 
live in deeds, not years.” 

Mr. Peacock, after leaving the Saviour’s 
Church became lay reader at Ancoats, Man- 
chester, from whence he entered on his first 
curacy on Trinity Sunday, 1905, at St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Heapey. 

After a period of successful work there, in 
November, 1907, he was appointed curate-in- 
charge of St. Gabriel’s, a branch church of 
St. Michael’s, Blackburn. From there he 
moved to Tosside, Yorkshire, a country parish 
where he became vicar of St. Bartholemew’s 
Church in January, 1912. 

To him the appointment had special interest 
as it was the first charge of his tutor and 
friend, the Rev. H. J. Jauncey. In July, 1922, 
he accepted the vicariate of St. Bartholemew’s, 
Bowling, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

There with his wife, a true helpmeet in every 
sense, who as Miss Mary Hickman was also a 
teacher at the Saviour’s Church, they give them- 
selves wholly to the Lord’s work. Their joy 
is to do the Master’s will, and in seeking to bless 
others, receive many blessings themselves, 
and the indwelling peace of God that passeth 
all understanding. 

Mr. Jauncey worked incessantly for the 
welfare of the church and schools and was most 
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ably seconded in all his efforts by the splendid 
devotion of Mrs. Jauncey. Though of a most 
retiring disposition, in her quiet way, by 
ceaseless thought and care, she accomplished 
much successful work ; and the healthy state 
of the church at Mr. Jauncey’s decease proved 
that they had had the whole-hearted co- 
operation of a loyal staff of officers and teachers. 


From the Saviour’s Church healthy branches 
have sprung, as is evidenced by the numbers 
attending the Jauncey Memorial School, and 
the ‘‘Pocket’’ Mission in Balshaw Street, which 
has been a means of blessing to the neighbour- 
hood. The tireless work of the various Church 
Army captains appointed there has had its 
effect on the lives of many living in the locality. 
The Brass Band, inaugurated some years ago, 
was a happy inspiration, and has been the means 
of keeping many of the young men interested 
and in touch with the Mission. 


With regard to the Memorial School a very 
pleasing feature is the large attendance at the 
Women’s Thursday afternoon meeting, which 
through the years shows no signs of diminution. 
The Men’s Sunday afternoon class at the 
Saviour’s Church is also well attended, and 
when on Sunday morning, November 30th, 
1919, Mr. Jauncey died, the men of his class 
expressed the very beautiful intention of 
carrying their beloved vicar to his lasting place 
in the churchyard at Deane. The weather, 
however, was so stormy and unpropitious that 
a hearse had to be obtained, and the men 
walked in procession before it, while large 
numbers attended the funeral service, and 
paid their last tribute of regard to one who had 
always been a friend and helper along life’s 
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On Sunday, February 15th, 1920, a most 
interesting baptism took place at the church, 
when the daughter, the only remaining child 
of Mr. and Mrs. meres and the wife of the 
Rev. Ernest Jauncey, A., B.D., vicar of 
Brotherton, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, brought 
her first-born son to be presented to the Lord. 

Canon Chapman performed the ceremony, 
and receiving the child into the congregation 
of Christ’s flock, gave it the names : 

Henry Cyril Ernest, 
and with beautifully fitting words of encourage- 
ment and guidance the service concluded. 

On Sunday, September 11th, 1921, at the 
Saviour’s Church a crowded evening con- 
gregation paid a tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Jauncey. The occasion was the dedication 
of a memorial tablet erected by his widow and 
daughter to the memory of both Mr. Jauncey 
and his son, Lieut. H. C. A. Jauncey, of H.M.S. 
“‘ Defence,” who was killed in the battle of 
Jutland, on May 3ist, 1916. 

The Rev. G. P. Winter, vicar, conducted 
the service, and Canon Chapman, who dedi- 
cated the tablet, paid a fine tribute to the 
character and work of Mr. Jauncey, who 
laboured there from 1882 until his death in 1919. 
“Mr. Jauncey,” he said, “‘ was a man of peace 
who was always to be found in his place, and 
who did an exceptional amount of work for 
the poor. He was held in very high respect 
wherever he was known.” Canon Chapman 
also paid a warm tribute to Lieut. Jauncey 
along with all those noble men who gave their 
lives in the war. 
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After the dedication the late Vicar’s favourite 
hymn, “Jesu, lover of my soul’ was sung. 
On the tablet is inscribed : 


In Loving Memory of 
Lieutenant 
HENRY CYRIL ALDUM JAUNCEY, 
of H.M.S. “ Defence.’ 
Aged 20 years. 
Son of the 
REV. HENRY JOHN JAUNCEY. 
Killed in the battle of Jutland, 
May 31st, 1916. 
“Duty Nobly Done.” 


Also of 
HENRY JOHN JAUNCEY, M.A., 
first Vicar of this parish, 
from 1882 to 1919, 
Who died Nov. 30th, 1919, 
Aged 68 years. 
** Sorrow Vanquished, Labour Ended.” 
This tablet was erected by his 
Widow and Daughter. 


With the removal of Mr. Lloyd to Shrews- 
bury, in 1917, the vacant stewardship was 
filled by Bro. Alfred Stott, who became junior 
to Bro. Arnold T. Peters. When, at the yearly 
leaders’ meeting, 1920, Bro. Peters resigned, 
Bro. Joseph Broughton was nominated by the 
Rev. T. Smithson. 

Bro. Joseph Broughton has the honour of 
being the grandson of John Marsden, of 
hallowed memory, and is a true grandson, 
resembling his grandfather both in features, 
disposition and ability. From his early youth 
he has been engaged actively in church work, 
ever willing and ever ready to render service. 
Like his grandfather, he is one of the pillars 
of Fern Street Church. Staunch, true, and 
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deeply earnest, he ever endeavours to seek 
first the Kingdom of Heaven, and to follow the 
Great Example in all things. 


On the retirement of Mr. James H. Boardman 
from the office of chapel steward in 1921, 
' Mr. Samuel Yates, a very genuine and con- 
sistent member of the church, was appointed 
to the post; and in a most efficient and 
practical manner he fills it. 


In the early part of 1920 the Rev. Thomas 
Smithson, who fervently desired to win souls 
for the Master, realised that there was a large 
number of young people whom he felt ought 
to be in membership with the church. Many of 
these were members of families closely con- 
nected with Fern Street. With the aid of 
Mrs. Smithson, he organised a “ Young 
Disciples’’”’ class. With the assistance of 
Miss Nancy Rostron, Mrs. Smithson met a 
number of girls who had joined the class, week 
by week, and gave instruction in Biblical 
knowledge and the religious life. In a similar 
manner a class was formed for boys, and for 
many weeks the officers and teachers of the 
school concentrated on the matter. 


On Easter Sunday evening, April Ath, 1920, 
the recognition of new members was held. 
About a dozen young people had signified their 
desire to be received into the membership of 
the church. After a short service, Mr. Smithson 
explained the purpose of the second service 
and invited all to stay and take part. The 
chapel was quite full, and all remained. During 
the singing of the hymn, opening the second 
service, there came on the people assembled 
the very presence and power of the Divine 
Spirit. 
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Without any direct invitation from the 
minister young people rose from their seats 
and went forward to join those who were to be 
received. Nearly forty in this way gave 
themselves to Christ. 

The full Service for the Recognition of New 
Members was taken, closing with the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, of which one hundred 
and twenty were partakers. 

It was a memorable night. Many very. 
quietly shed tears of joy, as they witnessed their 
sons and daughters publicly confess Christ. 

During the weeks that followed, the young 
people were placed into society classes, under 
the care of suitable leaders. The work was 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God, and 
became possible because of the faithful work 
done in the Sunday school and in the homes 
of the people. 

The ministry of Mr. Smithson was a very 
blessed and helpful one, and it was a source 
of deep regret to the people of Fern Street when 
at the close of his second year, in 1921, he had 
to leave Bolton on account of the delicate 
health of Mrs. Smithson. At Southampton 
Mission he is working with much success. In 
his successor, the Rev. William Vickery, the 
church has a minister who lives for the salvation 
of precious and immortal souls. A returned 
Missionary from Burma, where for seventeen 
years he has laboured, he is as full of 
enthusiasm to gather the lambs into the fold 
here as he was to tell those who did not know 
the story of Divine love, how Jesus came to 
seek and save. 2 5 

Of a pleasant disposition, with the gift of 
seeing the humorous side of things, he is an 
excellent visitor and covers an incredible amount 
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of work, and many a time must grow tired in 
the work, though never of it. A preacher whose 
sermons are alive with human interest, he takes 
equal pains to break the Bread of Life to lesser 
numbers in the weekly society classes, where 
his lessons are real spiritual food, full of choice 
thoughts and inspiration. 

In the year 1920, when the Bridge Street 
circuit, following the lead of Wesley, in- 
augurated a circuit Eisteddfod, Fern Street 
entered whole-heartedly into the enterprise 
and carried off many prizes. One of the most 
pleasing features was the competitive singing 
of the children’s choirs, when the children of 
Fern Street, trained by Miss Annie Lindsay, 
won the first prize in this section. 

At the Eisteddfods of 1922-23, Fern Street 
Sunday School was near the head of the list 
in order of merit, and much enthusiasm and 
interest was shown in the work, by both young 
and older people. 

During the War, apart from the Male Voice 
Choir, there had been no organised concert 
party at Fern Street. With the return of the 
young men, however, a delightful little troupe, 
the ‘‘ Crescendoes,’’ under the leadership of 
Mr. William Openshaw, Junior, caused many 
a happy evening to pass in pleasant social 
intercourse. Their songs, duets, choruses and 
witty banter, brought many a ripple of laughter, 
and many a smile stole over faces days after- 
wards at the remembrance of the delicious 
humour of young Fred Fairclough, and the 
realistic manner in which he gave his character 
sketches. 

But life is a very mixed cup, joy and sorrow, 
laughter and tears are often close together, 
and in the natural order of things, changes 
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come unsought. With the passage of years 
many of the original members of the mothers’ 
class have passed over to the other side, and 
to-day only a very few of the early members 
remain. One of the earliest, both of the 
Sunday afternoon and the society class, was 
Eliza Stott, who in a quiet, unobtrusive way 
led a beautiful Christian life, and went over 
Jordan at a very narrow place. 

After fulfilling her duties in the home, at - 
tea-time on September 6th, 1920, she sat down 
in her chair, and she was not, for God took her. 

“For ever with the Lord ! 
Amen ; so let be it : 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
’Tis immortality.” 

After the funeral service, conducted by the 
Rev. Thomas Smithson, whose words of comfort 
were as healing balm to the bruised heart of 
her bereaved husband and partner of over 
forty years, William Stott, and her family, 
her little grandson was baptised : 


1920. 
Sept. 9th Jack, Thomas Henry Mosscrop Bolton Born, T.Smithson 
son of d Aug. 17t! 
Mary Alice 


May he be spared to follow in the steps of 
his grandparents, for they ever strove to walk 
as their Lord and Master had done, and to 
adorn the doctrine of Christ their Saviour in all 
things. 

In many parts of the country memorials to 
the brave men who fell in the Great War have 
been erected, and in almost every parish their 
names are recorded in an imperishable manner. 
To their memory, in the Saviour’s Church, a 
beautiful side chapel was erected from a 
design of Mr. Frank R. Freeman, L.R.I.B.A., 
Bolton. 
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On Monday evening, January 30th, 1922, 
a most impressive service was held, when the 
Bishop of Manchester dedicated the chapel. 

A large congregation joined very effectively 
in singing the hymns and psalms, and there 
were ministers present from various parishes 
in the deanery. The Mayor, Councillor 
Russell, was also present and met the Bishop 
in the vestry before the service. 

The Bishop’s brief and inspiring address 
emphasised the glory of sacrifice, the noblest 
expression of love. 

In conclusion he said, “‘ If all of us who call 
ourselves by the name of Christ would really 
try to live day by day according to His Spirit, 
and in the power that He brings, we could 
transform the world. We could ensure the 
permanence of the friendly relationship and 
goodwill between the nations of the earth and 
between the people of the nations, and there 
is no power that can do it but the power of 
Christ, that works through us, His people.” 

The large congregation stood in reverent 
silence as the mothers, wives, brothers, sisters, 
and children of the men who went forth from the 
parish and did not return, passed down the 
aisle and laid their beautiful floral tributes in 
the side chapel dedicated to the memory of 
their loved ones. A service which will live in 
the hearts of many as long as life lasts, closed 
with the sounding of ‘“‘ The Last Post.” . 

Three months later another special service 
was held in the Saviour’s Church on Sunday 
afternoon, April 28rd, 1922, on the occasion of 
the unveiling and dedication of a beautiful 
stained glass window, given by Alderman and 
Mrs. W. Rimmer in memory of their son, 
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Lieut. William Rimmer, who was killed in 
action on October 26th, 1917. 

At the outbreak of war Lieut. Rimmer 
enlisted as a private in the R.A.M.C. East 
Lanes. Field Ambulance, serving under Colonel 
H. G. Parker. He celebrated his twenty-first 
birthday on the Gallipoli Peninsula and his 
twenty-second in Egypt, coming home from the 
latter country to train for a commission. He 
resumed active service at the front in August, 
1917, having been gazetted to the Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment. He received his early 
education at Pike’s Lane Council School and 
later entered Denstone College. 

The service was one of the finest ever held 
in the church, which was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The large and reverent congregation 
which gathered demonstrated the esteem and 
affection in which Lieut. Rimmer was held, and 
was a great tribute to his memory. 

The window, which represents St. George, 
St. Michael, Victory and Peace, and has on the 
sides beautiful scrolls on which are the texts 
“Above all taking the shield of Faith,” 
Ephesians vi. 16, and “ Greater Love hath 
no man than this,” John xv. 13, is an 
exquisite piece of workmanship which will 
enrich and dignify the church as long as it 
stands. It was unveiled by his mother, 
Mrs. Rimmer, and dedicated by Canon 
Chapman, who afterwards preached an 
appropriate and stirring sermon. ai’ 

At the foot of the window is the inscription :— 
“Erected by his Parents to the Glory of 
God and in ever loving memory of their dear 
son, 2nd Lieut. William Rimmer, 213 Loyal 
North Lancs., aged 23. Killed in action in 
France, October 26th, 1917.” 
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The hymns chosen for the service were a very 
choice selection, and the singing of them was 
an inspiration and act of worship in itself. 

A very memorable and impressive service 
closed with the sounding of ‘‘ The Last Post.” 

Many of the Fern Street people attended 
the special services at the church, and the 
relations existing between the two religious 
bodies continue to be of the most cordial 
character. Periodically the men’s class join 
their brethren in the church at a united service, 
and the curate, the Rev. F. P. Bates, has on 
more than one occasion taken the men’s class 
at Fern Street. 

The induction of the Rev. G. P. Winter, M.A., 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Rochdale, 
took place on Tuesday evening, March 28rd, 
1920, when the beauty and solemnity of the 
service made an impression on many hearts. 
And side by side, each affording friendly aid, 
the churches continue their work of redemption, 
and loyally go forward under the banner of the 
King of Kings. 

At Fern Street the interest in church work 
both at home and abroad is very much alive. 

The church meeting inaugurated by the 
Rev. Thomas Smithson, and held each Tuesday 
evening, is a very well organised and regularly 
attended means of grace. The _ half-yearly 
syllabus provides a leader for each week and 
variety considerably widens the interest. With 
unfailing regularity Mr. Vickery gives each 
alternate Tuesday to the class, while other 
ministers at times take the leader’s chair. In 
this way at times a minister occupies the chair, 
in the person of the Rev. George H. Carnson, 
who is a link with old Moss Street. Retiring 
from the Wesleyan ministry in 1918, after 
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forty-five years of blessed and_ successful 
service, he took up residence in Bolton, and 
still continues to spend and be spent for the 
Master. 

From time to time he most willingly gives 
of his accumulated wisdom and knowledge 
of the things of God, for the benefit of those 
gathered in the upper room at Fern Street. 
His recollections of the old school-chapel are 
very happy ones. He writes ‘‘In 1867 the 
superintendent minister, the Rev. Levi Water- 
house, put me on the plan, and to my surprise 
when it came out, I found myself with two 
appointments on each of eleven Sundays, two 
Sundays only being free. The Rev. William 
Williams examined me for full plan. When on 
trial as a local preacher, about 1867, I remember 
preaching in the first school-chapel at Moss 
Street. The friends there helped me much by 
the welcome they gave, and also by their 
kindly appreciation. I can see the chapel and 
its congregation as it was then, and am glad to 
have the opportunity of expressing my appreci- 
ation of the friendly way in which they received 
a mere youth.” 

The Rev. Charles Rhodes, now also a 
supernumerary, resides in the town. 

_In 1872 he entered the Wesleyan ministry 
from the Bridge Street circuit, and has 
experienced all the joys and sorrows, the 
encouragements and disappointments of an 
itinerant minister’s life, during the long years 
of faithful service for the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In the eventide of a beautiful life, full and 
rich with blessed memories, he recalls with 
pleasure the days when he took the services 
in Moss Street. The courtly grace and kindly 
welcome always extended to him by John 
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Marsden, and the sincerity with which he 
expressed his thanks for the services of the 
young preachers, linger as sweet flowers in the 
garden of memory. 

The Band of Hope, although not as largely 
attended as formerly, has still many staunch and 
steadfast supporters. Mr. Joseph Broughton 
has been very closely interested for many years, 
and has worked hard for the cause of tem- 
perance. Mr. Wilfred Horrocks followed as 
secretary, and this year was succeeded by 
Mr. Harold Atkinson. Both are young men 
of much promise. 

While Mrs. Lloyd was attached to Fern 
Street she took a great interest in the Women’s 
Auxiliary, and along with Miss Farquhar was 
instrumental in the young ladies getting up an 
excellent missionary concert, when, dressed in 
Eastern garb, they presented life on the Mission 
field. A goodly sum rewarded their efforts. 

At various times also, gifts were sent to the 
Women’s Auxiliary. For some considerable 
period, however, the work had lapsed until 
April, 1922, when a branch of the Women’s 
Auxiliary was formed at Fern Street. 

In Mrs. Vickery, a charming lady and an 
ideal minister’s wife, the work has an 
enthusiastic advocate, for having been so many 
years on the Mission field she is deeply 
interested, and seeks to further the cause of our 
sisters abroad most ardently. 

Each month, at one or other of the members’ 
homes, a most happy, educative, and inspiring 
meeting is held, of deep spiritual tone. The 
life of ‘‘ Mary Slessor, the White Queen of 
Okoyong”’ has been read with great interest. 

The meeting has been made a means of 
blessing and the interest shows no signs of 
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flagging, but rather of increasing. The presi- 
dent of the Fern Street branch is Mrs. Albert 
Openshaw, while Mrs. George Atkinson is 
secretary and Mrs. Perey Broughton treasurer, - 
Mrs. Albert H. Peters being treasurer of the 
Women’s Auxiliary for the Bridge Street circuit. 

Then for a considerable number of years 
the Flower Mission has done a noble work, 
and all honour and thanks are due to the young 
ladies, who voluntarily, week by week, carry 
a message of good cheer and a bunch of lovely 
flowers to the sick in the vicinity. 

The finances of the church are ofttimes a 
source of anxious thought to those in office. 
After duly considering the Envelope scheme 
at an open meeting, the method was adopted 
in May, 1922. Since its inauguration it has 
proved successful, and the able and pains- 
taking secretary is Mr. James Heaton, Junior. 

Although times have changed and the present 
generation is not as the last in many respects, 
the tie that binds many of her children to Fern 
Street is very strong and real. As sons and 
daughters gather under the home roof at 
Christmas-tide, so the annual New Year’s 
gathering sees many come from far and near 
and meet in glad reunion. The threads of 
friendships of bygone years are picked up 
again and happily strengthened, and the 
affection for the old place renewed. Many owe 
all they have and are to the influence and 
prayers of godly men and women at Fern Street, 
and yearly pay their tribute of regard to their 
old Sabbath school.. 

A good staff of loyal officers and teachers 
supports the superintendent. At the annual 
teachers’ meeting held in December, 1922, 
the following were appointed as officers and 
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teachers for the current year. Sunday School 
Superintendent: Albert Henry Peters; 
Treasurer: Joseph Lindsay ;_ Secretaries : 
Albert Taylor, Frank Buckley ; Sick Visitors : 
Alfred Stott, James Heaton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Haslam, Mrs. Alice Yates; Leading Singer : 
Thomas H. Bromiley ; Harmoniumist : Alex- 
ander Austin; Teachers: Arnold T. Peters, 
Joseph Broughton, Robert Horrocks, James 
Bleakley, Arnold Peters, Junior, Herbert 
Unsworth, John Entwistle, Wilfred Horrocks, 
Harold Atkinson, Thos. Schofield, Mrs. Betsy 
Cottrell, Mrs. Ruth Peters, George Jackson, 
William Barlow, Mrs. Ethel Openshaw, Annie 
Austin, Miss Barber, E. J. Jackson, Mary 
Parkinson, Rhoda Ball, Edith Hebb, Edith 
Schofield, Edith Jervis, Elsie Horrocks, Mary 
A. Bromiley, Clara Rigby, Dorothy Peters. 

Of the officers and teachers six are again 
more than eligible for the Long Service 
Certificates. They are: Albert H. Peters, 
Arnold T. Peters, Albert Taylor, Alfred Stott, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Haslam (who as Miss Heaton 
received a Long Service Certificate in 1911), 
and Maggie Menaul. Miss Menaul, although 
still young, has given most willingly twenty-five 
years of most consistent, devoted and reliable 
service. Like her father before her, Samuel 
Menaul, who faithfully filled his niche in school 
life, she has given her best to the cause. May 
she long be spared to continue to work in the 
Master’s vineyard, and to set the example of 
a bright and happy Christian. 

Of all the workers James Heaton, Senior, is 
the veteran. Though the milestones he has 
passed on the journey of life number three- 
score and ten, he is still in harness, and finds 
great delight in doing his Master’s will. 
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Through all his long life he has been connected 
with the cause, and has ever been a faithful 
member of the church, dependable, and most 
regular in his attendance. In a quiet way he 
has tried to follow the divine command, and to 
let his light so shine that others would be 
drawn to love the God he has so long and 
steadfastly endeavoured to serve. 

The Fern Street Sick and Burial Society, 
inaugurated in 1873, celebrated its Jubilee in 
March, 1923, when all the members were regaled 
with an excellent tea at the expense of the 
society. A very happy evening of social 
intercourse and entertainment followed. The 
society is in a very healthy financial condition, 
and has benefited largely under the painstaking 
and efficient care of Mr. Albert Taylor, who has 
been secretary for twenty-five years, and is 
still in charge of the secretarial department. 
The officials of the Society are :—Chairman : 
Alfred Stott; Secretary: Albert Taylor ; 
Treasurer: Richard Haslam; Male Visitor: 
Richard Haslam; Female Visitor: Mrs. 
Farrimond ;_ ‘Trustees: George Haslam, 
William Stott, Richard Broughton; Com- 
mittee: Samuel Buckley, Robert Tyrer, George 
Martin, George Turner, Horace Taylor, Richard 
Bridge. The same officials also stand for the 
Health Insurance section of the society, the 
only exception being that Thomas H. Bromiley 
is secretary of that department. 

Fifty years ago there were three Red-Letter 
Days—Whit Friday, Deane Wakes Monday Tea 
Party, and Sermons Sunday. The first two 
have passed into the land of pleasant memories, 
but the last still remains. The Sunday School 
Anniversary is still THE DAY of the year. 
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On May 6th of this year, 1923, Mr. Fred 
Clarkson, a local preacher of great ability and 
power, gave the address in the morning to a full 
house, while the Rev. W. Lorne Cornish 
preached, afternoon and evening, to large con- 
gregations. In the procession in the morning, 
four hundred and seventy officers, teachers, 
and scholars walked, singing at intervals as 
usual. Looking back down the years in deepest 
reverence and great thankfulness, one can only 
say, “ What hath God wrought.”’ He has done 
“exceedingly abundantly more” than those 
earnest and holy men, who eighty years ago 
wrestled in prayer for the salvation of Gate 
Pike, asked or thought. 


The affection and regard which Fern Street 
has inspired in many hearts through the long 
years continue to.the present. An incident 
both touching and inspiring was the bringing 
of the little grandson of the late Mr. Henry 
T. Peters, from Aberystwyth for baptism. Both 
the child’s parents are deeply attached to the 
church and school, having served loyally as 
teachers and in other capacities before their 
marriage and removal; and nowhere but the 
dear old chapel would do for the christening of 
their infant son. 


The Rev. William Vickery conducted a 
beautiful service and received the child into 
the congregation of Christ’s Church, and duly 
recorded the baptism. 


1928. 
July 8th Eric Trevor, Normanand Tunstall Aberyst- Born, William 
son of Margaret Ethel wyth J i ze Vickery 
2: 


The story of eighty years’ Methodism at 
Gate Pike holds much to encourage. The 
Lord has been with His people within the 
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sacred walls of His house times without number, 
and His Spirit has moved mightily among the 
people while prayers for the salvation of the 
unsaved have ascended on high. 

Showers of blessing have been poured out, 
as if the very windows of heaven had been 
opened, and on numberless occasions the 
Communion rail has been thronged with 
seekers after God. And whatever changes come 
in the mode of men’s lives, the eternal verities 
remain the same. 

The church for eighty years has been made 
a great spiritual blessing to the neighbourhood, 
and God’s people pray that she may continue 
to be a living witness unto His name to gener- 
ations that are yet to be 


“ These temples of His grace, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
The honours of our native place 
And bulwarks of our land.” 


“And now unto Him that is able to do 
exceedingly abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, unto Him be glory in the Church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without 
end.” 
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